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[Golden Hours, December 1, 1869, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1870. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


To January will be commenced a New Tale, 
Illustrative of the Decline of Spain in the Period following 
the Defeat of the Armada, entitled, The 


FORTUNES of the HOUSE of DeVALDEZ, 


By FRANCES BROWN. 


CHESTERTON AND uIs Mate. A Colonial Career. 

THE ARAUCANIAN Spy. 

THe SowER AND uIs SEED, by Author of “ Mary Powell,” 
“Cherry and Violet,” &c. 

My Ssgconp Curacy. 

EXPLORATIONS IN THE PENINSULA oF SiNAI, by J. K. 
Lord, of the Egyptian Exploration Expedition. 

TueBES and 11s Tomss. By Howard Hopley. 

Stx WeEEKs In Swepen. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITs ConuEGEs. By Rev. F. Arnold. 

JUvENTUS Munpvi: Notes on Mr. Gladstone’s Book, by 
Professor Rawlinson. 

CrncuMsTantiat Evyrpencr: a Series of Remarkable 
Narratives. 

Tue Narvrat History or Drgss. 





Tue Epvcarion or Women. 

Tue Corrage Homes or ENGLAND, as they Are, and 
as they Ought to be. 

PoRTRAITS AND BiogRaPutes of Father Hyacinthe, Miss 
Burdett Coutts, John Ruskin, and other notabilities. | 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 


PeteR Ducxrtrr THE CopsiER, and other Stories; by 
Mrs. Prosser. 

Wiruin Sza Watts; or, How the Dutch won Freedom 
and kept the Faith; by Miss Walshe. 

Tue Farm on THE Movntan, by Rev. F. Arnold. 

Cousin Maset’s Norn-Boor, by Miss Whately. 

Sunpays aT Nortucourr: Second Series. 

THE MrRaciks oF ovR Lorp, by the Dean of Chester. 

Assyrian Insoriprions, by Professor Rawlinson. 

THE GosPEL AND MoprERN Criticism, by Dr. Roberts. 

Scenzs 1n Lire or Curysostom, by Merle d’Aubigneé. 

DEVOTIONAL Papers, by Rev. Newman Hall. 

Occasional Papers, by Author of “ Random Truths in 
Common Things,” &c. 

SKETCHES FROM THE Hoty Lanp, by Rev. Dr. Tristram. 

PrrsonaL RECOLLECTIONS, by Rev. O. B. Tayler. 

Wuat was Dons at St. Toomas’s : a Narrative of Dis- 
trict Work, edited by Mary Howitt. 

PoRTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 

Saspata THoveuts; or, Short Meditations for every 
Sunday in the Year. 

Practical SERMONS, AND DEVOTIONAL Papers. 

Sacrgep Mvsio anp ORIGINAL Hymns. 

Paq@Es FoR THE YOunNG.—Robbie and his Mother, The 
Two Pilgrims, and other Stories; Bible Questions, 
Scripture Enigmas, &c. 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE. 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILIS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton's Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe wnder any circwm- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Boxes at 1s, 1¢d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 





CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 43., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barcuay & Co., 
Sanexzs & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newszry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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by the 18th of each month, 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & 00. ’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A GUINEA BOOK FOR 12s. 6d. 

Just published, crown 4to., printed on toned paper, in the 
finest manner, and superbly bound in cloth and gold, 
GEMS OF NATURE AND ART. 
Illustrated with 24 Coloured Plates, from Drawings 
by T. W. Woop, H. Nort Humpureys, B. Frexp- 

1n@, F. W. FarrHott, and other emines:t Artists. 


*,* This book, not only from the beauty of illustra- 
tions, which combine the most brilliant colouring with 
the greatest artistic taste, but also from the interesting 
character of its letterpress, will be one of the most 
beautiful Presentation and Drawing-room Table Books 
published this season, while from its being quite equal to 
the ordinary guinea books of its class, it will possess the 
being additional merit of the cheapest issued. 


EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA.—Lately pub- 
lished, the 11th edition, embracing all the latest Dis- 
coveries and Explorations, large post 8vo.,'700 pages, 
handsome cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
BIBLICAL CYCLOPAEDIA ; 
Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, 
Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography, 
Theology, and Biblical Literature, Illustrative of the 
Old and New Testaments. 3y the Rev. Joun 
Kavir, D.D., LL.D. With maps prepared expressly 
by W. and A. K. Johnston, and numerous Pictorial 
Illustrations. 
« 'T..:s new edition is not a mere reissue, for the changes, small and 
great, are so numerous and important, that it might almost be 
called a new prodaction,”—Lxtracts from the Author's Preface. 
PROFESSOR EADIE’S * CRUDEN ” IS THE BEST. 
Handsomely bound, reduced to 3s. 6d. 

CRUDENS CONCORDANCE 
the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. Joun 
Eaviz, D.D., LL.D. With an§ntroduc tion by Rev. 
Dr. King. This has long and deservedly borne the 
reputation of being the completest and best edition 
extant, and the present reduction in price will also 
cause it to be by far the cheapest published. 29th 
edition. Large post 8vo., 576 pages. 
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Third Edition, post 8vo., handsome cloth antique, 8s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 15s., 
EADIE'S (PROFESSOR) 
IFIED BIBLE: an Analysis of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Illustrated with Maps. 
“ We have only to add our unqualified commendation of a work of 
real excellence to every Biblical student.’”—Christian Times. 
Eighth Edition, small 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth., 
{ADIF’S (PROFESSOR) DICTION- 
ARY of the BIBLE for the USE of YOUNG 
PERSONS. With 120 Illustrations, 


Third Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco, 15s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLO- 
PJEDIA: a Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
Sects, Denominations, and Heresies ; History of 
Dogmas, Rites, Sacraments, Ceremonies, &c., Liturgies, 
Creeds, Confessions, Monastic and Religious Orde rs, 
Modern Judaism, "ke., &e. By the ‘Rev. JOHN 
EADIE, D.D., LL.D., assisted by Numerous Con- 
tributors. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN AND 


CLASS- | 


Just published, a New Edition, small 4to., with 40 Illus- 
trations of Remarkable Places, Objects, and Incidents 
as they appeared and occurred in the Olden Time ; 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 5s., 

THE HALLOWED SPOTS OF AN- 
CIENT LONDON, Historicat, Bio@RraPHicat, 
and ANTIQUARIAN. By Eniza Mereyarp. 

As the City of their Empire, London must ever have 

a peculiar interest to Englishmen. In this volume its 


long-past scenes are clothed anew with vivid picturesque- 
ness, rendering it a work most curious and entertaining. 


ALSO A FINE PAPER EDITION, 


Beautifully printed on toned paper by Cay, and most 
elaborately bound and gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth, 25s., 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of the English 
Language from the Norman Conquest. With nume- 
rous specimens. By Grorer L. Craik, LL.D. 


Third edition, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Selected from the larger work. By Professor Crarx. 


Eighteenth Thousand, square 8vo., printed on toned paper, 
elegant binding, 12s. 6d.; morocco, £1 1s., 
MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY 

MINDS ; being a Treasury of Reference, consisting 
of Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged by 
Henry Sourne@ate. 

“ The produce of years of research,”"—Examiner. 


Now ready, a New Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d., 


COBBETT’S (WILLIAM) LEGACY 
TO PARSONS ; or, Have the Clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church an Equitable Right to the Tithes and 
Church Property? With a New Preface by the 
Author’s Son. 

“ The most powerful work of the greatest master of political contro- 
versy this country has ever produced,"— Pall Mall Gazette. 
Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, in handsome 

cloth, bevelled boards, 5s., 

CREATION’S TESTIMONY to its 

GOD: the Accordance of Science, Philosophy, and 

Revelation. A Manual ofthe Evidences of Natural 

and Revealed Religion, with especial Reference to the 


Progress of Science and Advance of Knowledge. By 
the Rev. THOMAS RAGG. 


Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ANEC- 
DOTES. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
Gror@re CHEEVER, D.D. 


Square cloth, neat, 2s. 6d., 


KITTO’S(REV. JOHN, D.D. )MOUN- 
TAINS, RIVERS, LAKES, AND VALLEYS 
OF 1HE HOLY LAND. With Ilustrations. 


CO., 10, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
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THE TRUE CATHOLIC, 


A NEW PERIODICAL, 


Witt Bg CoMMENcED IN Janvaky, TO BE PuBLisHED MonTuty, ConsistiIne oF TWELVE QuaRTO PaGEs. 





“THE TRUE CATHOLIC” WILL CONTAIN— 


1. Articles upon positive Christian Truth. 

2. A Critical Examination of the texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture bearing upon any controverted point of Romanist 
doctrine and practice. 

3. Historical articles, illustrating the fruits of Romanism 
in the past. 

4 Biographical Sketches, especially of the Bishops of 
Rome, and of the most remarkable names in the Romish 
calendar of saints. 

5. An examination of the testimony of the early 
Christian Fathers to the doctrines and practices of their 
own times. 

6. The prophetic development of the Apostasy ; toge- 
ther with— 

7. Information as to the present spread of truth and 
error in various countries of the world. 





The spirit in which the magazine will be conducted 
will be that of Christian love; remembering the power 
of education in those who are born Roman Catholics, and 
the evident sincerity and self-denial in many who have 
either joined the Roman communion, or may be on their 
way to it, through the fascinations of Ritualism. 

In dealing with Romanist errors, it will be necessary 
at the same timie to deal with the scepticism which, under 
the name of Rationalism, is unhappily spreading amongst 
us. The Scriptures constitute the final appeal in all 
matters of faith to the true Catholic. They must be 
upheld against erroneous decrees of Papal Councils on 
the one hand, and the erroneous conclusions of indivi- 
duals on the other. The pages of the periodical will 
therefore be open to papers on Rationalism as well as 
Romanism. 


PRICE ONE ‘PENNY, MONTHLY. 





PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF ‘‘ THE TRUE CATHOLIC,” 65, 


ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 





ELEGANT 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 


ther AWAY. NewSong. Miss M. Linpsay | 

Mrs. J. W. Briss). 3s. ‘The melody is so 
sweet S so plaintive that it touches the feelings with 
the ‘charm of melancholy,’ which will long cause it to 
dwell upon the ear.” —Vide Brighton Gazette. The same 
transcribed for the pianoforte, by Cart Lurnt, 3s. each ; 
free by post, 19 stamps each. 


A lee LIQUID GEM. Song composed by 
W. T. Wrieuron, as sung with much popu- 
larity by Madame Lemmens-SHERRINGTON. “It is one of 
Mr. Waiauton’s highest and happiest inspirations. The 
composer is one of the sweetest and most fertile of those 
who supply our drawing-rooms.”—Liverpool Journal. 
The song, 3s.; ditto, pianoforte, by Barntey RioHaRDs, 
3s.; free by post, 19 stamps each. 


pp VOICE IS NEAR. Song by the 

of “ Her Bright Smile Haunts me Still,” 

Liquid ‘Gem,” “Shylie Bawn,” &. “Pretty song, 

whi will win its way into favour because of its 

simplicity.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. “A simple, 

plaintive etal” hoary aan for much sweetness.” — Court 

ust become a favourite with the admirers 

Mg ag the soft and sentimental.”—Bath and Cheltenham 

Gazette. The song, 3s.; the same for the pianoforte, by 
Brintzy Ricvarps, 3s.; free by post, 19 stamps each. 





FATR DOVE! OFOND DOVE! Mdme. 
Parry sang with wonderful success Mr. A. S. 
Garry’s elegant ballad, “*O Fair Dove! O Fond Dove!” 
at Mr. Cuartes Fowrrr’s Concert, at the Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, I! over Square; also at the Norwich 
Festival. ‘“ We have seldom met with so much beauty 
concealed in so apparently simple a song.” —Vide Edin- 
burgh Courant. The same transcribed for the pianoforte 
by Carz Lurni. Free by post for 19 stamps each. 


oo NEW DANCES FOR THE PIANO- 
FORTE, finely Illustrated :— 

Happy Dreams Waltz. J. PripHam. 4s. 

The Suez Quadrille. A. Wricur. 3s. 

Little Nelly’s Quadrille. A.S. Garry. 33. 

Twilight Polka. Composed by ApaM WricHT. 3s. 

Carte Blanche Galop. Composed by J. Bocwanan. 33. 

Loch Katrine Quadrilles. By J. Bucnanan. 4s. 

Le Lac d’Azur, Polka Mazurka. By A. DELASEURIE. 3s. 


Selina Mazurka. ApAM WRIGHT. 3s. 
The Trossachs Quadrille. J, PripHam. Solo and duets, 
4s. each, 


Sapho Valse Brillante. M.Grazrana. 4s. 
Each at half-price, with an extra price for postage. 


To be had everywhere. 





LONDON: ROBERT COCKS & 00., NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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GEORGE BORWICKS | 
‘BAKING POWDER: § 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


Pastry with less Butter. Dzak Sir,—I beg to inform you that after having 

tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 

. | for making breadand different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


: : I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar m make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 





the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wanniner, 
nutritious than that raised with ne ee 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





‘ epi, ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 

Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &e., says it 

QU ARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 

° Parkas |i ki i i 

when Yeast is used, as it is not joard ship. Reed, Fah: ae Sey Sere 

necessary for the Dough to stand | gy on sare, one sates Pgh Dock- 

. “4 3: . | ya ortsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 

and rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 





To make Bread.—TZo every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxina Powpser, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Bakina PowpzR; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid.. Zo ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAK CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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F. THOMAS & CO”S PATENT SEWING 
e MACHINES. 
EWING MACHINES peat PURPOSES, 
15s. 
gsvme MACHINES FOR TAILORS, 

EWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS, — 
IMPROVED MACHINES FOR FLOWERING. 
Qawine MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR 
MAKERS. 

Qewire MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE 
MAKERS, 

ws THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 

Borroy-HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 
LINEN 


*,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 


‘WO THREAD MACHINES on Table complete, 50s. 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2, 
Cheapside; Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London; and 64, 
Union Passage, Birmingham. Agents Wanted. 





RIMMEL’S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


é Christmas Presents in immense variety, from 6d, 
" _ (List on application.) 
Novel and Elegant Ornaments for Christmas Trees. 
Floral Crackers, a charming novelty for Balls and 
Pa:ties, 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
Costume Crackers, 3s. 6d, Rose Water Crackers, 
: 2s. per dozen. 
+ Rimmel's Perfumed Illuminated Almanac (Heroines 
of British Poets), 6d.; by Post for 7 stamps. 
N.B.—Premiums to Retail Purchasers above 5s, 
from 15th December. 
96, STRAND; 128, REGENT STREET; 2, 
CORNHILL, LONDON, 








USE 


SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE 
WITHOUT BOILING, 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, Market Harborough. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


NDIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
tite, i Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders ef the 
Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of a mild operation with the most successful 
effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 


sold by all Medicine Venders at Is. 14d. and 2s 94. nar hox 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
é he STOMACH is the great Supplier of all the 


wants of our system, Jts object is to repair the wear and tear 
of life. If disordered, its function ceases, which is followed by Inp1- 
@EsTION, HEADACHE, LowneEss OF SPIRITS, MELANCHOLY, and in 
some cases IxsanITY. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS are the 
best possible Medicine for all the disorders of this organ. They cleanse 
it, whilst by their tonic power they give it new vigour, Sold by all 
eae ae and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at Is. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 
an 














LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 








SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Part I., Oct. 1, Demy 4to., 1,100 pages. 5th Thousand (Large Type). 
IMPRISS’S GOSPEL TREASURY, in Six- 
teen Monthly Shilling Parts. 
8. W. PARTRIDGE & COMP., 9, Paternoster Row. 
MACINTOSH & COMP., 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





er TON i C Wi N E 


A delicious stimulant steel tonic, bright and palatable 
as sherry, ls. 7d. By the author of the celebrated 
“ CHEF” Sauce, the onty sauce CREAMY and without 
sediment, everywhere at 1s. 


A. DESPLACE, 


28, GREAT WINCESTER SrrzeEt, E.C., Sonz Proprietor. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.— 


A great and manifest advantage of Holloway's treatment is 
observable in administering his Pills to children, who are never dis- 
gusted witn them, as with many medicines which they abhor, The 
present sudden variations of temperature are most trying to the skin, 
lungs, and nervous system ; hence the prevalence of pimples, blotches, 
boils, erysipelas, sore throat, bronchitis, and other chest complaints. 
Holloway's excellent remedies are fortunately formed to cope suc- 
cessfully with each and all these maladies; his medicines gradually 
insinuate themselves throughout the body, from whence they silently 
expel all impurities,and where they stop all irregularities, They 
root out what is wrong, and strengthen what is right. 








GOUT AND RHEUMATISM.  _—-t| 
jie excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEU MATIO PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 
Sold at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by ali Medicine Venders. 
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THE FRENCH LESSON. 


Page 802. 








EDITED BY 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


Re ctor of St. Jame s’8, London. 


CAith Allustrations from Designs by Eminent Artists, 


ENGRAVED BY BUTTERWORTH AND HEATH. 


LONDON: 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH 
24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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RAVENS AND LILIES. 


‘BY WADE ROBINSON, 


CHAPTER XLVII.—POVERTY MAKES MORNING CALLS. 
Captain Urquuart had a small room in his 
Refuge which he kept as an office. Here he 
usually spent a portion of each day, taking 
counsel with his manager, overlooking his 
books, and seeing those persons who presented 
themselves for admission. 

“Captain,” said the manager to him one 
morning, “they are getting very unpleasant 
in the shoemaker’s ward.” 

“What do you mean? I have not perceived 
anything wrong.” 

“I daresay they have not spoken to you, but 
they have to me. They say you do not pay 
them enough.” 

“T pay them more than idleness would pay 
them, Downing.” 

“They seem to forget that, sir. They say 
you should pay them the same as men in the 
trade are earning.” 

“T must give them an address, then, ex- 
planatory of the objects of this institution. 
They are all thankful enough when they get 
in at first, but they seem to forget afterwards. 
I suppose they think I have set up as a kind 
of master shoemaker, and that I gain a great 
deal of money on their work by underpaying 
them. I must tell them all about it by- 
and-by. Are there any persons waiting this 
morning?” 

“There are several; shall I show them in, 
sir?” 

“Tf you please.” 

The captain then got his book before him 
and seated himself in his arm-chair. The first 
applicant who appeared was a young man of 
respectable air, but his dress was worn and 
shabby. 

“You wish to avail yourself of the benefits 
of this institution? ” asked Captain Urquhart. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What is your name? ” 

“ My name is Thomas Goddard.” 

“Of what trade P” 

“Alas, sir, I am unacquainted with any 
trade.” 

“T have at present no arrangement except 
for those persons who work at shoemaking or 
tailoring.” 

“T am in great distress,’ 
man. 

“ My friend, there is not a morning of my 

Il. 





“ 


’ 


said the young 





young man retired. The next person who 
3.1L 


life that I do not see persons in your position, 


but it is completely beyond my power to 


help them. What has your employment been 
hitherto?” 


“T have been a clerk, sir.” 
“Where?” 
“Tn one of the city banks. I was suspected 


of dishonesty and dismissed.” 


“ How did you come under suspicion ?” 
“ One of my fellow-clerks was guilty; I knew 


of his guilt, and he was aware that I knew it. 
He promised me he would reform if I would 
not divulge, and I swore to him that I would 
not. 
dismissed.” 


Then I was myself suspected, and was 


“Your case as you represent it seems hard.” 
“T assure you, sir, it is true.” 

“ But could you get no other situation P ” 
“T had no character.” 

“ Are you without friends ? ” 

“T have only distant relations, and they 


have made my disgrace the excuse for neglect- 
ing me.” 


Captain Urquhart could perceive that the 


bearing and speech of the young man quite 
supported his statements. 


“It grieves me very much to tell you that 


I can give you nothing to do.” 


“You see the state I am in, captain; I am 


slowly sinking, I am going lower every day, 
and unless some one saves me I shall perish 
altogether.” 


“Mr. Goddard, I can assure you that my 


heart is almost worn out feeling for such cases 
as yours.” 


“Cannot something be devised to save me 


at least from starvation P ”’ 


“That is a question with which my own 


mind has been very much occupied. But as I 
am situated at present I cannot give you any- 
thing to do.” 


The young man cast his eyes down with a 


look of despair. 


“ At the same time,” continued the captain, 


I shall not drive you away altogether; I may | 
perhaps be able to do something for you yet. 
But I must first require you to conform to a | 
rule from which I never swerve: you must lay 
before me satisfactory evidence that the story 
you have related of yourself is in every par- 
ticular correct.” 


With warm expressions of gratitude the 
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entered the office was no other than Raper. 
Captain Urquhart regarded him with surprise. 

“T wonder you have the effrontery to show 
yourself in my presence.” 

“T called to see if you had changed your 
mind, sir.” 

“TI never change my mind without a reason; 
have you given me a reason ?” 

“T will promise you not to break out again.” 

“T have cause to know what your promises 
mean. Iam quite aware of your conduct the 
other night.” 

“What conduct?” 

“Your intention to waylay me.” 

“You are funning, Captain.” 

“TI do not want to waste words with you 
over that or over anything else. I have it in 
my power to punish you if I pleased. That, 
however, I am not at present going to do. 
All that I request of you is that you will leave 
my presence and trouble me no more.” 

“T assure you, sir, if you take me in—— 
whined Raper. 

“TI cannot do it; in justice to my other 
people, I cannot do it. On each occasion when 
I received you before you behaved yourself in 
a shocking manner. You would give my house 
a name which I do not wish it to bear.” 

“Let me have a sovereign, then; I am in 
want.” 

“T can do nothing for you. The only know- 
ledge I have of you is that you are an idle 
man, abandoned to every wickedness. I cannot 
help to sustain you in such a life.” 

“That is the way we are driven to crime 
and to prison.” 

“While you live as you do any offence which 
will send you to prison is almost a benefit to 
society. What I told you before I tell you again, 
that if you let me see that you have changed 
your mode of life I will do for you all I can.” 

“T tell you I have.” 

“You have told me that many times over, 
and I believed you; you must now give me 
proof of it before I assist you again.” 

“What do you mean,” asked the man, inso- 
lently,” by one of those texts on the wall 
outside, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive ?’”” 

“T mean what it says.” 

“Then why don’t you give to me?” 

“T believe I should be doing wrong in giving 
to you.” 

“That is the way you men sham about 
religion.” 

“T cannot spend more time with you; please 
to retire.” 

“You will hear of me again,” said Raper, 
shaking his clenched hand as he withdrew. 
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detained him each a shorter or longer time. 
Of late the numbers attending his morning 
levée had not been so great as they were at 
first. When it was known that a kind-hearted 
man had established an institution for the 
purpose of assisting others, all the swindlers 
and impostors of London swooped around him. 
Bitter was their disappointment, and wide 
their dismay to discover that the kind heart 
was united with a strong hand and a keen 
discrimination. Those who were willing to 
work found Captain Urquhart willing to help 
them to the limit of his capacity; but those 
who came for merely begging purposes found 
Captain Urquhart’s charity as dry a soil as 
they had ever tried to dig in. Proof he must 
have for everything, the clearest evidence of 
the truth of their statements, and above all 
of the uprightness of their character. It is 
needless to say that in very few cases these 
desiderata were forthcoming; and the vultures 
who feed on the ill-judged liberality of the 
benevolent soon learned that nothing but a 
morning to spare from their valuable time 
would justify a visit to the Refuge. 

Having seen all his cases, Captain Urquhart 
took his usual turns through the halls. Some 
of the workers glanced up at him with hearty 
and grateful smiles, some regarded him with a 
discontented look, and a few worked away in 
feigned ignorance of his presence. In the 
shoemaking hall he gave a short address to 
the men, setting before them that his whole 
object was to save them from starving when 
they could get nothing to do elsewhere. It 
was his desire, he said, that the moment they 
could make more in the week than he paid 
them they should go, leaving room for others 
who were completely out of work. As for the 
work they did, he took care never to sell it 
lower than the usual market price, lest he 
should in any way prejudice the interests of 
the trade. Whatever profit resulted from the 
sale of work was devoted, without reserve, to 
the interests of the institution, including such 
charitable donations as seemed to him proper. 
Did they think he was a bit the richer for their 
labours? He could tell them that the Refuge 
had cost him, during the first year of its ex- 
istence, between six and seven hundred pounds, 
and that in the present year it would not cost 
him less than three hundred pounds. He 
finally begged that no discontented person 
would remain. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—BENEFICENCE MEETS ITS USUAL 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 


It was a great joy to Captain Urquhart that 
evening to find Geraldine attempting a little 





After these he had six or eight visitors who 


walk around the room. 
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“T shall soon be asking you again to fix the 
day for our marriage.” 

“Tt will be some time before I do that, John. 
Oh, I cannot tell you how weak I feel!” 

“TI suppose that arises in a good degree 
from want of using your limbs.” 

“TI dare say; but it will be a long time be- 
fore I get over it.” 

“ Not so long as you fear. Don’t you think 
you ought to have a change of air?” 

“The doctor was speaking of it this very 
day. . I suppose as soon as I am able to move 
about at all I shall go to Brighton, or some 
place, for a while.” 

They got into conversation about the Refuge, 
and he detailed to her the case of Mr. Goddard. 

“What a sad thing, if his story be true!” 
she exclaimed. 

“T have every reason to believe that his 
story is true. Yet what can I do for him? 
A man like him, unacquainted with a trade, is 
in many respects in a worse position than a 
poor artisan. There is nothing for him be- 
tween starvation and obtaining « situation.” 

“And could no means of assisting such 
persons be devised ?”’ asked Geraldine. 

“T have been thinking a good deal on that 
subject of late. ‘"he only employments you 
could engage such persons in would be of a 
nominal kind. For instance, I could set up 
apartments for picking oakum and for breaking 
stones, and such like labours, but the objec- 
tion is that these labours would be very un- 
productive, and that I should make them work 
more for the sake of working than anything 
else. It is a very difficult subject.” 

“Tf one only had plenty of money,” said 
Geraldine, “ one would rather give so much a 
week out of hand.” 

“Oh no; that I altogether object to. * It is 
completely a mistake to feed men in idleness. 
If I could give them nothing else to do, I 
would set up some easy sort of treadmill, and 
make them work on it all day. I like to pro- 
ceed on the principle of confining my assist- 
ance to those persons who are willing to earn 
it; in no way would I wish to encourage idle- 
ness. But I see thattorender an institution like 
mine inclusive—that is, to open up its benefits 
to all persons in a starving condition—I must 
have departments for those who are willing to 
labour, yet are unable to labour at any of the 
recognised trades. Something must be done, 
but I cannot yet see my way.” 

About ten o’clock, and when Captain Ur- 
quhart was preparing to leave, a messenger 
arrived from his own house with the startling 
intelligence that the Refuge was on fire. The 


messenger could give no other information 
than that the fire had been observed about 





eight o’clock, and that the manager, who lived 
near, had despatched him for Captain Urquhart. 
Captain Urquhart and Mr. Stevenson at once 
started for the scene. The usual character. 
istics of a London fire were represented, and 
they could see that several engines were con- 
tending with the flames. They made their 
way as far as possible through the crowd, and 
succeeded in finding Mr. Downing. But it 
was evident that all hope of saving the build- 
ing was over; the sheds had been largely con- 
structed of timber, and offered an easy prey to 
the fire, so that the chief object of the firemen 
was to preserve the adjacent property. 

“It’s a bad business, Captain,” said Mr. 
Downing. 

“ When did you hear of it first?” 

“My boy happened to be passing about 
half-past seven, and he saw Raper coming out 
and locking the door after him. When he 
came home and told me, I guessed that some- | 
thing was wrong, and I came down at once. 
But by that time a crowd had gathered, and 
it was impossible to get in with the smoke 
and flames.” 

“So this is Raper’s revenge, then; we must 
let the police know all about it.” 

“The heaviest loss will be on you, Captain, 
in your materials and manufactured work. As 
for the sheds, I know they were insured.” 

Captain Urquhart stood for some time 
silently gazing on the work of destruction, 
his face lighted by the flames. The darling 
project on which he had expended so much 
thought and care seemed to be burning away 
before his eyes; but, in spite of the feeling of 
intense disappointment which he experienced, 
he resolved at the moment that his benevolent 
intentions should find no check in this mad act 
of an incendiary. And, according to his usual 
habit of darting out from particular circum- 
stances to larger and wider thoughts, he in- 
wardly compared his situation to that which 
God had so long sustained with respect to a 
world that steadily endeavoured to destroy 
those means which He invented for its blessing, 
and that seemed to hate Him because He told 
it of his love. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—LIFE AT DALE FARM. 


ALIcE was next morning aroused in her new 
abode by a variety of novel sounds. The one 
small window which admitted the bright sum- 
mer sunshine into her room looked out on a 
large enclosure which had all the character of 
a farmyard. Several cows strolled lowing 
about, two donkeys brayed continually, and 
appeared to be in a quarrelsome mood with 
everything around. The music thus occasioned 
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was sharpened off by the thinner notes of 
Alice stood 
watching the scene before her with a kind of 


cocks, hens, geese, and ducks. 


wonder as to how she could possibly exist in 
the neighbourhood of sucha Bedlam. But out 


beyond the walls of the yard the scene was of 


a different nature. Away stretched the fields, 
tinted with every hue from dark green to light 
yellow; and the landscape was dotted with 
pleasant trees bending on the morning wind. 
While she was examining the features of the 
country, she was attracted by a knock at the 
door. She opened it, and saw Mrs. Oliver. 

“Good morning, Miss Moreton; I came to 
awaken you.” 

“The cows did that,” said Alice, with a 
smile. 

“T hope you wont find them too near; you 
see we are very early folks here. Breakfast is 
ready.” 
| Alice followed her down-stairs, noticing for 
| the first time that it was only seven o’clock. In 
|, the large, low parlour the family was assembled 
| for breakfast. There was Mr. Oliver, attired 
in a homelier fashion than that he adopted in 
London; there was Master Tommy, the eldest 
son, and aged about twenty,—he was an awk- 
ward youth, with a frightened demeanour. 
Like his brother, Master Jack, he wore clothes 
of that description which Alice had long asso- 
ciated with her conception of poverty. There 
was also Miss Julia, the only one of the family 
who made any pretention to appearance. 
Naturally she was very good looking, and her 
good looks were not damaged by her dress. 

“Well, Alice,” said Mr. Oliver, “ how do you 
| like your new home?” 
| Alice was silent, completely at a loss as to 

how she should reply. 
“I suppose you hardly know it yet; it takes 
| a little time to settle down in a new place. 
And our style of living here is very different 
from London.” 

“T am sure, Alice,” said Julia, with an off- 
hand familiarity that took her cousin by sur- 
prise, “that you’re dreadfully sorry to come 
here from London.” 

“ Julia, hold your tongue,” said her father. 

“ Because,” continued Julia, not noticing the 
paternal rebuke, “I am just dying to see Lon- 
don. Papa is afraid he would never get me 
back if he took me there.” 

“Julia’s tongue is a great deal too long,” 
said Mr, Oliver. “Now let us get to break- 
fast at once.” 

The meal was served in an uncouth and 
slovenly manner, and to Alice there seemed a 
want of cleanliness. She was unable to eat, 
but she found even the weak tea refreshing. 


at Dale Farm. ‘Tom, Jack, and Mrs. Oliver 
were a kind of non-essentials, who, with a due 
consciousness of the fact, rarely intruded a re- 
mark on conversation. The reins of govern- 
ment ‘rested supremely in the hands of Mr. 
Oliver, except as regarded Julia, who, with un- 
limited audacity, did as she pleased. When 
breakfast was over she said to Alice,— 

“ Would you like a stroll round the farm?” | 

“Yes,” 

“Come along, then; you needn't mind 
your bonnet,—folks here always go 
headed.” | 

Julia led the way to what was called the 
lawn, and then along the pathways which 
skirted the fields. 

“What church do you attend?” 
Alice. 

“We never go to church.” 

“Never? ” 

“No; churches are all humbugs.” 

Alice regarded her cousin in silence. 

“T suppose you up in London go for the 
sake of fashion ? ” 

“ There are other reasons.” 

“ What are they P” 

“We go to worship God.” 

“There is no God,” cried Julia, with a laugh. 

Alice felt a shiver of horror run through her. 

“Do you believe in a God?” asked Julia. 

“Everyone believes in a God except | 
atheists.’ 

“ Father always says the greater number of 
people are fools. None of us believe in a God; 
father always taught us not.” 

“ And what do you believe in 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Julia, some- 
what puzzled; “we don’t believe in any 
rubbish.” 

“Who do you think made you?” 

“T don’t know anything about that.” 

“How could you come into existence if 
there were no God ?” 

“Just as easily as God could have come | 
into existence at the first.” 
* But God never came into existence; God 
always was.” 

“ People believe that, but we don’t. 
what father always calls rubbish.” 

“ And do you not believe in Jesus Christ ?” 
“JT don’t know much about Him beyond his 
name; who was He?” 

“ He was the Son of God.” 

“Then, of course, 1 wouldn't believe in 
Him.” 
“ Whether you believe in Him or not, He 
died for you,” cried Alice, with a sudden burst 
of feeling. She commenced weeping and 
could not help herself, for her nerves were 


bare- | 


asked 
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Alice soon discovered the position of things 


excited by all the events of the morning. 
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“ What’s the matter, cousin ?”’ asked Julia, 
with concern. Alice sat down on a bank, hid 
her face in her hands, and wept abundantly. 
Her sense of loneliness was so increased by 
the horror arising from Julia’s words that she 
felt as if she must somehow get back to 
London. 

“What is it, Alice P” 

“Nothing; I shall soon be well.” She 
endeavoured to command herself, and they 
resumed their walk. 

“It wasn’t what I said upset you—was it?” 

“T have been poorly all the morning; but 
it does seem dreadful to hear you talk in that 
way.” 

‘Why ? it amuses me to astonish people.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying.” 

“Don’t I!” said Julia, drawing herself up ; 
“it’s you who are ignorant. Father will soon 
blow these notions out of your head.” 

“Indeed he will not,’ cried Alice, with 
more fire than she had ever in her life shown 
before ; “ I know too well what religion means. 
Ifyou only knew my friend, Mr. Stevenson 

“Mr. Stevenson!” laughed Julia, with con- 
tempt; “I wish you had heard father taking him 
off before breakfast this morning. He’s an old 
thief that wanted to get your money; you 
wouldn’t have a penny by and by only for 
father.” 

Alice was so angry that she did not venture 
to reply. She turned round and walked away 
from Julia toward the house. 

“Where are you going? come back,” cried 
Julia, running after her. “You know you 
can’t be doing just as you like here. I won’t 
be treated contemptuously by you; I shall 
have just as much money as you some day yet.” 

Alice still pursued her way unheeding these 
expostulations, till Julia overtook and caught 
her by the arm. 

“You must not hold me, Julia.” 

“T don’t want to hold you, nor do I want to 
annoy you either. Never mind what I said 
about Mr. Stevenson; I didn’t mean it.” 

Thus pacified Alice stopped. There was a 
candour and heartiness in the manner of the 
girl which she remarked with pleasure. 

“We're to be friends, you know, Alice, and 
we mustn’t fall out about nothing. I have 
wanted some one to chat to so much. Mother 
spends her day sighing and groaning, and 
never opens her lips ; and father won’t let me 
mix with any of the girls about. He says 
mixing costs money one way or another, and 
that it is cheaper to keep to oneself. He and 
I have such fights when I want a new hat or 
dress. But I always make him give in at last. 
He keeps Tommy and Jack half naked. 
Won’t you be friends with me ?”’ 








“*T will,” replied Alice; and at the moment 
there crossed her mind the recollection of some 
words Walter had spoken to her when she had 
bewailed her lot in leaving London. “Perhaps,” 
he said, “God has some work for you to do. 
Jesus had to leave Heaven behind Him when 
He came to bless the world.” 

“ What do you think of father P” 

“ Don’t ask me, if you please.” 

“T am sure you hate him, and no wonder. 
I should if he had brought me down to this 
from London. This is a horrid place, and one 
can never get to see other people. There is 
not a young man in the district worth looking 
at.” 

“‘ Indeed.” 

“ Are you not sorry to hear it ?” 

“No,” she said. 

“TJ suppose not; of course you have left lots 
of them behind you in London. Are you 
anxious to get married ?” 

“ Indeed, I am not.” 

“Well, am; but if I lived here till eighty 
I should never get married. Would you like 
to know a secret ?” 

“Tt’s not fair 
secrets.” 

“Yes, but this is a secret of your own; 
shall I tell you?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“You don’t look as if you would thank me 
for it.” 

“T must know what it is first.” 

“ Father’s going to get up a match between 
you and Tommy.” 

Alice could not restrain the laugh of sur- 
prise and amusement. 

“What do you think of Tommy ?” 

“T don’t know him at all.” 

“ Nonsense; didn’t you see him? 
think he’s good looking ?” 

“T think not.” 

“ Well, father has put him up to this, and 
you may expect to see him come wooing you 
some day. Oh, it will be fun.” 

“ But do you really mean all this P” 

* Of course I do.” 

“Your father would be very angry with 
you for telling me.” 

“He would if he knew it; but I am sure 
you would not tell on me. Besides, he has no 
idea that I know of his plans. He’s afraid of 
me, and he never tells me anything. But I 
manage one way or another to know more of 
his thoughts than any one else. I suppose 
you play and sing and everything, Alice ?”’ 

“T have been learning a great many things.” 

“How I envy you. He would never let me 
learn anything; he never even bought me a 
piano. I’m so ashamed when I walk along 


to know other people’s 
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playing.” 


she had heard. 


and write ; I am a downright dunce. Isn’t it 
a shame of father, and he with lots of money. 
Do you think one of the London young men 
would marry me?” 

* You are very good looking, Julia.” 

“ I know that, but I mean could I get mar- 
ried being so ignorant P” 

“I don’t know, but you ought to begin and 
learn.” 

“How canI? I am too old.” 

* You are not older than I am, and I have a 
great deal of learning to do yet.” 

“Yes, but you have made a beginning. 
Besides, even if I wanted it, it’s the same old 
story.” 

“T would teach you what I could.” 

“You are very kind.” 

* But I know very little myself, and I could 
only teach you very little.” 

“ You are a scholar compared tome. Father 
used to laugh so at the idea of your having a 
French governess. Do you speak French ?” 

“ Tolerably.” 

“ Oh, how lovely; I should so Xke to speak 
French.” 

“T will teach you what I know.” 

“He should have educated me, for I shall 
have lots of money yet. I want to marry 
something better than a farmer’s son. Do 
you think I could?” 

“Many a young man would marry you for 
your appearance, particularly when you would 
have money.” 

“You speak now of London young men ?” 

“TI do. But are London men so superior 
to country young men?” 

“Are they not! I always thought the 
greatest men in the world were in London. 
I’m sure they must be better than any I have 
ever seen.” 

“T think you will find good and bad every- 
where; but you are quite right in thinking 
that education is necessary, not only to getting 
married, but to life after marriage.” 

“It’s the getting married I think of. When 
I get married and am my own mistress I can 
educate myself.” 

Perhaps we have given enough of this con- 
versation to show Julia’s character. 


CHAPTER L.—OF WOOING AND CHURCH-GOING. 


In the afternoon of that day Alice secured her- 


the road to hear the farmers’ daughters | out along story of her position into the sym- 


ms And what have you learnt?” asked Alice, | directions of Julia, for whom in her desolation 
inwardly a good deal occupied by the disclosure | she had begun to experience an affection, she 


“I never learned anything except to read 


pathizing heart of Geraldine. Obedient to the 


committed to her the letter when finished. 

“ All right, leave the rest to me,” said Julia. 

“Where is the post P” 

“ Half a mile from this; but never mind, I’ll 
manage.” 

After tea Mr Oliver said to Alice: “I have 
planned a little trip for you. Tommy is going 
over in the gig about four miles on some busi- 
ness, and you can go with him and see the 
country.” 

Alice looked thunderstruck. 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“I should rathernot, I thank you, Mr. Oliver.” 

“Why not?” 

“T should prefer to remain at home.” 

“Ugh, you'll cook yourself up at home, and 
lead everybody to think in the end that I killed 
you. The air will do you good.” 

“TI am tired from yesterday’s ride.” 

“Then nothing better than a short ride to- 
night; a hair from the dog that bit you, you 
know.” 

Under ordinary circumstances she would 
have resisted no further, but there was some- 
thing so shocking to her mind in the thought 
of going for a lonely drive with that awkward 
and silent youth, especially in view of the 
revelation Julia had made of his father’s de- 
signs, that she ventured to say : 

“T entreat you not to ask me, Mr. Oliver.’ 
“ Ugh, though, I will ask you, and, what is 
more, I will make you go. You may as well 
learn to-day as to-morrow, Alice, that my will 
is law in this house. Besides, I know better 
than you what is good for you. Go up and 
get ready.” 

She obeyed with a flush on her cheek and 
a sparkle in her eye; even her gentle spirit 
rose up in insurrection against this tyranny. 
While putting on her things, she exerted a 
tremendous effort to contain her emotions, for 
she would not let him see the trace of tears. 
As she descended the stairs, she saw her com- 
panion ready, and cracking his whip on the 
steps. Mr. Oliver came out to see her into the 
vehicle. The horse was the same that had 
driven her the night before, but he looked 
better in the darkness than in the light; the 
gig was so destitute of paint as to be hideous, 
and so worn and rickety as to be unsafe; the 
steps usual for mounting had disappeared long 
since, and Mr. Oliver carried out a chair by 
which he assisted her into her place. Then 
Tommy seated himself beside her, and waved 
his whip over the head of the animal, who, 
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spirit, leaned himself into position, and the 
crazy concern was in motion. 

Alice determined to make the best of it. 
Tommy conducted himself with profound si- 
lence down the avenue, and she then resolved 
to try him on some familiar subject. 

“ How old is this horse? ” 

“T always remember it, Miss.” 

“Tt is as old as you, then?” 

“It was here before me.” 

“ Are you fond of driving ? ” 

“ Middling fond.” 

A long pause. 

“ Whose house is that? ” 

“That’s Farmer Fisher’s,.”’ 

“Do you know him?” 

“ A little.” 

Then another pause, and matters proceeded 
much in this way during the journey. What- 
ever his father’s intentions may have been, 
Tommy seemed very backward in carrying 
them out. It was growing dark when they 
reached home. 

How dear to Alice became that little room 
which she had first seen with such dissatisfac- 
tion! She spent the greater part of each day 
alone, and having so much time on her hands 
for reading, she began to experience a sad 
want of books. Mr. Oliver’s library was very 
circumscribed ; he had a big farmer’s calendar, 
some old volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the Children of the Abbey, Tom Jones, and 
a few works of lesser importance. There was 
nothing which had the faintest tendency to- 


| wards religion, nor anything which Alice 
| cared much to read. How glorious then be- 
| came those long letters from Geraldine which 


she began to receive through Julia twice a 
week! She waited for them with intense 


| desire, and each, as it arrived became a part 


of her standard literature. In every doubt and 
difficulty she appealed to her friend, who re- 


| plied to her with a wisdom and temperateness 








which appeared to her superhuman. Once or 
twice Geraldine threw the onus of her advice 
on Mr. Stevenson, whom, she said, she had 
consulted. One of these cases had reference 
to Alice and church. When the first Sunday 
came, she put on in the morning her favourite 
blue silk, and made the usual preparations for 
service. Julia was alone in the parlour when 
she went down. 

“What a lovely dress!” 

“Do you like it?” 

“What did that cost? 
suppose?” 

“ Oh, not a great deal.” 

“T never had sucha dress as that in my life.” 

Alice perceived that Julia’s attire was the 
same as it had been since her arrival. 


A great deal, I 





“Tam going to make this my Sunday dress 
at present.” 

“{ suppose you used to dress for church in 
London P” 

“Yes.” 

“ Because you'll be saved that trouble here.” 

“ Am I not to go to church?” 

“ He would not let me go, and I don’t think 
he’ll let you.” 

“ But I must go to church.” 

“T’m sure it’s very pleasant; I should like 
to go for the sake of the people’s dresses.” 

As they were speaking, Mr. Oliver entered. 

“Well, Alice,” he cried, regarding her with 
a look of theatrical astonishment, “are you 
going to a ball P” 

“No; I am going to church.” 

“Ugh, we don’t go to church here; that’s 
another of Mr. Stevenson’s fancies which you 
must forget now.” 

Alice was silent. 

“There’s no reason in the world why you 
should be wearing out your dresses for nothing ; 
you must go up after breakfast and take that 
off.” 

“But am I never to go to church?” she 
ventured to remonstrate. 

“We won’t say never, just at present ;* but 
you are not to go to-day.” 

“But papa liked me to go to church.” 

“T do not like it; and I am your papa now.” 

“Tt is very unjust,” she cried, with a burst 
of indignation. “I shall write and tell Mr. 
Stevenson.” 

“ Ugh, what do I care for Mr. Stevenson P 
But I will take very good care that you shall 
not write to him.” 

“Then I will write to my brother. You 
cannot prevent me writing to my brother.” 

“T can prevent you from writing to any one. 
I thought you were forgetting them all in 
London, and I was quite pleased that you were 
not writing at all. You must not commence 
now.” 

Alice sat down to breakfast, but she could 
eat nothing. 

“What on -earth do you want to go to 
church for P ” he asked, after a while. 

Alice did not reply. 

“ Tt’s just a habit people get, like any other 
habit’; they think they can’t do without it. If 
men believe that God is in every place, why do 
they go to church to worship Him?” 

Still Alice said nothing. 

“For my part I don’t believe in these 
things, and never did; and I think I’m just as 
good as those who make a great deal of talk. 
My father called himself a Christian, and he 
was a drunkard. I call myself an Atheist, 
and I’m not a drunkard, nor anything else 
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that’s bad. When men believe in God they|The hope that she might be the means of 
think He will set them right if they go wrong, | leading her new friend from the darkness in 
but Atheism makes every man take care of| which she had been brought up was a con- 


himself, and so improves society.” 
Then Alice rose from her chair, and said, 
“TI cannot stay here to listen to such talking, 
Mr. Oliver. My father would never have left 
me in your care if he had known you would 
treat me in this way.” 

And, wondering at her own boldness, she 
went up to her room. 

As has been remarked already, she wrote to 
Geraldine for advice on this point. Geraldine 
showed the letter to Mr. Stevenson. 

“Poor Alice!” he exclaimed; “this is very 
bad. But I think Mr. Oliver is putting him- 
self outside the law. There is a statute in 
existence which binds every one to attend 
church; a guardian can therefore have no 
power to deny his ward the privilege.” 

“But she is very unhappy in other ways,” 
said Geraldine. 

“I pity her extremely,” replied the old 
gentleman; “but I think the whole trial will 
be of use to her. I often thought that Alice 
needed a rough passage in life to develop her 
self-reliance. At the same time I would take 
her home if I could.” 

“ What shall I say to her, then?” 

“ You must advise her to patience and sub- 
mission at present, and until her way is opened 
out of that dreadful place. Above all, en- 
courage her to seek that comfort and strength 
from God which earthly friends cannot now 
afford.” 

So Geraldine wrote a long and loving letter 
to her friend, and Alice seemed so strong when 
she had read it, that she thought she could 
bear every sorrow which Mr. Oliver might 
cause. 


CHAPTER LI.—THE MAILS INTERCEPTED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tix flowed on, and summer was blending her 
rosy tints with the yellow hues of autumn. 
This period to Alice had brought a series of 
sorrows. The absurd attentions of Tommy 
became more assiduous as he grew more accus- 
tomed to the course of action to which his 
father continually provoked him. Mr. Oliver 
had even gone so far as to speak openly to 
Alice of her union with the heir of his house. 
Julia, such as she was, became an invaluable 
friend. The correspondence with London was 
conducted through her agency, and Alice in 
return endeavoured to afford some instruction 
to the ignorant girl; and she had even the 
satisfaction of observing a marked change in 
Julia’s mind with respect to religious truth. 








tinual spring of patience. But her deliverance 
was approaching with footsteps so silent that 
she did not hear their faintest echo. 

One day, in a very sad state of mind, she 
filled a letter to Geraldine with the cries of her 
sorrow. lt was a dark day, the land was dim 
with rain, and her spirit seemed to take its 
tone. from nature. At the end of her letter 
she employed some expressions with reference 
to Mr. Oliver of a more forcible character than 
she would herself at another time have ap- 
proved. Mr. Oliver caught a glimpse of this 
letter in Julia’s hand. 

“ What’s that? ” 

“Nothing.” | 

“T must see it.” 

“ It’s only a piece of paper.” 

“‘Tt’s a letter; I must see it.” 


antly. 

Mr. Oliver guessed that the letter belonged 
to Alice, and he had of late indulged serious 
misgivings about her correspondence. ‘That 
she never wrote to her friends in London, and 
that they never wrote to her, was, from all he 
knew, incomprehensible. 

“ Do you hear me P—hand me that letter!” 
“T shall not,” replied Julia, endeavouring to 
rush past him. 

“Obey me, Julia,” he cried, seizing her arm. 
* Let me go!” 

“ Hand me that letter! ” 

“T shall not!” 

Mr. Oliver understood enough of his daugh- 
ter’s character to know that capitulation on 
her part was out of the question. He accord- 
ingly at once committed himself to the phy- 
sical argument. But in this she was more 
than a match for him, so he called loudly for 
assistance. ‘Tommy, the idol and the slave of 
his father, appeared upon the scene, and, 
obedient to his father’s command, seized Julia, 
and their united strength overmastered her, 
and gained possession of the unfortunate 
letter. Julia withdrew to her own room like 
a queen of the furies, and on her way ac- 
quainted Alice with the occurrence, whose 
nature Alice had already conjectured from the 
noise down-stairs, to which she had listened 
with a beating heart. 


“Then you wont see it,” said Julia, defi- | 

















Later in the day Alice had to encounter Mr. 
Oliver. 

“ Well, Miss, you have been disobeying my 
orders.” 

* What orders, Mr. Oliver ? ” 

“In writing to your friends without my 





knowledge.”’ 
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“T never received any orders on the sub-| “He said I should stay in my room fora 
ject.” week.” 

“You knew it was contrary to my will.” Julia burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Tt was according to my father’s will, and| ‘Come down, and we will have a walk in 
that is sufficient for me to know.” the garden.” 


“TI told you before that I am your father} ‘Oh, I should be afraid.” 
now. And, worse than all, you have led Julia “That’s it; if you let him see he can 
into disobedience. I suppose you have been} trample on you, he'll do it. Just defy him, 
carrying on this game ever since you came|as I do.” 
here ?” “But it is not right, Julia, to defy your 

Alice did not reply. father.” 

“ Now, I will tell you what it is, Miss, you “T couldn’t live with him otherwise. Come 
shall write to your friends no more,—not, at | down.” 
least, till I give you permission. And for this “ But I would rather not meet him.” 
disobedience to my orders you must keep'your| “ We shall not meet him; but it will be just 
room for a week. As for Julia, I shall make |as well to let him see what stuff you are made 
her suffer.” of.” 

“You may treat me as you like,” said Alice,} There was something in what Julia said 


with a scorn on her lips, “ but you must not | which Alice liked, in spite of herself. They | 


punish Julia.” went down stairs together, and actually en- 
“T shall do as I please to you both. Her|countered Mr. Oliver outside the house. He 
crime was even greater than yours. Go to|directed a surprised glance at Alice, but said 
your room now, I will hear no more; you shall| nothing. Alice perceived more than she ever 
have your tea sent up to you.” before had done how much he stood in fear of 
Alice obeyed. She had no tears to shed,|his daughter. Yielding to Julia’s entreaty, 
for her whole soul was on fire with the in-|she appeared at tea as usual, and heard no 
dignity. It seemed outrageous that she, al- | more of the matter. 
most a woman, and occupying the position she| The tidings of his sister’s sufferings filled 
did, should be thus placed at the disposal of | Charles with indignation, and he was only 
a wretched tyrant, and should be treated | restrained from interference by Mr. Stevenson, 
by him as a child. Now, for the first time, who feared he would do harm instead of good. 
clearly and forcibly, did the thought of escape | But when he heard of the occurrence just 
take possession of her mind, for to endure her | narrated his anger passed all bounds. With- 
situation longer was out of the question.|out delay he hastened to Walter, whom he 
Mingled with these reflections was deep sorrow |found, pen in hand, occupied over a half- 
on Julia’s account. She had scarcely sat| written sermon. Geraldine had not fully ac- 
down to compose herself when the door opened, | quainted Walter with the nature of Alice’s 
and Julia entered. | position, and he heard what Charles had to 
“Oh!” exclaimed Alice, “I am so sorry for | tell with surprise and dismay. 
this!” | * How do you feel about it?” asked Charles, 
“So am I,” replied her cousin; “but I|when he had finished. 
couldn’t help it. I did my best to keep it} “But can anything be done?” demanded 
from him.” | Walter, despairingly. 
“Oh, but it is on your account [am sorry;| “Something must be done. I don’t want 
it is no matter about the letter.” {to speak to Mr. Stevenson, for he will only 
“You need not be sorry on my account; it| preach caution, and this is a case in which I 








makes no matter to me.” | cannot be cautious.” 
“ But your father is very angry with you.” “ What is the exact extent of Oliver’s con- 
“What do I care for his anger? Could! trol?” 

you remember what you said in the letter?” | “I don’t know, nor I don’t care to know. 
“ Perhaps I could.” All I know is this, that she must not be left 


“Write it down again, then, and I’ll take | under his control. We must runaway with her.” 
more care of it this time.” “Run away with her!” exclaimed Walter, 
“Qh, I should be afraid, Julia.” |in his excitement beginning to pace the room. 
“ Nonsense; the way to manage father is “ But would you not be afraid ? ” 
not to be afraid of him. I’m not afraid of} “ What should I be afraid of?” 
him, and so he’s afraid of me.” “ Afraid of breaking the law.” 
“T shall not write to-day, thank you.” “If there’s any law in the question, I think 
* Just as you like; I’m really sorry it oc-| Oliver has broken it already. Besides, I am 
curred. What are you doing here?” | her brother.” 
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“ And how do you propose to act?” 

“That is for us to arrange. I have as yet 
thought of nothing. It just strikes me that 
it might be better not to mix you up in the 
affair at all.” 

“I am ready to do what I can,” replied 
Walter, “but I should not like to incur any 
suspicion of running away with Alice; that 
might injure her, and injure my profession as 
a minister of religion.” 

“T tell you what,” cried Charles, starting up 
and taking his hat, “ leave it all to me.” 

“ But how will you manage? ” 

“Never mind; it is better for you to know 
nothing about it. Good morning.” 

And without further ceremony Charles 
withdrew, having effectually cut short the poor 
sermon at its second head. Walter became so 
excited, that to engage in any of his duties 
was impossible. He accordingly resolved to 
walk over to Geraldine, as he had done fre- 
quently of late, in quest of news from Alice. 
And, indeed, it is time for our story to glance 
at its heroine. 

As Walter approached Mr. Stevenson’s 
house, he saw Mrs. Stevenson and Geraldine 
advancing from the opposite direction, Gerald- 
ing walking with only the slightest possible 
halt. They entered the house together. 

“No news from Alice since I saw you,” said 
Geraldine; for the visits of Walter had an 
understood bearing on this point. 

“ Why is that?” he asked. 

“T can’t tell; perhaps she is engaged in 
some way.” 

But Geraldine had graver doubts on the 
subject, than she cared to express. 

“But does Walter know?” asked Mrs. 
Stevenson. 

“Oh yes,” said Geraldine, directing an ex- 
pressive glance towards her aunt, intended to 
recall to her mind that Walter was not to 
know. 

“ But I don’t think he does,” said the old 
lady. 

“Oh yes,” cried Geraldine, becoming a little 
over-expressive in her anxiety. 

“When did he hear it?” persisted Mrs. 
Stevenson, despising all pantomime. 

“TI told him the last day he was here.” 

“But how could you have told him then, 
when you didn’t know it yourself? Geraldine 
is a great goose, Walter.” 

Then Geraldine began to laugh. 

“What is the meaning of all this?’’ asked 
the young man. 

“Tt was settled last night,” said Mrs. Ste- 
venson, “that Geraldine is to be married this 
day fortnight.” 


’ 


| pleasure in Walter’s breast as it would have 
| done under other circumstances. 

“T am delighted to hear it. Will Alice 
| come up for the wedding?” 

“Uncle is going to write to Mr. Uliver to- 
day; but we are all afraid he will not let her 
come.” 


CHAPTER LII.—AN ELOPEMENT EXTRAORDINARY, 


THe next afternoon Alice was sitting with 
Julia under a hedge close to the public road. 
On her knees lay open a small copy of “ Paul 
et Virginie,” from which she had been endea- 
vouring to convey to her friend some elements 
of the French language. But she found Julia’s 
studies more trying than she had at first 
expected; for the poor girl could not fix her 
untrained mind, even for a short period, on 
any subject. Just now she had stood up 
yawningly to look around. Suddenly her 
attention was attracted to some object down 
the road, and, in a kind of involuntary motion, 





her two hands were raised to smooth her hair. 
“I say, Alice, here’s a handsome young | 
man!” 


“Indeed,” said Alice; but she did not rise. | 
“ He is coming in at our gate!” cried Julia. 
“ Come up to the house, and let us see who he | 
is.” | 
Alice obeyed, and they reached the gravel | 
space before the house in time to give her a | 
view of Charles advancing up the avenue. | 
With a scream of joy that electrified Julia she | 
bounded toward him. 
“Well, pretty!” he exclaimed, returning her 
embrace with affection. “What a court of 
bankruptcy, to all appearance, you have got — 
into down here!” 
“When did you come, Charles ? ” 
“A little time ago. Where’s Oliver? ” 
“He’s away; he’ll not be back till late to- | 
night.” 
“Allright. Who's this?” he asked, in a | 
whisper, for Julia was slowly advancing. 
“This is Julia. Come, let me introduce you | 
to her.” | 
Julia was quite dumb and bashful in the | 
presence of such a dashing figure. 
“Your father’s away, I hear, Miss Oliver.” | 
“Yes.” | 
“Ts Mrs. Oliver in the house?” 
“ She is.” 
“T should like to see her, then.”’ 
Julia led the way in. After a few intro- | 
ductory words, Charles said, “Can I take my 
sister for a walk? ” 
“ Of course, sir,” said Mrs. Oliver. 
Alice bounded away in transport to get on 
her things, an operation which did not detain 
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Julia watched them disappearing down the 
avenue, and hastened to her room, where she 
spent an hour in desperate efforts at her 
toilet. 

When they got out on the road, Alice asked, 
“Did you only come down to see me?” 

“That was all.” 

“ How is Geraldine?” 

“ Amazingly well.” 

« And when are you going back to London?” 

“In about two hours,” he replied, looking at 
his watch. 

Alice could scarcely understand her brother. 
Her own heart was literally overflowing with 
joy, but he was reserved and silent, and her 
bliss began to pale away. With very little 
intercommunication, for all his replies were 
short and exhaustive, they reached a small 
inn near the railway station. Alice was sur- 
prised to see a vehicle here, evidently waiting 
for Charles. He signed her to mount, and 
she obeyed. He followed immediately, and the 
driver started without a word. 

“Where are we going, Charles?” she asked, 
with a shadow of misgiving. 

“We are going to London; but the next 
London train will not stop here, and we have 
to drive six miles.” 

“But I am not going to London?” 

“Yes, pretty, you are.” 

She sat stupified. 

“Does Mr. Oliver know?” 

“T guess not,” he cried, with a laugh. 
Alice lay back and thought. Her 
seemed to hang between bliss and terror. 

“ But what will he say, Charles? ” 

“T daresay he'll use very bad language 
about it.” 

“ But he'll come after me.” 

“Tf he will he will have more pluck than I 
give him credit for.” 

The fact was Charles had written before- 
hand a letter to Oliver, which was at the 
moment in his pocket, out which he posted 
before starting in the train. In this letter he 
expressed, in his own forcible and sententious 
way, his opinion on the manner in which Alice 
had been treated, and he concluded with an 
assurance to Mr. Oliver, that if he ever again 
should attempt to remove his sister from 
London, he (Charles) would earn penal servi- 
tude for life by the castigation he would 
administer to him. 

They reached the station in easy time; the 
train rolled up, and Alice, in absolute bewilder- 
ment, got in. 

Charles’ letter was brought up to Dale Farm 
before Mr. Oliver had returned home. Mean- 
while great was the consternation between his 
wife and daughter when they saw night ad- 


heart 





vancing without the return of Alice. This 
consternation was not lessened when one of 
the ploughboys dropped in with the intelligence 
that he had seen “ Miss Alice going off with the 
gentleman in a carriage on the London road.” 
Very late, Mr. Oliver arrived and proceeded 
to read his letter, his wife sitting by in fear, 
and dreading to tell him what had taken 
place. 

“What's the meaning of this?” he asked, 
with an oath, when he had glanced over the 
short note. 

“What is it?” asked his wife. 

“Ts Alice in bed?” he demanded; “ if not, I 
want to see her.” 

“ Alice is out.” 

“Out?” 

“ Her brother was here, and took her for a 
walk, and she is not come back.” 

He comprehended the whole in a moment. 

“ And why did you let her out?” he thun- 
dered, his face crimson with fury. 

Mrs. Oliver dropped her face into her hands, 
and, trembling, awaited the storm, a descrip- 
tion of which we spare our readers. 

It was after midnight when the runaways 
reached London. They put up at a hotel, 
arranging to meet each other early in the 
morning. The surprise created at Mr. Steven- 
son’s by the appearance of Alice to breakfast 
was beyond all bounds; and if was some time 
before Charles could find an occasion for ex- 
plaining how the thing had occurred. Mr. 
Stevenson looked a little thoughtful in the 
midst of his happiness. 

“But I fear,” said Alice, “that he will be 
up after me to-day.” 

“T don’t think there is any danger,” replied 
Charles. “He must know well enough that 
the law would not permit him to act as he has 
been doing. Besides, I gave him a hint that 
may have some weight.” 

And in this Charles rightly judged, for Mr. 
Oliver never ventured anything beyond an 
abusive letter. 

“In any case,” said Mr. Stevenson, as if en- 
deavouring to shake off the unpleasant thought, 
“we need not trouble ourselves about the 
future; it will come when it will come, and it 
will come as it ought to come.” 

« And you're just up in time too,” said Mrs. 
Stevenson, who, between the return of Alice 
and the approaching marriage of Geraldine, 
was sitting in a a perfect cross-fire of happi- 
ness. 

After breakfast Charles set off to acquaint 
Walter with the result of his movements; but 
he had not advanced a hundred paces when he 
beheld the young curate approaching, his face 
white with anxiety and want of sleep. 
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“Well?” demanded Walter, breathlessly, 
waiving the usual civilities under the circum- 
stances. 

“*She’s here.” 

“ Are you in earnest ? ” 

“Yes; it was quite a piece of knight-erran- 
try.” 

“ And where’s Oliver?” 

“Down at Dale Farm.” 

They hastened back, and Mrs. Stevenson 
and Charles felt a little surprised at the cold- 
ness of the meeting between the lovers. But 
Geraldine understood it. 

Now followed days of busy preparation, for 
although the wedding company was to be 
small, Mrs. Stevenson was determined thai 
everything should be done in proper style. 
Miss Clotilda and her sister were so far molli- 
fied by what they considered the loss of Geral- 
dine’s fortune that they consented to be present. 
Geraldine thought it right to forward an invi- 
tation t8 uncle Warner, who, though somewhat 
cooled by the same circumstance, yet signified 
his acceptance. Mr. and Mrs. Crag, with Mrs. 
Urquhart, had just returned from St. Peters- 
burgh, and they also were to be among the 


| guests. 


So day followed day till marriage eve at last 
arrived. 


on account of half an hour which she spent 
with him who seemed now more than ever her 
father. 

“Tt has come to the point, Geraldine,” he 


said; and she saw by the expression of his 
| face that the point was to him a sharp one, 


and had pierced his heart. At the utterance 
of these words all her happiness and bright 


| anticipations faded for the moment away, and 


she experienced a sense of guilt in acting in 
such « manner as to bring a shadow upon the 


heart of him who had taken her to his house 
| when all the doors in the world were closed 





against her. It seemed to her just then that 
she should never have left him. 


“Tt is all right,” continued the old gentle- | 


man, “and while we have Alice we shall not 
be quite alone; but Alice, you know, is not 
my daughter, Geraldine.” 

“How can I ever thank you enough?” sobbed 
Geraldine, overcome by her emotions. 


That evening was to Geraldine a) 
memorable one for many reasons, but chiefly | 


“For what, my child? Is it for having made 
myself happy? You don’t know what a spring 
you have been in my autumn. Before I had 
you I used to thank God that He had given 
me no children, that my whole service might 
| be rendered to Him. But He sent you to me 
| to open a deeper heart in my heart, and so, I 
think, to widen all my sympathies. You have 
given more to me, Geraldine, than I ever could 
give to you.” 

“Don’t say that, dear uncle.” 

“It is true. God permitted me to minister 
to you some of the perishing things of this 
world, but your ministration to me has en- 
tered into the imperishable tissues of the 
heart.” 

“But I don’t like,” said Geraldine, “to 
hear you speaking as if all were over between 
us.” 
| I do not wish to think so, but you must 
|go out now and be a wife as you have 
|been a daughter. Your providential mission 
| henceforth is to live not for your father, but 
\for your husband. And why should I be 

discontented? We do not repine against 
| the sunshine because the sunshine ends at 
‘last; it was good when given and good when 
‘taken away. In no department of existence 
would it be well to have all sunshine. Love 
comes to teach us, but it teaches us most when 
it has departed. To sit always in the smiles 
of love would be to think too much of our own 
| happiness, but when that smile has left us we 
are led to live more exclusively in the happiness 
of others. My thought of you will now chiefly 
regard yourself. At the same time, Geraldine, 
I do not wish to remove at all out of your view 
the blessings which God has conferred on you 
through me as a weak instrument. He has 
been very good to you, and your life since 
I knew you has been an unbroken line of 
blessing.” 

| T] know it,” she replied, “and I strive to 
remember it. I cannot tell you how much [ 
\felt this evening when I was looking at the 
wedding-cake in the next room; for the birds 
and flowers with which it is crowned appeared 
to symbolize that sweet truth in connection 
| with the ‘Ravens and Lilies’ which has crowned 
imy life.” 

| 


! 
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Once upon a time, in the olden days, there|on; and now every one was dying with 
lived a certain princess, whose name was | curiosity to know what the fairy gifts would 
Hulda. She was the daughter of the iy At length the elder of the two little old 
of Wolf-an-der-Thure, and was the youngest | ladies arose from her seat, and drew out from 
of seven sisters. When, therefore, the eldest | under her chair three singular-looking antique 
son of the Baron of Baargeld asked her in| jars, which she placed upon the table just 
marriage, the king and queen decided, that| before the bride. They were grotesque and 
as the treasury was empty, and her six sisters | ill-shaped in form, and jet black in colour, and 
still unmarried, the Princess Hulda would not | had high conical lids carefully fastened down 
disgrace herself if she gave her hand to the| with gold wire. 
heir of so wealthy and powerful a noble as the| “It is impossible, my child,” began the 
Baron of Baargeld. |fairy, “but that you will meet with many 
Now the Princess Hulda had the good for-|annoyances and provocations in the family 
tune, in the lack of any other, to be a seventh| which you are about to enter. You will be 
daughter; for she was thus, of course, an/| found fault with and criticised; and in carrying 
especial favourite of those supernatural beings|out your own plans and asserting your own 
who at that unenlightened period busied them- rights you will meet with much unpleasant 
selves so much with the destinies of mortals. . | Opposition. These three jars contain some 
The young lady had, in fact, two fairy god- | extremely valuable preserves, which, I think, 
mothers; and her sisters asserted that it was | you may find useful as stimulants and cordials 
owing to the bewitching influence of these|to your wounded feelings under the various 
ancient dames that the young Baron Gustavus | Vex xations you are about to meet with. I 
had selected the insignificant Hulda as his|present them to you, therefore, as a most suit- 
bride, instead of either of themselves. But |able gift for a newly-wedded pair.” 
displeased as they were in consequence with| Of course the Princess thanked the little 
these two officious little beings, it would never |old lady for her present, though she said at 
do to offend them, and the first guests invited,|the same time, with a most engaging blush, 
therefore, to the wedding feast were Hulda’s | that, in the amiable and delightful family of 
fairy godmothers. | which she was about to become a member, she 
A great number of friends and relatives of | felt certain no occasions would arise when she 
every degree were also asked to be present |should require such preserves. But the fairy 
on the occasion, for the Queen of Wolf-an-der-|shook her head, and lifted up her withered 
Thure was the first person to make the since / little hands with that expression of incredulity 
oft-repeated observation, that “one wedding| such as old ladies assume when they hear 
makes another;” and she sincerely hoped | young ones advance what they consider highly 
that this one might be rapidly followed by six | romantic views of life. 
more. “ Amiable and delightful, indeed!” she ex- 
The ceremony was performed, and the feast | claimed. ‘Wait a little, my young lady; 
consumed, and then every guest advanced in| you'll tell a different story before Christmas 
turn to lay before the bride and bridegroom|comes round again! This family must be 
a wedding present. It would be impossible | quite unlike any other if its various members 
to enumerate all these gifts; suffice it to say,|never differ in opinion, never displease nor 
that the Queen of Wolf-an-der-Thure was | annoy one another. We have lived some 
heard to declare that every one had done “all | hundreds of years longer than you have, and 
that could be expected of him’”’ in these con- | have seen a great deal of the world and its 
tributions; and the result was that a vast| ways, and my sister will tell you the same 
heap of treasures were spread before the|story; we never see any household remain 
newly-wedded pair, while they shamseheet | 10g in peace.” 
were obliged to lean back in their chairs,| “It is very true,” replied the younger of 
quite stiff and exhausted with bowing so many | the two fairies; “as my sister observes, we 
acknowledgments. |have often remarked, in our flittings about 
The two little godmothers, i in the meantime, | from hearth to hearth, that really there are 
had remained seated in their places of honour | few families in which perfect harmony prevails, 
at the right hand of the bride, without taking | g| |and none in which occasions for quarrels and 
the least apparent notice of what was going |ill-feeling do not arise sometimes. I have, 
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therefore, chosen for you, as my wedding gift,|somewhat neglected, and she remembered 
this golden spade. Take it, and with it bury | how she had “asked Gustavus not to go to 
at once all annoyances and petty insults out | the hunt that morning; and the thought also 
of your sight. It is because these things are | occurred to her that the Baroness and her 
allowed to lie so long on the surface, and are| daughter might have arranged their engage- 
so often made the subjects of thought and | ments better, so as not to have left her a 
conversation, that they do so much mischief,| whole morning with no better amusement 
and corrupt the atmosphere of the family life.” | than her own occupations. 

The Princess thanked the younger fairy, as| “It is scarcely what I should have expected,” 
the latter laid before her a spade of gold, orna- | she said to herself. “ It was unkind of Gustavus 
mented with a carving of olive leaves, and/ to prefer his own pleasure to my society, and 
having an inscription in unknown characters | it was very inattentive and negligent of my 
engraved upon the handle. At the same time, | mother-in-law and Hildegarde to leave me—a 





the bride again asserted that in such a charm- | Princess, too—quite alone.” 


ing family as that of the Baron of Baargeld it | 


Whilst the Princess Hulda was indulging 


was impossible she could ever need such an/ in these reflections her eye fell upon the three 


implement. 


garde, who was sitting near, also declared | 


And the Baron’s daughter Hilde-| jars upon the stand. 


“ Ah, the preserves!” she exclaimed. “ What 





that her new sister-in-law was the sweetest was it my fairy godmother said about them? 
creature in the whole world, and that it would | They were to be stimulants and cordials to 


be as impossible to quarrel with her as with| wounded feelings, was it not? I think I 


| like to try them.” 


an angel. 

It is not known whether the fairies now | 
vanished through the keyhole, or how the| 
company spent the rest of the day, or where 


the young Baron Gustavus and his bride went | 


for their wedding tour; but the next day three 
large waggons, containing the trousseaw and 
wedding presents of the Princess, arrived at 
the castle of the Baron of Baargeld, and were 
unpacked by the servants, and the contents 
arranged in her apartments. 

The three jars were supposed to be ancient 
ornaments, and were therefore placed upon a 
stand in the boudoir of the Princess. It could 
not be at first decided what should be done 
with the golden spade, but after some con- 
sideration it was carefully wrapped up, and 
put away in the family plate chest. The 
arrival of the trousseaw was soon followed by 
that of the bride and bridegroom; and great 
were the festivities and rejoicings which now 
were held in their honour, and in this way 
many weeks passed merrily away. Then fol- 
lowed a quieter time, but one of still more 
thorough enjoyment and deeper happiness; 
and it seemed, indeed, as though the gifts of 
the two fairies would remain forgotten and 
unheeded. 

At last it happened one day that the young 
Baron Gustavus had gone out hunting with 
his father; and the Baroness and her daughter 
being otherwise engaged, the Princess Hulda 
had spent the whole morning alone in her 
boudoir. She tried the different ways common 
among ladies of that period of passing the 
time. She worked at her émbroidery until 
her eyes ached, and then she played all her 
newest tunes upon her lute until she wearied 
of that. At last she began to feel herself 





T should 


So taking down one of the jars, she placed 
it upon the table, and examined the label 
attached to the cover. 

“OWNWAYS PRESERVED. That sounds 
uncommonly nice,” said the Princess to herself; 
“T must certainly try this.” So taking a pair 
of pincers, she proceeded to untwist the wire 
that fastened down the lid. 

As she did this, she noticed a curious sort 
of movement in the cover, just as if something 
inside was trying to escape. 

“Tt has: become fermented,” exclaimed the 
Princess; but at the same moment up flew 
the lid of the jar, and out sprang a little old 
woman, no more than four inches high, upon 
the table. 

She was dressed in the stiffest of brown 
dresses, with a long pinched-in waist, and a 
stiffly starched cap upon her head, the border 
of which stood in rigid plaits around her thin, | 
sharp face. 
“There is but one way of doing things, and | 

| 





that way is mine,” exclaimed the little old 
woman, as she sprang upon the table. 

“ How surprising!” exclaimed the Princess. 

“There is but one way of doing things, and 
that way is mine,” cried the little figure again, 
in a shrill, authoritative voice. 

“Where did you come from? Did my fairy 
godmother send you here?” asked the Princess, 
bending over the table to look at this strange 
sight more closely. 

“There is but one way of doing things, and 
that way is mine,” was the only reply to the 
Princess’s question. 

“Cannot you say anything besides that?” 
inquired the Princess. 

“There is but one way of doing things, and 


oO”? 
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that way is mine!” screamed the, little old 
woman, again. 

Just at that moment the young Baron 
Gustavus entered, and his wife turned round 
to relate to him this extraordinary occurrence. 

“Tt must have been your fancy, my dear,” 
he replied, looking round the room. “There 
is no little old lady here, that I can see.” 

The Princess looked upon the table and 
under it, and into the jar, but whatever the | 
small creature was it had disappeared. 

“ How very remarkable!” said she. “Iam 
certain I saw and heard her only a moment 
ago.” 

“ You are evidently suffering from nervous | 
excitement,” remarked the Baron; “ you must | 
take a little of my mother’s famous marjoram | 
tea.” 

“ Marjoram tea!” exclaimed the Princess, | 
with disdain. ‘“ Who ever heard of such a 
thing? Probably you mean a decoction of 
rose leaves and honey; that is what Dr. One- 
path, our Court physician, always prescribes 
for disordered nerves.” 

“You may depend upon it, there is nothing 
so efficacious as my mother’s marjoram tea,” 
answered her husband. 

“Tt is scarcely likely that the Baroness of | 
Baargeld should be so well informed on such 
subjects as our good Dr. Onepath,” said the 
Princess. 

“Experience in these things is often worth 
far more than knowledge, and my mother’s 
marjoram tea has cured some of the worst 
cases,” replied the Baron. 

“Dr. Onepath would not be the favourite | 
physician at the Court of Wolf-an-der-Thure 





perience,” said the Princess Hulda; “and he 
is particularly skilful in all disorders of the 
nerves, sO you must allow me to maintain the 
superiority of his prescriptions. But to return 
to the strange appearance of the little old 
ladys I assure you I saw her with my own 
eyes, and heard her speak too. It was no 
nervous fancy of any kind.” 

“ And I still maintain that it was,” replied 
her husband; “ moreover, to convince you that 
it was but a delusion of the imagination, I will 
open one of the other jars, and see what it 
contains ;” and saying this, the young Baron 
took another of the mysterious jars from the 
stand, and placed it on the table. 

“T have really never examined them before,” 
said he. “ What is this upon thelabel? SELF- 
IMPORTANCE PRESERVED. That sounds | 
odd, certainly ;” and he proceeded to unfasten | 
the wire securing the lid. 

The same jerking up of the cover of the 
jar occurred again; and just as the young| 








| hardly see how that can be. 


the Princess. 


Baron Gustavus was leaning over it, up flew 
the lid, hitting him a blow on the face, and 
out stepped a little man upon the table, about 
the size of the old woman the Princess had 
seen. This strange little figure began imme- 
diately to strut about, with his head thrown 
back, whilst he exclaimed in a shrill but 
pompous voice, “I have a better right than 
you here—lI have a better right than you.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the young man, “I 
Why, I am a 
Baron.” 

“ And I a Princess,” said his wife. 

“TI have a better right than you here,” 
repeated the little figure over and over again. 
Evidently he, like the little old woman, had 
but one phrase in his vocabulary. 

“ This is a most extraordinary circumstance,’ 
said the Baron Gustavus; “I cannot under- 
stand it. We had better ask Hildegarde to 
come here; she has studied the occult sciences, 
and might, perhaps, be able to explain this 
phenomenon.” 

“T do not see anything to explain,” replied 
**T suppose you are convinced 
now that it was no delusion of my fancy; and 


> 


|being a seventh daughter myself, I ought 


naturally to know more about supernatural 
beings than your sister Hildegarde.”’ 
“ Hildegarde is a very clever woman,” said 


|the Baron; “she understands the mechanical 
| art and judicial astrology, and has learned the 


dead tongues.” 

“TI wonder that your mother permits it,” 
replied the Princess. “I have often heard 
the Queen of Wolf-an-der-Thure remark that 
nothing is so inelegant and unbecoming in a 
lady as too much learning. Such pursuits 
would be regarded at Court as quite peculiar 
and out of place.” 

At that moment the gong sounded for the 
evening meal, and the young Baron and his 
wife looked round the room to see what had 
become of the little gentleman who a few 
minutes before had been strutting over the 
table; but he, too, had disappeared. 

** We had better not stay to search for him 
now,” said the Baron, as his wife began lifting 
up the table cover and shaking the hangings 
to see if she could discover the strange little 
figures. ‘“ You know my father so excessively 
dislikes being made to wait for any one at 
supper.” 

“It would surely be nothing unbecoming 
for the Baron of Baargeld to be kept waiting 
by me, who am a Princess in my own right,” 
said the lady, still continuing her search. 

“A Baron with his coffers full of gold is 
worth a great deal more in my opinion,” 
replied her husband, “than a King whose 
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treasury is empty. My father could any day 
buy the whole kingdom of Wolf-an-der-Thure 
if he wished for it.” 

“But all his money could not make him an 
hereditary monarch, descended from a long 
line of sovereigns,” replied the Princess, draw- 
ing up her head. 

Some attendants here entered the apart- 
ment with a message that the Baron of Baar- 
geld awaited the presence of the Baron Gus- 
tavus and the Princess Hulda in the great 
dining-hall. 

As soon as the household was seated at 
table the Baron Gustavus related the story of 
the opening of the two jars. 

“A very unaccountable tale,” said the old 
Baron, doubtfully; “you both fell asleep and 
dreamt it, I expect.” 

“We cannot but believe a fact,” replied the 
Princess, “ for we saw the creatures with our 
own eyes.” 

“T would rather have seen them with mine,” 
said the Baron of Baargeld. 

“It is certainly one of the most remarkable 
things that has ever occurred,” said the Baron 
Gustavus; “perfectly unaccountable, but not 
to be discredited.” 

“It is nothing remarkable at all,’’ replied 
the Lady Hildegarde. “Those who are ac- 
quainted with the occult sciences are well 
aware that there is a species of spirits which 
make bottles their favourite haunts; as long 
as they are kept fast corked down they can 
do no harm, but when once let loose their in- 
fluence is often malicious and inimical.” 

“Tt all arises from indigestion,’ said the 
old Baroness, decisively. “A little weak 
marjoram tea, taken in the morning fasting, 
is the best cure for these distressing fancies. 
I will have some prepared this evening and 
send it you, my daughter, the first thing in 
the morning; and Gustavus had better begin 
a course of it also, as he seems to have been 


“Thank you,” replied the Princess Hulda, 
“but I never take any other medicine than 
that prescribed by Dr. Onepath, our Court 
physician; and his recipe for such cases is a 
decoction of rose leaves and honey. If, how- 
ever, you will do me the favour to send for 
the other jar, it may be opened here, and then 
all can judge whether our story ought to be 
discredited in this way.”’ 

The third mysterious jar was sent for from 
the boudoir of the Princess, and placed upon 
the table, just before the Baroness of Baargeld. 
Then the old lady, calling for a pair of pincers, 
began to untwist the wire by which the cover 
was fastened down. 


us see what this is inscribed upon the label— 
FAULT-FINDING PRESERVED.” 

“A very useful and highly necessary thing 
in a large household,” remarked the Baroness, 
continuing to unfasten the cover. “I do not 
know what would become ach! what is 
this?” and she started back in fright, as a 
strange and hideous-looking little old woman 
sprang out of the jar before the Baroness, and 
shaking her withered little fist at the company, 
screamed out, in a voice like that of a hoarse 
cat, “You are all wrong! Why don’t you 
attend to me? You are all wrong! you are 
all wrong!” 

“ Avaunt, thou imp of darkness! I defy 
thee!” cried the Baron, who was a very brave 
man. 

“Catch her! catch her!” 
Baroness. “Why doesn’t some one catch 
her P” 

An attempt was then made to secure the 





shrieked the | 


little crooked old woman, but she flew across | 


the table, still screaming out her only phrase, 


beneath it. 
and began to look under it, and to search the 
great hall in every part, but no trace of the 
little creature could be discovered. 

“ How excessively careless to let the thing 
escape!” said the Baroness. “If you had 
only had your wits about you, you might, 
some of you, have surely captured it. It is 
so important to maintain presence of mind in 
such emergencies.” 

“Then why did not you catch it yourself?” 
replied the Baron; “it was nearer to you than 
to either of us when it first escaped from the 
jar. If you had not given way to a foolish 
fright, you could have put your hand upon 


to have seized the two they saw.” 


glected so excellent an opportunity of examining 
these singular phenomena,” said the Lady 
Hildegarde. 


But some persons are so little given to observe 
what they see, or to reason upon it; they 


somewhat scornfully at her sister-in-law. 

“Tt is not the custom in royal circles to ex- 
hibit any astonishment at what takes place, or 
to examine into unusual occurrences and reason 
upon them,” replied the Princess. “ A baron’s 
daughter may, perhaps, be permitted to do so, 
but in personages of the highest rank it would 
be highly undignified and unbecoming.” 





“Stop a moment,” cried the Baron; “let 


and disappeared in some mysterious manner | 
Every one started from the table | 


the creature at once; and I cannot think what | 
Gustavus or Hulda could have been about not | 


“It was certainly a great pity to have ne- | 
“Who can tell what important | 


discoveries might have been made respecting | 
the existence and influence of spiritual beings? | 


have no eyes for anything but for what is | 
material ;”” and the Lady Hildegarde looked 
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“T can never imagine anything really un- 
dignified in using the powers of the mind, 
if, perchance, one happens to possess any,” 
answered the Lady Hildegarde. 

“That is, probably, because you are un- 
aware of what royal etiquette demands,” said 
the Princess. 

“The first thing that politeness demands is 
courtesy, and there is nothing so uncourteous 
and ill-bred as self-assertion,” said the Baroness. 
“T am surprised, daughter-in-law, that you are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the code of 
good manners to know that.” 

“My wife has no need to come to the Castle 
of Baargeld to be taught manners,” exclaimed 
the young Baron, angrily; “and as the pre- 
sent conversation appears to me to be neither 
pleasant nor profitable, we will retire at once 
to our own apartments.” 

“ And you are welcome to go,” said the old 
Baron, “if you cannot make yourselves more 
agreeable. I cannot think what has come over 
you all to-day, that you should fall out in 
this way.” 

“T have fallen out with no one,” said the 
Lady Hildegarde, meekly, “I have only rea- 
soned and pleaded.” 

“T cannot see such an evil thing as pride | 
and not reprove it,’ said the Baroness, as 
her son and daughter-in-law were quitting the | 
apartment. 








“If the reproof is unheeded or | 
cast off, I have at least saved myself from | 
sin, and satisfied my own conscience.” 


attempted sometimes to settle the disputes and 
to command peace. He might as well have tried 
to silence and still the withered leaves, which 
now whirled and fussed and rustled all day 
long, around the castle walls. No authority 
was sufficient to reduce the discordant elements 
of the household to order and calm; and the 
baron only added to the storm when he essayed 
to control it. 

The baroness, good woman, had always 
shown some indications of a talent for setting 
other people to rights; but hitherto she had 
often controlled the disposition by the reflec- 
tion that the censure which was upon her lip 
was rather the expression of her own irrita- 
bility, than the result of a desire to see others 
acting wisely and rightly. But now her end- 
less complaints and ceaseless exhortations re- 
ceived no check. She had learned to rejoice 
in iniquity, because it afforded her the grati- 
fication of rebuking the offender; and it would 
not have pleased her at all, if those around her 
had acted with such prudence and propriety, 
as to leave her no plea for finding fault. 

As for the Princess, she spent most of her 
time, when she was alone with her husband, in 
explaining to him how much she had given up 


'in leaving the Court of Wolf-an-der-Thure, and 


coming to the Castle of Baargeld. Nothing 
which was in the least degree different from 
which she had been accustomed to was to be 
thought of or endured. Every arrangement 


| of the household, every opinion or plan which 


This was only the beginning of a most miser- did not exactly coincide with those of her own 


able state of things, into which this once happy 
and united family now fell. The three evil | 


little spirits of fault-finding, self-importance, | of her learning ; 


family, was immediately ridiculed and abused. 
She despised the Lady Hildegarde on account 
and the Lady Hildegarde de- 


and rigidity of method, had been let loose into| spised her for her want of it. She asserted 
the household, and from henceforth it was con- | on all occasions the supreme dignity and im- 
tinually divided against itself. The most | portance of birth; while her husband and his 
trifling subjects gave rise to long and hot| relatives maintained the superior power and 
discussions, the most unimportant actions were | grandeur of wealth, and scoffed at poverty. 

criticised and censured, and the slightest} The young Baron Gustavus had once been 
annoyance regarded as an unpardonable insult. | satisfied with the place of a son in the house- 
Not a day arose that did not bring with it new| hold of his father, but now he resented the 
causes for strife ; and by degrees affection itself | smallest restraint upon his actions, or the least 


began to wear away under the constant fric- 
tion. For even the truest and deepest human 
love is not proof against the wasting influences 
of incessant bickerings and complaints. Many 
drops of water seem but of small account, and 
yet by them the. hardest rock is pierced, and 
the firmest loosened; and a love which might 
have held out bravely against the fiercest 
winter storm, has yielded again and again to 
the continual pattering of little provocations 
and petty encounters. 

It was in vain that the Baron of Baargeld, 
who had always prided himself, as a brave man 
should, upon being master in his own castle, 


II. 


intimation that he was not the head of the 
family as an insult to his own importance. He 
assumed an authority, and gave directions, as 
though all were under his control, and this 
brought him into constant strife with his 
| father and the other members of the house- 
hold. 

Some months passed away, and the warring 
elements in the Castle of Baargeld continued 
their strife. But now the vexed Christmas 
time drew on, that time of forgiveness and 
love, of “ peace on earth and goodwill towards 
man.” Beyond the castle walls the ground 
was covered with snow, and the drifts were so 
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high that the Baron was forced to forego his 
customary amusement of hunting. Being thus 
deprived of his usual occupation abroad, he 
turned his attention the more to the miserable 
state of things at home. Formerly, when a 
severe winter had snowed up the Baron within 
his castle walls, he had at least found it a sea- 
son of repose, but now he had no peace from 
morning to night, for the constant appeals 
made to him from one side or another, and the 
continual complaints to which he was forced 
to listen. Now it was seldom that the Baron of 
Baargeld had set himself to reflect upon any 
subject, and he was but little in the habit of 
drawing conclusions, or seeking for causes; so 
when he began to think of what could be the 
reason of all the unhappy disagreements which 
prevailed amongst them, it was a good while 
before he could arrive at any satisfactory result. 
At one time he decided that old mother Katse 
had bewitched them all; at another time, he 
concluded there must be something pestilential 
in the air; and then he remembered that they 
had never had any peace in the family since 
the new flooring had been laid down, and he 
wondered whether that could have had any- 
thing to do with the disturbances. But Christ- 
mas-Eve had arrived before he could satisfy 
himself that either of these causes was the 
true one. It happened then, that as he was 
thinking of what means could be taken torestore 
the family happiness and peace, he exclaimed 
to himself, “ A fair field, and a bold foe, I never 
have shunned in my life, but what can be done 
to subdue these family jars ?P”’ 

At the word “jars,” the Baron gave a start, 
for the whole scene with the fairy’s three 


mysterious jars suddenly rose before him. | 


“T’ve got it at last,” he cried, “ it’s those three 
little imps that have got loose amongst us. 
Let me see, what were they called? Faultfind- 
ing, Ownways, and Self-importance. That’s 
it, it is they who have been stirring up this 
seething witches’ broth in my family. And 
now the first thing to be done is to catch them, 
and bury them out of sight; and we'll do it 
to-night. Yes, ’tis said, that on the eve before 


the day of the birth of our blessed Lord, the | 


evil powers lose their influence awhile, and all 
good intentions and desires are strengthened.” 

So the Baron of Baargeld called his house- 
hold together, and after alluding to the present 


unhappy disagreements which prevailed among 
them, he announced that he had been fortunate 
enough to discover the cause; and he proposed 
that they should all resolve not to retire to 
rest that night until these three evil spirits, 
called Faultfinding, Ownways, and Self-im- 
portance had been banished from among them 
for ever, and buried in oblivion. The Princess 
was the only person who made any objection 
to this, for she felt that as the jars had been 
given especially to her by her fairy godmother, 
it was needful to oppose their being got rid of 
in this way. But she also presently yielded, 
as her husband reminded her that she pos- 
sessed besides a gift from her other godmother, 
which had never been put to any purpose, and 
which, no doubt, had been originally designed 
by the good fairy for this especial object. 

“The golden spade!” cried the Baron. 
“Bring it forth, and with it we will dig a 
grave, deep as the foundations of the castle 
itself, and there will we bury the jars and the 
imps for ever.” 

A search was now commenced by the whole 
family all over the castle, and lurking about in 
dark closets and hidden corners, they found 
the three little imps. They were caught with- 
out much difficulty, for they had lost all their 
energy at the near approach of the holy sea- 
son, when love and peace came down to earth. 
; As each was captured, it was put into its jar, 
jand the cover securely fastened down. Then 
| @ procession was formed to the ground beyond 
| the castle walls. The Baron of Baargeld walked 
| first, followed by the three ladies of his family, 
| carrying the three jars, while the young Baron 
| Gustavus came behind with the golden spade. 
The wonderful virtues of the golden spade 
were soon proved, for it passed through the 
frozen earth and pierced the granite rock be- 
neath, as easily as a knife cuts butter; and 
here, in a grave full ten feet deep, they buried 
for ever the family jars. 

It is needless to add that after this, like all 
good heroes and heroines, “ they lived together 
very happily for ever afterwards.” And thus 
may all the families live who shall read this 
together at the coming Christmas time, not 
only in this world, which is so full of jars, but 
“for ever afterwards,” in a world the harmony 
of which is disturbed by no clashing notes. 

A. J, BUCKLAND. 
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MAITRE BEEF. 
THE STORY OF A SEA-FARM. 


Ir you look at a map of France you will see| condition among them, but in bad grape 
the small island of Ré, within the deepest recess | seasons the want of the common necessaries of 
of the Bay of Biscay, off the shores of the) their simple life was bitterly felt; and espe- 
Lower Charente, with its three promontories| cially so on account of the great uncertainties 
running out towards La Vendée, and the one| of their fishing trade. 

farthest from the great ocean, separated only! There was always a chance that the boats 
by a narrow channel from La Rochelle. | might not be lucky; and at this particular time 


The sunny slopes and terraces of the island 
are covered with vineyards, which, however, 
are far from presenting the rich and pictu- 
resque appearance we are apt to imagine; for 
the vines as a rule are kept low, and not suf- 
fered to run wild in garlands of leaves and 
green or purple clusters: they ure tied to poles 


very much as hops are in Kent, and the ground | 


is kept free from litter between the rows, so 


many families dreaded lest their sons, who were 
perhaps their strongest and hardiest bread-win- 
ners, might be taken from them by the conscrip- 
tion, which was then—in the early part of Sep- 
tember—just beginning, the office being open at 
the Government school at St. Martin’s. The 
fathers of families and the captains of fishing 
vessels were exempted from serving ; and some 
of the younger men rather liked the prospect 








that during the greater part of the year they|of seeing more of the world, and perhaps of 
impart a look rather of poverty than of luxuri-| rising to the rank of officers in the imperial 
ance to the scenery. While the vintage lasts|navy; others, again, feared the long winter 
all the inhabitants of hill and vale, rich and|for those they were to leave, or for other 


poor, young and old, are busy, either in gather- | reasons hated the thoughts of the discipline to || 








ing the grapes or in superintending the har- 


vest, which, until lately, formed their chief} 


means of support; though corn is also grown 
in small quantities in the interior of the 
country. Along the coast, the greater num- 
ber of the men are engaged in the fisheries ; 
and all of these below a certain age are enrolled 
in what may be termed the reserve of the 
French navy. They are obliged as boys to 
attend the Government schools, and afterwards 
to pass examinations in seamanship and other 
branches of education; while plenty of time is 
also allowed for their work on board the fish- 
ing-boats. In this manner the navy can 
always be recruited by men admirably trained 


both by instruction and experience for their | 


duties. 

Young men are drafted into the French 
navy by what is called a conscription; an 
office for the purpose is opened at certain 
times in the various maritime towns, and 
those whose names are on the lists are obliged 


to draw lots, and if a marching number is| 


drawn, immediately to start for the depdt to 
which their ticket summons them. No other 
choice is allowed, excepting that the conscript 
can send a substitute in his stead, if he is able 
to pay the required sum to get another man 
to serve for him. Much wailing of mothers 


and sweethearts attends the close of the ballot, | 


as may readily be imagined. 


In the year 1857 the inhabitants of I’Ile de | 


| which they were about to be subjected. 

Nowhere was there greater anxiety when 
the ballot actually began than in a cottage on 
a lonely part of the island where Madame 
| Perrette, a widow, resided with her sons and 
| daughters, and where, by most earnest striv- 
| ings, they gained at best a scanty subsistence, 
by vine-culture and fishing. 

& * * * * * 

“Maitre Beef,’ answered Antoine, “ means 
to clear away the mud when he has built his 

| dyke; but you know he never does things in 
|a hurry, and he is so busy with his own work 
| that he has very little time to try to carry out 
| his idea.” 

I fear he will lose his pains,” answered the 
|widow; “the flood tides will carry away his 
building, even if it stands till then.” 

“ Well, mother,” replied Antoine, “ when one 
has an idea, one can but try, as you have often 
told Pierre and me; Maitre Beef is trying his, 

,and for my part I believe he will succeed. I 
am sure, if the vines do not do better next 
year than they are doing now, and if we have 
| such losses with the nets again, we shall want 
| something new to help us to get on. Maitre 
Beef tells Pierre that he will find us all “sea- 
farmers” when he comes home three years 
| hence.” 

“ Ah, three years hence,” sighed the mother, 
|“ there will be many changes before then.” 
Thus conversing, the little party soon after- 


Ré were in great trouble at the comparative | wards reached St. Martin’s, whose church bells 


failure of their vines ; poverty was the general 


they had long heard ringing out on the downs. 
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The harbour was crowded with fishing-boats 
drawn up in close array, with every flag and 
bit of coloured bunting that could be mustered 
flying in the September air, and glistening in 
the sunshine. All kinds of fishing-tackle were 
heaped on the quay, and the salting troughs 
were already filled in the curing-yards, in ex- 
pectation of the first loads of fish. Great was 
the excitement everywhere; and the street 
leading from the church to the quay was 
crowded; every window was open and filled 
with gazers as the procession left the church, 
accompanied by the people who had taken part 
in the service. The fronts of the houses were 
decorated with whatever coloured draperies 
could be hung out, carpets, quilts, and even 
shawls being put in requisition, as well as 
wreaths of evergreens and wild flowers. When 
Monsieur le Curé and his attendants, with the 
mayor and the principal inhabitants of the 
town, reached the quay, prayers according to 
custom were again offered up for the success of 
the fishery, and the boats and nets in general 
were duly blessed. The curé then went on 
board Antoine’s vessel, as his sisters called it, 
and there found them and their mother, with 
other friends of the owners; and after bestow- 
ing his blessing upom her, jhe drank to her 
prosperity, and all present did the same, add- 
ing his health also to their toast. 

The ceremonies of the day concluded with a 
grand discharge from two rusty old cannon, 
and all the guns and pistols in the town; and 
then the church bells rang out their loudest 
peal, which was taken up by many a solitary 
bell im the chapels among the mountains, and 
all the island knew that the herring season 
had begun. 

Madame Perrette had already prepared for 
Pierre’s departure, which she knew was some 
day or other certain to take place. The next 
two days, therefore, were chiefly spent in tak- 
ing leave of his friends; the family going to- 
gether to the different houses, and receiving 
many friendly visits in return; but the time 
soon came in which the young sailor had to 
start for the mainland, and then, with his com- 
panions, to march to the appointed depét. He 
had the satisfaction, however, of seeing two 
noble takes of fish landed before he started; 
and though Maitre Beef said little, he promised 
he would. occasionally visit his mother, and 
help her to keep up her spirits. 

The new year of 1858 had set in, when one 
evening, in pursuance of his promise, he came 
to the cottage, as indeed he had often done 
before,and found Madame Perrette and her girls 
busy as usual. They were delighted, however, 
to have a fresh auditor for the contents of a 
large square letter which had come from Pierre, 


written in good spirits. Maitre Beef slowly 
smoked his pipe over the strong-looking cha- 
racters as he sat within the ingle-nook, and 
now and then looked up the chimney at the 
stars, which shone down it from the frosty 
sky. It was easy to see that the absence of 
the son, who wrote so cheerfully, had told 
sadly on the resources of his home; the girls 
looked as if they had had too much work for 
their strength, and their mother knew it; but 
the house had to be maintained, and there was 
no help for it, though Antoine brought in his 
fair share of wages, and often fish to cure for 
home use. 


“‘ Antoine is a good lad,” said Maitre Beef; | 


“when he has an hour to spare he comes to help 
me, and I don’t mean to let him do it for nothing; 
so here, Madame,” he continued, taking a five- 
franc piece out of his pocket, and laying it on the 
table, “is some of what I owe him. Iwant to see 
Lolotte’s henhouse at the back of this chimney ; 
he will be able to help her to build one after 
being my pupil so often, and I assure you every 
chicken she can rear, and all the eggs she can 
save, will bring in a good price this year. We 
shall have a whole army of workmen to main- 
tain at this end of the island, if my idea turns 
out as I believe it will! Pierre is growing a 
fine man, not a doubt of it; look at his writing! 
and by the time he comes back he will find a 
new kind of industry set up here, which will 
make us all less dependent on the vines; so 
keep a good heart, Madame.” 

It was the longest speech Maitre Beef had 
ever been known to make, and, backed by the 
five-frane piece, it brought a pleasant glow of 
hope round the hearth. Antoine took the hint 


‘|about the poultry, and they did much better in 


their new house, built on to the great chimney ; 
so that the warmth from it served a double 
purpose, inside and outside. 

Early in the spring Maitre Beef bought a 
few bushels of fine growing oysters, and laid 
them down carefully in the enclosure formed 
by his low dyke, amongst some large stones he 
had picked out of the surrounding mud-banks ; 
and while he worked as usual, they went on 
growing. He and Antoine had cleared that 
bit of the shore for them, and strewed it thick 
with old shells of all sorts, and pieces of rock 





and pebbles, so they had nothing to fear from 
the mud. 

The few inhabitants between Point de Rive- 
doux and Point de Some watched the result of 
the experiment very narrowly; not without 
often quoting old sayings against new plans 
that happened not to have occurred to any of 
themselves; but it was, after all, only tried on a 
very small scale, and on a part of the public 





foreshore, where any one else might follow 
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Beef’s example, should it turn out a profitable 
one. 

He one day explained to Antoine how he 
came to think at all on the subject. He had 
observed the “spat,” or spawn, floating out 
from one of the private beds belonging to a 
wealthy proprietor, who liked oysters at his 
own table, and seen how it was caught by any 
stone or stake that happened to be in the way, 
and so prevented its becoming lost at sea. He 
had then bought a small microscope, and had 
examined for himself the enormous amount of 
spawn “ brooded” by a single oyster; and de- 
termined that with such a supply only a care- 


ful study of the natural habits of the creature | the embryo state. 


cavities which act the part of the heart. The 
stomach is situated near the mouth. . The 
oyster has no feet, but cam move by opening 
and closing its shell, and it secures food by 
means of its beard, which acts as a kind of 
rake. In fact, the internal structure of the 
oyster, while it is excellently adapted to that 
animal’s mode of life, is exceedingly simple. 
“Oysters do not leave their ova, like many 
other marine creatures, but incubate them in 
the folds of their mantle among the lamin of 
their lungs. There the ova remain surrounded 
by mucous matter; which is necessary to their 
development, and within which they pass to 
The mass of ova, or ‘ spat,’ 





was needed to enable him to place oysters in|as it is familiarly called, undergoes various 


such circumstances as would secure their rapid 
increase, as it were, under his own hand. 

Mr. Bertram, in his “ Harvest of the Sea,” | 
has described the organization of a fully de- | 
veloped oyster so clearly, that I will here quote | 
his exact words, as they are probably much 
better than those Beef would have used, though | 
he did his work so cleverly. 

“Oysters begin to sicken about the end of 
April, so that it is well that their grand rest | 
commences in May. The shedding of spawn | 
continues during the whole of the hot months 
—not but that during that period there may | 
be found supplies of healthy oysters; but as a/ 
general rule it is better that there should be a/| 
total cessation of the trade during the summer | 
season, because were the beds disturbed by a! 
search for the healthy oysters the spawn would 
be scattered and destroyed. 

“ Zoologically the oyster is known as Ostrea 
edulis, Its outward appearance is familiar to 
even very landward people, and no human 
engineer could have invented so admirable a 
home for the pulpy and headless mass of jelly 
that is contained within the rough-looking 
shell. The oyster is a curiously constructed 
animal; but I fear that, comparatively speak- 
ing, very few of my readers have ever seen a 
perfect one, as oysters are very much mutilated, | 
being generally deprived of their beards before | 
they are sent to table, and otherwise hurt, both 
accidently in the opening and by use and wont, 
as in the case of the beard. Its mouth— it has 
no jaws or teeth—is a kind of trunk or snout 
with four lips, and leafy coverings or gills are 
spread over the body to act as lungs, and keep 
from the action of the water the air which the 
animal requires for its existence. This cover- 
ing is divided into two lobes with ciliated edges. 
Four leaves or membranous plates act as ca- 
pillary funnels, open at the farthest extremities. 
Behind the gills there is a large whitish fatty 
part enclosing the stomach and intestines. 
The vessels of circulation play into muscular 





changes in its colour, meanwhile losing its 
fluidity. This state indicates the near termi- 
nation of the development and the sending 
forth of the embryo oysters to an independent 
existence, for by this time the young oysters 
can live without the protection of the maternal 
organs.” By the aid of the microscope the 


| young animal can be seen with its shell perfect, 


and its holding-on apparatus, which is also a 
kind of swimming-pad, ready to clutch the first 
“ coigne of vantage ” that the current may carry 
it against. ‘“ Perhaps half a million is on the 
average the amount of ‘spat’ which each oyster 
can ‘brew’ in one season.” The parent oyster 
goes on brewing its spawn for some time, the 
whole operation taking up a considerable period, 
say from two to four weeks. It is supposed 
that the spawn swims about with the current 
for a short period before it falls, being, in the 
meantime, devoured by countless sea-animals 
of all kinds. “When found floating on the 
water it is greenish in appearance, and each 
little splash may be likened to an oyster nebula, 
which resolves itself, when examined by a 
powerful glass, into a thousand distinct 
animals. 

“The Abbé Diquemarc, who has keenly 
observed the habits of the principal mollusca, 
assures us that oysters, when free, are perfectly 
able to transport themselves from one place to 
another by simply causing the sea water to 
enter and emerge suddenly from between their 
valves, and these they use with extreme rapidity 
and great force. By means of the operation 
now described the oyster is enabled to defend 
itself from its enemies among the minor crus- 
tacea, particularly the small erabs, which en- 
deavour to enter the shell when it is half open. 
‘Some naturalists,’ the Abbé says, ‘go the 
length of allowing the oyster to have great 
foresight,’ which he illustrates by an allusion 
to the habits of those found by the sea-side. 
‘These oysters,’ he says, ‘exposed to the daily 
change of tides, appear to be aware that they 
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are likely to be exposed to dryness at certain 
recurring periods, and so they preserve water 
in their shells to supply their wants when the 
tide is at ebb.’ This peculiarity renders them 
more easy of transportation to remote distances 
than those members of the family which are 
caught at a considerable distance from the 
shore.” 

When Beef had gradually explained to An- 
toine all he had observed with regard to the 
loss of the “spat,” by no proper holding-on 
places being provided for it, he determined to 
avoid the risk, as far as might be, of losing the 
produce of his own oysters. For this purpose, 
in the course of the summer, he drove a few 
strong stakes into the soft places left in his 
enclosure (or, more properly speaking, his small 
“oyster-park’’) between high and low water 
mark,and wove between them somedry branches 
of trees. At first he tied these with rope, but 
he soon found that did not answer, because the 
water speedily caused it to decay; he after- 
wards used strong galvanized iron wire. 

But we are now speaking of his early experi- 
ments, and they were many; before anything 
was known about oyster-farming in ]’Lle de Ré, 
and while the subject had scarcely begun to 
attract attention in France or in England. 

Many of the shells of the oysters he had 
bought were covered with very small excres- 
cences, which, in fact, were infant oysters; 
these in due time became larger, and had to 
be separated (exactly as the roots of annuals 
are divided in spring) and then laid on the 
stone; where there is sun and mud there will 
be found the little molluscs, crustacea,and swim- 
ming infusoria, which are the food of the oyster, 
and being well supplied with food, the young 
creatures grew to be fine bearded oysters of 
large size and exquisite flavour. 

The spawn was caught by the twisted 
branches and the stakes, and became of great 
value as “brood”’ to stock other parks. Still 
the neighbours only looked on and wondered 
through the summer of 1858; but when Maitre 
Beef actually sold £6 worth of oysters from his 
stock, and proceeded to double the dimensions 
of his farm, they thought it high time to follow 
his example, and so rapidly did their work 
proceed, that in the course of that year two 
hundred parks were laid out between Point de 
Rivedoux and Point de Some. 

Hitherto the public foreshores had been 
utterly valueless, and therefore free to any one 
who chose to use them; but Beef had now 
proved that human labour and ingenuity could 
make them as valuable as arable land. The 
French Government, therefore, now demanded 
a@ nominal rent of a franc annually for each 
park, the object being to retain possession of 


these sea-farms; this is so far a hardship that 
the farmers are only tenants at will, and liable 
at any time to be ejected from their property, 
but notwithstanding this advantage, the whole 
shore was speedily mapped out for parks. 
The great amount of labour required for this 
object far exceeded the means of the fishermen, 
as may well be imagined. A little army of 
labourers, however, consisting of a thousand 
men, soon came down from the interior of the 
country, and took possession with them of the 
enormous mud banks. 

Now came the time in which Madame 
Parette and her family began to feel the good 
effects of their friend’s advice. The poultry 
had thriven amazingly in the warmth of the 
kitchen chimney through the early spring, and 
they had a great supply of eggs preserved 
ready for sale; the small garden had been well 
manured with kelp, that grows wild on the 
rocks, and the offal of fish; nothing that could 
be used for this important purpose was ever 
wasted, and the amount of vegetables grown in 
consequence on the ledges of the cliff that rose 
above their cottage was surprising, though of 
course many kinds flourished best in the 
ground beneath it. Maitre Beef had recom- 
mended crops of small salad between the rows 
of vines, and while the plants were thinly 
covered with young leaves. This answered 
extremely well. Before summer and its la- 
bours set in, the girls had learned to econo- 
mize every inch of space that could be covered 
with earth, and their work was lightened by the 
slender streamlet that ran down from the cliff, 
and lost itself in the sand and mud not far 
from their door. 

“Tt strikes me, mother,” said Antoine, on 
returning one evening from the busiest part of 
the shore, “that we are losing a great deal by 
letting our stream run to waste. Maitre Beef 
tells me that he thought so that day he first 
came to talk about Pierre’s going away, and 


being so absent was a bad sign.” 
Madame Perrette laughed as she acknow- 


nearly to the point at which the stream dis- 
appeared, she could not see what farther good 
it could de them. 


Rose, looking up from the quantity of coloured 
shirts she was cutting out at the table. “It 
helps to keep our vines green, and to make our 
garden produce such good crops that every one 
wonders at them. We have excellent water 
for the house, too, and almost always it fills 
the duck pond; surely we cannot expect 





more. 











watched Fanchon and Madelon making ponds | 
for little fish. You recollect you thought his | 


ledged her mistake, but with the tide coming up | 


“ Dear little thin thread of water!” cried | 
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“TI expect a great deal more,’ answered 
Antoine, with a gravity worthy of Maitre Beef 
himself. “I want it to make Pierre’s farm the 
very best sea-farm in all the Ile. Why not? 
As soon as ever you have got money enough 
to pay for laying it out, we are to have one 
just where the stream is lost. I am sure we 
shall bring it to light again, and then what an 
advantage for our flock of oysters to get a 
variety of food! Your good thread of water, 
Rose, will carry all sorts of insects, and things 
we Should never think of, straight to their bed. 
Whatever it takes them from the garden, or 
the vines, or the poultry yard, will be so much 
gain for us. Do you not long to see them 
growing, and fattening, and increasing in 
number ?—oh! in such numbers.” 

Here there was a general chorus of ac- 
quiescence, and Antoine, in spite of his newly 
acquired wisdom, actually started up and 
executed a pirouette all round the red brick 
floor. 

“We want only one hundred francs more,” 
said the mother, “we have a hundred and 
fifty already laid by, before we can safely lay 
out our own park; and besides, we have paid 
every farthing we owed. Prices are rising 
very much in the Ile, but then what we sell 
now is well paid for, and if we had fifty pairs 





thicker and more carefully built walls. 
while he continued to breed oysters himself on 
a small scale, content with regularly increasing 
his profits each year. 


Besides such parks as Maitre Beef first 


began with, it was soon found advisable to 
have also what were called 


“claires,”’ for 
fattening the young brood, and these required 
Mean- 


His success during 
1859 had been the means of spreading comfort 


and comparative wealth on all sides in I’Ile de 
Ré, and oyster-farming was making rapid 
progress along the shores of the Bay of Biscay. 


While Beef was trying his “idea” at his 


native place, the French Government had taken 
steps to revive the trade in native oysters, 
which had become nearly valueless. 
fifteen years ago there was scarcely an oyster 
of native growth in France; the beds had be- 
come so exhausted by over-dredging as to be 
unproductive, so far as their money value was 
concerned, and to be totally unable to recover 
themselves, so far as their power of repro- 
ductiveness was at stake. 
had formerly employed 1,400 men, with 200 
boats, and yielded an annual revenue of 400,000 
francs, had become so reduced as to require 
only 100 men and 20 boats. 


About 


Oyster farms which 


A scientific man, 


of hands they would be employed very profit-| named M. Coste, was therefore sent by the 


ably.” 

“We have twelve already,” said Madelon, 
who was knitting away as fast as possible. 

It was indeed true that any number might 
this year find abundant work, and at fair 
wages. Almost every variety of labour was 
proceeding along the coast of I’Ile de Ré. The 
hardest of all was that of clearing away the 
mud, but that was necessary before the oyster- 
beds could be made; then walls and dykes 
had to be built, and Maitre Beef’s simple ex- 
pedient of using the stones he found lying 
ready would have gone a very little way with 
so many parks to be divided. The rocks were 
therefore blasted to find materials, and then 
the work of the stonemasons began. The 
ground had also to be paved in a rough way, 
and footroads made. Vehicles were required 
for the transit of all sorts of materials, and 
therefore carriage ways had likewise to be con- 
structed. It was necessary to contrive ditches 
to carry off the mud; the parks had to be 
stocked with breeding oysters, and to be kept 
carefully free from the various kinds of sea 
animals that prey upon the oyster; and many 
other daily duties had to be performed that 


Government to examine into the state of the 
sea fisheries of France and Italy, and to see 
how it would be possible, by artificial cultiva- 
tion, to re-stock the old oyster farms, and to lay 
down new ones. 
follow M. Coste on his voyage of exploration, 
we will give only a brief account of his visit to 
Lake Fusaro, in Italy, where oyster farming 
had been established in the old days of the 
Roman Kmperors. 


Without attempting here to 


The mode of oyster breeding at this place 


was then, as now, to erect artificial pyramids 
of stones in the water, surrounded by stakes of 
wood, in order to intercept the spawn, the 
oyster being laid down on the stones. 
of branches were also used to collect the 
spawn, which, as I have already said, requires, 
within forty-eight hours of its emission, to 
secure a holding-on place, or be lost for ever. 
The plan of the Fusaro oyster breeders struck 
M. Coste as being eminently practical, and 
suitable for imitation on the coasts of France. 
He had one of the stakes pulled up, and was 
gratified to find it covered with oysters of all 
ages and sizes. 
cultivation was therefore, at his instigation, 


Fagots 


The Lake Fusaro system of 


demanded the minute attention of the owners. | strongly recommended by the French Govern- 


“To construct an oyster-bed thirty yards 





ment to the French people, as being the most 


square costs about £12 of English money, and | suitable to follow, and experiments were at 
it has been calculated that the return from 


once entered upon with a view to ascertain 
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some of the beds has been as high as 1,000 per 
cent.” 
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whether it would be as practicable to cultivate 
oysters among the agitated waves of the open 
sea as in the quiet waters of Fusaro. In order 
to settle this point it was determined to re- 
new the old oyster beds in the Bay of St. 
Brieuc, and, notwithstanding the fact that the 
water there is exceedingly deep, and the winds 
very violent, immediate and almost miracu- 
lous success was the result. The fascines (or 
fagots) laid down soon became covered with 
spawn, and branches were speedily exhibited 
at Paris and other places containing thousands 
of young oysters. 

The experiments at St. Brieuc were com- 
menced early in the spring of 1859, on part of 
a space of 3,000 acres that was deemed suit- 
able for the reception of spat. A quantity of 
breeding oysters, approaching to three mil- 
lions, was laid down, either on the old beds or 
on newly constructed longitudinal banks; 
these were sown thick on a bottom composed 
chiefly of immense quantities of old shells— 
the “middens” of Cancale, in fact,—so that 
there was a more than ordinary good chance 
for the spat finding at once a proper holding-on 
place. Then, again, over some of the new banks 
fascines made of boughs tightly tied together 
were sunk and chained over the beds, so as to 
intercept such portions of spawn as were 
likely, upon rising, to be carried away by the 
force of the tide. In less than six months the 


the clearing away of the vast mud banks had 
been necessary for the preparation of the parks 
and claires, muddy ground was excellent for 
the growth of oysters, and that they quickly 
became saleable grown on such a locality. 
Marl was found to be a still better soil, on 
account of the heat, and quiet, and abundance 
of food the young animals found there. Dr. 
Kemmerer, of St. Martin’s, an enthusiast in 
the pursuit of oyster farming, invented a tile, 
which he covered with some kind of composi- 
tion that can, when occasion requires, be easily 
peeled off, so that the crop of oysters that may 
be gathered upon it in the collecting parks 
can be transferred from place to place with the 
greatest possible ease. The oysters may be 
peeled off the tiles when they are six or seven 
months old. Maitre Beef’s first flooring of 
old oyster-shells is still, however, considered 


by experienced breeders the best for the re- | 


ception of spat. This bottom is called in 
England and Scotland “ cultch,” and is now 
the one most extensively used. 

Such a bottom he and Antoine determined 
to lay down in the park that Madame Perrette 
soon saw formed opposite her cottage, and in 
which she invested the twelve pounds she and 
her children had been able to lay by for the 
purpose within a year of Pierre’s departure. 
She had the advantage of the little stream from 
the vineyard and the garden, and therefore 
Maitre Beef recommended that a “claire” 





success of the operations in the Bay of St. 
Brieuc was assured, for at the proper season a 
great fall of spawn had occurred, and the | 
bottom shells were covered with the spat, | 
while the fascines were so thickly coated with 
young oysters that an estimate of 20,000 for 
each fascine was not thought an exaggeration. 

In a report for 1860 we obtain, in connection 
with the St. Brieuc experiments, an idea of the 
cost of oyster breeding, which I translate for 
the benefit of people at home :—* The total ex- 
penses for farming a bank were 221 francs, 
and if the 300 fascines laid down upon it be 
multiplied by 20,000 (the number of oysters 
they contain), 6,000,000 will be obtained, 
which, if sold at twenty francs a thousand, 
will produce 120,000 franes. If, however, the | 
number of oysters on a fascine were to be 
reckoned only at 10,000, the sum of 60,000 
francs would be received, which, for an ex- 
penditure of only 221 francs, would give a, 
larger profit than any other branch of in-| 
dustry.” 

Maitre Beef had commenced the successful | 





should be added to the park as speedily as 


possible, for the purpose of fattening her | 


stock. The following year Antoine found so 
much work was required to keep the beds fit 
for the reception and growth of the young 
oysters, and to free them from their natural 
enemies, especially mussels, that he, with two 
or three other “ proprietors,” as they joyfully 
and truly called themselves, kept a boat for 
dredging. Every oyster in the course of the 
year was examined, the dead ones removed, 
double oysters divided, and the new broods 
detached from the cultch and separated, pre- 
viously to being placed in the fattening pond. 

By the the time Pierre Perrette returned 
home the whole aspect of the island was 
changed. When Antoine went to meet him 
on his arrival at St. Martin’s, the brothers 
scarcely recognised each other, they were 
both so altered and improved, but that might 
readily have been expected: the marvel was 


jin the aspect of the shore, and in the colony 


that had settled upon it. The harbour was 


cultivation of oysters, as we have said, on I’Ile| just then crowded again with herring boats ; 
de Ré twelye months before the date of the| but though no féte was proceeding the town 


experiments at St. Brieuc. 


As time went on, | looked as busy as it did on the day of the 


several fresh facts were established at the| blessing of the fishery; it was all alive with 


oyster farms. 


It was found that, although | its new oyster trade in addition to its former 
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one. The vintage of 1860 was not so favour- 
able as that of the last autumn had been, but | 
few of the islanders now depended on that 
source of income alone; for besides the export | 
of oysters, a great many commodities were | 
imported needed by the increase of their com-| 
merce, and the comfort of the population, and 
every one was doing well. 

Pierre heard with wonder from Antoine, as 





has jts divisions, and they employ special 
watchmen to guard the crops, and to see that 
all goes on with perfect propriety and good 
faith. I think we all willingly obey the laws 
made for our own advantage.” 

The brothers were now near Point de Risse- 
dour, and the meeting at the cottage may be 
imagined far better than I can describe it. All 
had prospered, under the happy influences of 


they walked homewards, some of the details | abundant and well-paid work, both within and 


already mentioned, and watched the people | without the dear old home. 


Madame Perrette, 


“as busy in their fish parks as the market | when she saw both her sons by her side again, 


gardeners are in their strawberry-beds 
Kent.” 

He heard also the laws that were enacted 
by the oyster farmers themselves for the 
government of the colony. 

“There will be a meeting of our parliament | 
to-morrow evening,” said Antoine, “ at which | 
our friend Maitre Beef will speak. . I hope 
you will be present, for you know you are 
already a farmer; the park and claire are our 
mother’s, but there is ample space reserved for 
you, and we have already built part of the 
walls; and there is plenty of stock ready to 
lay down!” 

“ How often I have pictured home to my- 
self!” said Pierre, “and how little I could 
have imagined all that you were doing for me; 
but I am not come back as poor as I went; | 


| 





in| looked quite fresh and young, compared to 


what she had done when this story began; 
and yet she announced to Pierre that Rose was 
already engaged to marry a young man of her 
own class who had just been chosen as a dele- 
gate from the community to which they be- 
longed, and who was expected to do much for 
the extension of the trade. 

The little girls had grown fat and rosy, and 
were enchanted to show the results of their 
industry to Pierre, as well as to receive his 
warmest thanks. In the course of the even- 
ing the silver-clasped Bible as usual was 
brought out, and a chapter read by the mother 
of the family to her children before they sepa- 
rated, and her boys were once more left to 
enjoy the two red-curtained beds. 

“We have been so kusy of late,” she said to 


have got a little money to help our sea-farming, | Pierre, “ that I have got my future son-in-law, 
and Maitre Beef must tell us how to lay it out| who can draw as well as write, to copy those 
to the best advantage.” | four lines for me, which I have often repeated 
“That he is sure to do,” answered Antoine,|to you. They were written by the mother of 
“but you will hear others also speak to-morrow, | one of the great. leaders of the Protestants a 
who express themselves better than he does.| great many years ago, when, I dare say, there 
Such arguments are often held as to oyster-|was as much hurry of business as there is 
culture as will make you stare! You must | round us now, though of a different kind. You 
know that we are all divided now by our own | see how nicely Jules has done them with all 
laws into four communities, who tell each other | those beautiful colours; it was he, too, who 
any information that is gained, for the general | framed them over the fireplace; and he says 
good of all engaged in oyster farming. Three/he shall make a copy for Rose before he takes 
delegates from each of our communities are} her to her new home.” 
elected to conduct the general business, and to} The lines were four of those composed by 
communicate with the Government Depart- {the mother of Melancthon, and in English run 
ment of Marine when necessary. There, | thus:— 
Pierre, is a new idea for you!” 
“T am overwhelmed with new ideas,” 
answered the handsome young seaman; “and | 
I cannot understand how you contrive to| 
manage such a vast business as I see spreading 
on every side of us, so as to keep all the se- | 
parate interests clear of each other; is every) It was on these good rules, that Madame 
fish farmer an honest man?” |Perrette conducted the arrangements of her 
“We try to guard against, every species of house; and we therefore cannot wonder if, in 
fraud,” replied Antoine. “ Every farmer pays | the course of three years after Pierre’s return 
a small contribution towards the general ex- home, her family had fully participated in the 
pense of good government; each community’ prosperity introduced by Maitre Beef in 1858. 


“ Greasing the wheel impedeth not ; 
Stopping for prayer delayeth not ; 
Giving of alms impoverisheth not ; 
The word of God deceiveth not.” 









































| and who has earned all his laurels in the East, | 
| will be of general interest. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JAMES HOPE GRANT, G.C.B,, &c. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


Sir James Hore Grant, or Sir Hope Grant, as | peaceful than those of battle—the fair fields of 
he is usually called, is one of the most distin- |a painter’s canvas, his brother, Sir Francis 
guished cavalry officers of the day, and as in | Grant, has won his way to the proudest position 
this series of memoirs we have treated of the | to which a painter can aspire, that of the Presi- 
achievements of infantry officers, of officers of |dency of the Royal Academy; and the two 
the Royal and Indian services, including a | brothers, knights of different orders, can sur- 
cavalry officer of the latter army, I think a | vey with pridetheir respective careers—the one 
sketch of the career of a celebrated soldier of | since he first “exhibited” at the Academy in 
the same arm, but belonging to what was | 1834, the other since the day, forty-three years 
known as exclusively her Majesty’s service, | ago, when he first buckled on his maiden sword. 
Hope Grant received his commission as a 
| cornet in the 9th Lancers in 1826, and passed 

Sir Hope Grant was born in the year 1808, | through the grades of lieutenant (1828) and 
and is the youngest son of Francis Grant, Esq., | captain (1836), without seeing service. But 
of Kilgraston House, Bridge of Earn, in the | from the year 1842, when he took part in the 
county of Perthshire. He is not the only | latter portion of the operations in China down 
member of his family who has earned distinc- | to the end of 1860, a period of eighteen years, 
tion. With weapons differing widely from a he was present at as many hard-fought fields 
cavalry officer’s sword and revolver—a brush, | as almost any soldier in her Majesty’s service. 
palette, and maulstick—and on fields more |When Hope Grant joined the 9th Lancers the 
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regiment was stationed in Scotland, but they 
marched for England in March, 1827, and 
arrived at York in the beginning of April. 
During the five succeeding years that the 9th 
were stationed at home, the uniform good con- 
duct of the corps in quarters, its appearance, 
equipment, and discipline, were frequently 
commended, while its firm and temperate be- 
haviour procured the regiment the confidence 
of the military authorities. In April, 1830, 
soon after the accession of King William 


of the considerable reinforcements for the army 
of Sir Hugh Gough. On their arrival it was 
at once resolved to advance on Nankin itself, 
the ancient capital of the empire, as the most 
certain way of bringing the “celestials” to 
terms. On the 6th July, accordingly, the fleet, 
consisting of upwards of seventy sail, under 
the command of Admiral Sir William Parker, 
passed up the great river Yang-tze, At Seshan, 
about fifteen miles below Chin-kiang-foo, some 
batteries opened fire, but were speedily silenced. 


On the 16th the military and naval comman- 
ders-in-chief reconnoitred the approaches, and 
approached the entrance of the Imperial Canal, 
which passes close to the city, and forms one 
of the greatest works of the description in 
China. As no soldiers were seen on the walls, 
and no other preparations for defence were 


IV., it was stationed at St. James’s Park, 
and was inspected by his Majesty on the 22nd 
July, who expressed his unqualified approba- 
tion of the appearance of the regiment, and 
was graciously pleased to confer upon it the 
distinguishing title of the “ Queen’s Royal,” in 
honour of his consort Queen Adelaide. In the 














winter of 1830 the 9th was detached to various | visible, it was at first thought that little resist- 
parts of Hants, Wilts, and Somerset, to assist |anee would be offered. When, however, some 
in quelling disturbances, and in the protection | of the officers landed on Golden Island, which 
of agricultural and other property against | is opposite the entrance of the Great Canal, and 
incendiarism, and other modes of destruction, | climbed to the top of the Pagoda, in the centre 
to which the lower classes were addicted to an | of the island, they discovered three large en- 
alarming extent, in consequence of the wide-|campments on the slope of the hills to the 
spread feeling of exasperation against the Tory | south-west of the city. The British land force 
party, for their obstinate rejection of parlia-| consisted of about 7,000 men, besides a small 
mentary reform. The several troops returned | body of seamen and marines under Captain 
to Hounslow in 1831, and in the following} Richards, R.N. On the evening of the 20th 
year embarked for Dublin. At this period the | July, all preparations for the attack were com- 
colour of the uniform was changed from blue to| pleted, and on the following morning Lord 
scarlet. After remaining in Ireland nearly| Saltoun’s brigade was the first to land, and, 
three years, the regiment returned to England | gallantly attacking the Chinese encamped out- 
in May, 1835, and in the spring of the following | sidethe walls, soon drove them over the hills. The 
year marched to Edinburgh and Glasgow,| two other brigades, under Generals Schoedde 
whence they returned to this country, and after | and Bartley, accompanied by Sir Hugh Gough 
being stationed in the midland counties pro-|}and Sir William Parker escaladed the walls, 
ceeded in April, 1839, to Ipswich.. They were | and forced open a gate with gunpowder, and so 
employed in escort duty with her Majesty at| effected an entrance into the city. Todo the 
Hounslow in 1840, and in May, 1842, em-| Tartar soldiers justice, they fought with des- 
barked for India. All these details of the early | perate courage. 
service of the subject of this memoir will inte-| In the interior of the city they held every 
rest some of my older readers, who will doubt-| street and house where they could hope to 
less recall the young officer of Lancers, who| make a stand, and large numbers, on discover- 
was so popular in country quarters, not only| ing the futility of resistance, with perfect de- 
for his affable, gentlemanlike manners, but for | liberation put an end to their own lives, in 
the great proficiency he had acquired as an| many instances taking first those of their wives 
amateur performer of the violoncello, a talent|andchildren. The city was now in entire pos- 
he was always good-natured enough to display | session of the British, but in consequence of the 
when called upon. great heat, and the vast number of dead bodies 
When, in May, 1842, the 9th Lancers went] in the streets and houses, cholera broke out 
to India, Major Grant (he attained his cap-| among the inhabitants, and the troops had to 
taincy on the 29th May, 1835, and his majority | be removed outside the walls. The fleet then 
on the 22nd April, 1842) proceeded to China,| sailed for Nankin, situated some 200 miles 
having been fortunate enough to be selected | from the sea, and the troops were landed for 
by Major-General Lord Saltoun to act as his| the assault on this great city, when these con- 
brigade-major during the concluding operations | tinued successes at length brought the Empe- 
of the war. He arrived in the country at the|ror, the brother of the “sun and moon,” to his 
same time as the late Lord Clyde, who then| senses, and the true state of affairs being 
commanded the 98th, which formed a portion | represented to him, his commissioner came on 
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board the Cornwallis, the admiral’s flag-ship, 
on the 28th August; on the 29th a treaty of 
peace was signed, and the army was withdrawn 
from the Celestial Empire. 

Hope Grant, on his return to India, rejoined 
his regiment, and was present with it at the 
decisive battle of Sobraon, fought on the 10th 
February, 1846, which terminated the cam- 
paign of the Sutlej, as the first Sikh war was 
called. As the cavalry could of course take no 
part in storming the entrenchments of the 
enemy in that sanguinary field, a detailed ac- 
count of the engagement is unnecessary. 
Major Grant and the gallant 9th were of ser- 
vice in cutting up the flying foe after the battle, 
thereby rendering the defeat more crushing. 
During the ensuing short period of tranquillity, 
Hope Grant achieved a victory in a more peace- 
fal arena than that in which he had hitherto 
distinguished himself. In 1847 he married 
Helen, a daughter of Benjamin Taylor, Esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

The wonderful vitality and martial spirit 
of the Sikhs may be gathered from the fact 
that, notwithstanding the loss of some 250 
guns experienced by them during this short 
campaign, they were enabled, before three 
years had passed, to take the field with a 
scarcely less numerous train of artillery, and 
to arm their entrenched camps with powerful 
batteries of guns of position. Yet so it was. 
The first siege of Mooltan was raised on the 
14th September, 1848, in consequence of the 
treachery of Shere Singh, and that sirdar 
quickly rallied round his standard a considerable 
army and a magnificent park of artillery. Hope 
Grant took part in every action of the approach- 
ing campaign, with the exception of Sadoolapore. 
He was in command of his regiment when it 
joined the grand army concentrating at Feroze- 
pore, under the command of Lord Gough. The 
division of cavalry under Brigadier-General 
Cureton was divided into two brigades, and 
consisted of three splendid regiments of British 
horse, the 3rd, 9th, and 14th, backed by five 
corps of regular, and five of irregular cavalry. 
Major Grant’s regiment, mustering 700 sabres, 
formed a portion of Brigadier Pope’s com- 
mand. Lord Gough arrived at Ferozepore on 
the 5th November, and crossed the Ravee on 
the 16th, when the campaign may be said to 
have opened no less than seven months after 
the murder of the two British officers at Mool- 
tan. Shere Singh, with about 15,000 Sikhs, 
had taken up a good strategic position at Ram- 
nuggur, on the Chenaub, of which he occupied 
both banks. His main force was posted on the 
right bank, protected by twenty-eight heavy 
guns, sufficiently covered from any fire that 


had also the command of a ford, and had boats, 
by means of which he had free access to a sandy 
island, also swept by his batteries. On the morn- 
ing of the 22nd November Lord Gough marched 
down to Ramnuggur, and resolved at once to 
attack the Sikh force on the left bank of the 
Chenaub, and drive it across the river. After 
a slight skirmish, the fire of a troop of our 
Horse Artillery showed the position of the 
Sikh guns, which opened a heavy cannonade of 
shot and shell on the British force. The order 
was given to the artillery to limber up and 
retire, but one gun, having stuck fast in the 
sand, the commander-in-chief appears to have 
given leave to the 14th Dragoons to charge the 
heavy masses of cavalry and infantry that had 
crossed the ford to take possession of it. The 
troops, becoming entangled in the dry sandy 
bed of the stream, were cut up by the enemy’s 
fire, and many valuable lives were lost, chief 
among them being two most gallant cavalry 


ficed, fell covered with glory. The whole sad 
business, in its conception and execution, re- 
minds one painfully of the still more famous 
charge of the light cavalryat Balaclava. Lord 
Gough, having withdrawn his troops after the 
action of the 22nd, awaited for a week the 
arrival of his heavy guns and pontoons. 

On the Ist December, Sir Joseph Thackwell 
and Brigadier-General Colin Campbell were 
despatched with a force of 8,000 men, and 
crossed the Chenaub by mid-day of the 2nd; 


them on the opposite side, but as day drew on 
returned to camp. After Sir Joseph Thack- 
well’s action at Sadoolapore on the following 
day, the commander-in-chief crossed the 
Chenaub with his entire force on the 4th, with- 
out meeting with any opposition. The 9th 
Lancers and 14th Dragoons, under Major-Gene- 
ral Gilbert, with the cavalry of Thackwell’s 
force, were immediately sent in pursuit of the 
Sikhs:but soon returned. A period of inaction 
now ensued, and throughout the month of De- 
cember and a portion of January the British 
army remained motionless between the Jhelum 
and the Chenaub. Lord Gough reviewed his 
troops on the 11th January at Lassoorie, and 
on the following day marched a distance of 
twelve miles to attack the Sikh army, which, 


taken up a very strong defensive positica on 
ground where our cavalry, in which arm we 
were strongest, were totally unable to act with 
any effect. 

On the 13th January was fought the me- 





could be opened from the opposite bank. He 





morable battle of Chillianwallah, when with 


officers, Brigadier Cureton and Colonel William | 
Havelock, both of whom, though uselessly sacri- | 


numbering 30,000 men, with 60 guns, had ! 











while Brigadier Pope’s brigade moved out at | 
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only two weak infantry divisions, and having 
barely two hours of daylight, Lord Gough hurled 
his soldiers—suffering from thirst, hunger, 
and fatigue—against the enemy’s lines, though 
covered with a thick jungle that concealed 
the ' position of the guns, Pope’s cavalry 
brigade, consisting of the 14th Dragoons, 9th 
Lancers, with two native cavalry regiments, 
was posted on the right, in prolongation of 
Colin Campbell’s infantry division, while three 
troops of artillery and a field battery attached 
to the brigade were planted in the rear, and 
could not therefore open fire from a single 
gun. The operations of the brigade were not 
successful, and one regiment did not add to 
its renown in the charge that ensued, but this 
corps was not the 9th Lancers. The following 
account of the share taken in the battle of 
Chillianwallah by the cavalry brigade, of which 
Major Grant’s regiment formed part, is from 
the pen of Mr. Marshman; and though the 
9th is not mentioned therein, this is a feature 
in its favour, when the three other corps are 
particularized in so unenviable a manner. 
“This strong cavalry. brigade was entrusted 
to Brigadier Pope, who had been an active 
officer in his youth, but was now unable to| 
mount his horse without assistance. He was | 
moreover of a fanciful and irritable temper, 
and obstinately wedded to his old-fashioned 
notions of cavalry manoeuvres. 

“He advanced his four regiments, formed 
in a single line, and though the forest was 
dense, not a skirmisher was sent forward to 
explore the way, and no reserve. As the line 
advanced, first at a walk and then at a trot, 
it was broken up by trees and clumps of brush- 
wood into numerous series of small sections 
doubled behind each other. In this state of 
things a small body of Sikh horse, intoxicated 
with drugs, rushed in a mass upon the centre, 
wounded the brigadier, and caused a sensation 
of terror among the native cavalry which it 
was found impossible to counteract. Just at 
this crisis some one in the ranks of the 14th 
Dragoons, whose name has never been ascer- 
tained, uttered the words, ‘ Threes about.’ The 
regiment at once turned to the rear, and 
moved off in confusion ; and as the Sikh horse 
pressed in its track galloped headlong in 
disgraceful panic through the cannon and 
waggons posted in its rear, notwithstanding 
the utmost. efforts of its commander, Colonel 
King, and of the chaplain of the force, the Rev. 
Mr. Whiting, to rally the fugitives. The 
Sikh horse entered the ranks of the artillery 
along with the flying Dragoons, and captured 
four guns.” 

In the memoir of the late Lord Clyde we 








have seen how that gallant soldier, then simple 





Brigadier-General Colin Campbell, snatched 
victory from the hands of the Sikhs; it was 
well and gallantly done, and no ‘action of his 
long and distinguished career was grander 
than this, when, at a moment of doubt and 
disorder, he bore down on the victorious foe, 
who had almost annihilated Pennycuick’s 
brigade, and captured the guns which had 
inflicted such loss in the British ranks. 

At the final overthrow of the cause of the 
Khalsa at Guzerat on the 22nd February, 1849, 
Major Grant again commanded his regiment, 
and earned distinction by the soldierly manner 
in which he handled them. After the Sikh 
artillery had been silenced by the tremendous 
cannonade rained upon them for two hours and 
a half, the infantry carried the villages in front 
of them at the point of the bayonet; then it 
was seen that the time had arrived for the 
cavalry toact. A body of Sikh horse, together 
with 1,500 Afghan cavalry, under Akram Khan, 
a son of Dost Mahomed, had the temerity to 
advance against the flank and rear of Sir Joseph 
Thackwell, who commanded the cavalry division. 
That distinguished general forthwith despatch- 
ed against them a portion of the 9th Lancers 
and a regiment of Scinde horse, which had 
been disciplined under the eye of Sir Charles 
Napier, and had long and most efficiently con- 
tributed to the defence of the province. 
noble corps, commanded by Captain Malcolm, 
a “ preux chevalier,” of the order that furnished 





This | 


a Hodson at Delhi, backed by the 9th, the whole | 


not numbering more than 700 sabres, charged 
the vast horde of Asiatic cavaliers, who, mounted 
on superb horses, gaily caparisoned and well 
armed, were foemen not unworthy of crossing 
swords with these picked troopers. The shock 
was irresistible, and the Afghan and Sikh 
horse were soon broken and forced to join-in 
the general stampede. The whole of the cavalry 
was now sent in pursuit. A writer well 


describes what ensued:—“ Onward they rushed, | 
dispersing, riding over, and trampling down in | 


their resistless career the flying and scattered 


infantry of the Sikhs, capturing guns and | 
waggons, and converting their discomfited | 
enemy into a shapeless mass of fugitives. It was | 
not till half-past four, when they had advanced | 


fifteen miles beyond Guzerat, that they drew 
rein, by which time the army of Shere Singh 
was a wreck, deprived of its camp, its standards, 
and fifty-three pieces of cannon.” Sir Joseph 
Thackwell, with his cavalry, bivouacked for the 
night on the ground he occupied, proposing to 
renew the pursuit the next morning, but he 
was recalled to the camp, and the enemy was 
thus enabled to escape across the Jhelum. 
However, a strong column which started in 
pursuit under Sir Walter Gilbert left the camp 
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on the following day, and after a hot chase the 
entire remnant of the Sikh army with forty-one 
guns surrendered on the 12th of March. 
In the general promotion after the war, 
Hope Grant received the brevet rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel and a C.B.-ship in recognition of his 
services. For a period of eight years not a 
shot was fired in India. During this time 
the second Burmese war was carried to a 
successful issue, but in this Hope Grant took 
no part. When the Indian mutiny broke 
forth like a tempest over the land, for a time 
almost sweeping away every trace of British 
power between Lahore and Allahabad, the 
subject of this memoir was stationed at 
Umballa, where he commanded his old regi- 
ment, having, meantime, attained his regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonelcy on 29th April, 1850, 
and his commission as full colonel on 28th 
November, 1854. 
On Sunday, the 10th May, took place the 
mutiny and massacre of several Europeans at 
Meerut, and on the following day was enacted, 
on a larger scale, and accompanied with far 
greater atrocities, the insurrection of the native 
troops and the massacre at Delhi. It was to 
avenge these unspeakable horrors, and to 
restore the flag of England torn down from 
the magazine at the imperial city of the Mo- 
ghuls, that towards the latter part of May a 
column under the commander-in-chief, Gene- 
ral Anson, poured out of Umballa, consisting 
of the following troops :—Her Majesty’s 9th 
Lancers, some 450 sabres, under Colonel Hope 
Grant, C.B.; Her Majesty’s 75th, about 800 
bayonets, under Colonel Herbert; 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, about the same strength, under 
Major Jacob; six companies of the 2nd Bengal 
Fusiliers, about 550 men, under Colonel St. 
G. D. Showers; Captain Turner’s and Captain 
Money’s troops of horse artillery; one squad- 
ron of 4th Cavalry, under Colonel Clayton; 
and the 60th Native Infantry, under Colonel 
T. Seaton, C.B.; the whole European force, 
which alone was reliable, numbering 450 cavalry, 
rather more than2,000 infantry, and twelve light 
guns. Scarcely had the advance reached Kur- 
naul when cholera broke out; on the 26th May 
General Anson was attacked, and died on the 
following day. Sir Henry Barnard, who was 
General of the Sirhind Division, immediately 
arrived from Umballa and took the supreme 
command. On the 7th of June the Umballa 
force effected at Alipore, one day’s march from 
Delhi, a junction with Brigadier Archdale 
Wilson’s column from Meerut, which had, on 
the 30th of the previous month, fought at 
Ghazee-ood-deen-nuggur, on the banks of the 
Hindun, the first general action of the Indian 


rebels. 
the combined force, which in round numbers 
consisted of 600 cavalry, 2,400 infantry, with 
twenty-two field guns; besides these, the siege 
train from Phillour was close behind with a 
weak company of European artillery and 100 
European artillery recruits. On the 8th of 
June the Delhi Field Force fought its first 
action. On the morning of this day, Hodson, 
who had been appointed to the charge of the 
intelligence department of the army, went out 
on a reconnoitring expedition, and reported on 
his return that the rebels had taken up a very 
strong position at an enclosed building called 
Budlee-kee-Serai, about five miles from the 
city. Preparations were at once made to dis- 
lodge them, and soon after two o’clock on the 
morning of the 8th the troops were on the 
move. The force brought into the field was 
divided into three brigades, and consisted of 
1,900 infantry and 170 cavalry, with fourteen 
guns, under the two brigadiers, Showers and 
Graves, and 350 cavalry and ten guns under 
Brigadier Hope Grant; a small column re- 
mained behind as a rear-guard, and to protect 
the siege train. To Hope Grant was assigned 
the task of attacking in reverse while the 
infantry brigades went at the enemy in front. 
A writer thus describes the action that ensued : 
—‘ A march of five miles brought them close 
upon the enemy’s position; the day was just 
breaking, and lights were seen in the enemy’s 
camp. While our guns were in the act of 
advancing, the enemy forestalled them and 
opened fire. The second brigade were still 
two miles in the rear when they heard the 
booming of the cannon; for, through some mis- 
management, store carts and cattle had so 
blocked up the road as to obstruct their march. 
But once clear of these impediments they 
pushed on at the double, and soon formed 
up in their position. In the meanwhile the 
heavy guns of the enemy—for our light field- 
pieces could do little towards silencing the 
eighteen and twenty-four pounders they had 


To add to the discomfiture, somebody called 
out ‘to prepare for cavalry,’ and the 75th 
formed into square, when the round shot 


ranks. 
but there was no time to remedy it, so gallop- 


they were to the batteries. 
with an English cheer, and the 1st Fusiliers 


brought up his column, and, by a slight flank 





mutiny, and had inflicted a signal defeat on the 








movement, leading his men under a heavy fire 





Sir Henry Barnard took command of 


brought out from the magazine—were playing | 
with deadly effect on the advancing column. | 


ing to their front he led them up in square as | 
On they sprang | 


nobly came up in support, and the guns were | 
mastered. Brigadier Graves had by this time | 
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Brigadier Showers saw the mistake, | 
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up to their knees in water, completed the 
capture. 

“Now appeared the long looked-for cavalry 
brigade. They had met with more obstacles 
and difficulties than they anticipated, but they 
arrived just in time to see the batteries taken, 
and by a dashing and murderous charge com- 
pleted the rout. The whole affair had scarcely 
lasted an hour, yet it was no easy victory.” 

The great feature of the fight was the splendid 
charge of the 75th, under Colonel Herbert; 
nothing could have been finer than the brilliant 
style in which they captured the guns that had 
dealt death and destruction into their ranks. 
The celerity with which the Sepoy artillerymen 
worked their guns, and the fatal accuracy of 
their aim, afforded a sufficient proof of the 
mistaken policy that had trained so many of the 
élite of the native soldiery in this arm of the 
service. All danger of sucha recurrence is now 
obviated, and almost the entire artillery force in 
India is European. Such was the battle of 
Budlee-kee-serai, but the fighting was by no 
means over yet, and the 8th of June is a 
memorable day in the annals of those warriors 
who are privileged to wear the Delhi medal. 
The rebels had taken up a second position on 
the ridge about two miles further on, and from 
this it was absolutely essential to dislodge 
them before the investment of Delhi could 
commence, as it overlooked, and in a measure 
commanded, the city. The British troops were 
exhausted, but after a short halt it was deter- 
mined to advance. The road separating, the 
force was divided into two portions, one pro- 
ceeding along the main road, under Sir Henry 
Barnard; the second, under the command of 
Brigadier-General Archdale Wilson, of the 
Bengal Artillery, taking the road to the left 
through the recently destroyed cantonments. 

General Barnard, who took with him the 
second brigade, under Brigadier Graves, found 
that the rebels had posted themselves strongly 
on the ridge overlooking the cantonments with 
guns in position, which were quickly brought 
to bear on his advancing column. Upon this 
he determined on a rapid flank movement to 
the left, in the hope of gaining the ridge under 
cover of the cantonments, and so taking the 
position in flank. This operation was crowned 
with success. The enemy hastily got their 
guns into position to meet the new attack, 
while Graves’s brigade, consisting of the 60th 
Rifles, and the 2nd Europeans advanced gal- 
lantly under the immediate eye of the General 
in command, and, supported by Captain Money’s 
troop of horse artillery, carried the guns in 
flank, the rebel artillery deserting their charges. 
Thus Brigadier Graves, who had commanded 
the Delhi garrison previously to the massacre, 














and who from this very spot, known as the 
“ Flagstaff Battery,” had taken, before he rode 
away, a last look of the city so basely betrayed 
by its defenders, now had the proud satisfaction 
of once more surveying it with British soldiers 
at his back. The hour of retribution had 
already begun to strike! During this time 
General Wilson, with Showers’ Brigade, and 
the rest of the cavalry and artillery, under 
Hope Grant, had been fighting their way 
along the right. The rebels maintained a 
harassing fire under cover of the wall sand 
gardens which lined the road, and in the 
by-lanes of the Subzee Mundee suburb, but 
the column gallantly forced it way, clearing 
all before them; the ridge on their extreme 
right was gained, and then they met at Hindoo 
Rao’s house their comrades of Brigadier 
Graves’s column, who, after mastering the Flag- 
staff, had fought their way along the crest of 
the ridge. Thus the British swept the whole 
of the rebel position clear of its late defenders ; 
the object of the day’s arduous fighting was 
attained, and the force was at once placed in 
position before Delhi. A civilian who took 
part in the engagement early in the day with 
Colonel Hope Grant’s column thus spiritedly 
writes of it :—‘We have all read and heard of 
the British cheer, but its effect must be seen 
to be appreciated. I never saw it better than 
at Budlee-kee-Serai. Pandy’s guns were all in 
position, and a beautiful position it was; every 
gun was in full play, and our advanced column, 
under Brigadier Grant, with which I was, had 
got round Pandy’s flank to his rear. Nothing 
was to be heard but heavy guns and the rattle 
of musketry, in the very teeth of which H.M.’s 
75th and 1st Europeans were marching up as 
if on parade, when that British cheer saluted 
our ears. It was like magic. Every gun ex- 
cept our own was silent immediately, though 
certainly not for very long. Even musketry 
seemed almost to have ceased, and we knew 
that the bayonet was doing its work on all who 
waited for it. It was some little time before 
the enemy’s guns opened again, and when they 
did, I can assure you they did not forgive the 
advance column for out-mancuvring them. 
Thus before nine o’clock the battle had been 
fought and won, and twenty-six guns captured, 
but with serious loss to the small British force. 
Forty-seven brave men had fallen, and 144 
were wounded, among the former being Colonel 
Chester, the Adjutant-General, killed by a 
round shot. Even yet the fighting was not 
over. The enemy opened with guns brought 
out of the city, and attempted to turn our 
right flank, and the troops who were about to 
take a little food and rest, were again turned 
out and captured one of the guns; when about 
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five o'clock the day’s work was ended, and 
quiet once more reigned around.” The position 
taken up by General Barnard was the most 
favourable for siege operations that could have 
been selected, and has been thus described :— 
“Tt lies about two miles from Delhi, separated 
by a long ridge of hill that rises in broken 
ground on the banks of the Jumna to our left, 
and smoothing down at, its highest point, ex- 
tends to our extreme right, where batteries are 
placed. It is crossed towards the left by the 
grand trunk road fromthe north-west, marked 
here and there by telegraph posts, from which 
still hung many broken pieces of wire; a little 
further to the right, on the ridge of the hill, 
stands the tower called the Flagstaff, and still 
further along, an old mosque, both occupied by 
pickets of our men. ‘To the extreme right is 
a hill called the General’s Mound, on which 
are placed our heavy batteries. Its top is 
crowned by a building called Hindoo Rao’s 
house, from an old Mahratta chieftain who 
lived there. All these points are connected 
bya road which runs along the summit of the 
hill. Part of the slope towards our camp is 
occupied by the ruined huts of the mutinous 
regiments, and the houses of their unfortunate 
officers. Behind the camp is a small river, 
which separates us from the plain, commanded 
by three of our heavy guns. It flows into the 
Jumna on the north side-of Delhi, and is of 
great advantage to us, as its banks, which are 
faced with stone, are too steep to allow the 
enemy to bring their horse artillery over to 
attack our rear, now that the bridges are 
destroyed in that direction. Our left flank is 
covered by the Jumna, which is now much 
swollen by the rains. Toour right is a mound 
on which are placed three heavy guns, and 
about three quarters of a mile beyond this is 
the suburb called the Subzee Mundee (which 
literally means “vegetable market ”), fall of 
country houses, enclosures, and gardens, in 
which a number of desperate fights have taken 
place between our men and the enemy. Our 
encampment is perfectly safe from everything 
but their shells, which fall into our camp almost 
every evening without doing any great harm.” 
This description of the British position was 
written in the early part of the siege, and addi- 
tional batteries were brought to bear on the 
city at a subsequent date. It, however, gives 
a very good idea of the nature of the ground. 
On the very day after the rout at Budlee- 

kee-Serai the enemy made an attack, and from 
this time they commenced an almost daily 
series of sallies, which would well nigh lead 
one to reverse the respective positions of 
the contending forces as besiegers and be- 


army available for service, owing in part to 
losses in action, but chiefly to sickness, that 
very frequently the entire force was turned 
out to meet these attacks, and even the pickets 
were withdrawn, We cannot therefore recount 
all the operations, but must confine ourselves 
to those in which Hope Grant took a promi- 
nent part. The rebels received large reinforce- 
ments about the 16th June, and on the 19th 
poured out in great numbers from the Lahore 
Gate, evidently with the object of making an at- 
tack on our rear, which was under the especial 
charge of the cavalry commanded by Hope 
Grant. They made a long circuit, and were 
lost sight of, when the troops, after being 
under arms for some hours, were recalled to 
camp. Late in the afternoon the alarm was 
again sounded, and it was found that the rebels 
had worked round and were within a mile and 
a half ofourrear. Brigadier Grant soon made 
his dispositions. The enemy, to the number 
of 3,000, had taken up a strong position, and 


opened fire on the advance of the cavalry. 
We cannot describe the action that ensued 
better than in Hope Grant’s own words :— 

“ On the afternoon of the 19th instant in- 


to be attacked in the rear. 

“The safety of the camp being under my 
direction, I immediately proceeded with a 
squadron of her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, two 
guns of Major Scott’s, two of Captain Money’s, 
and two of Major Turner’s, under command of 
Lieutenant Bishop, to prevent the near ap- 
proach of the enemy to our camp. When this 
force got to the right of the Ochterlony Gar- 
dens, a heavy fire of artillery was opened upon 
it, to which our guns replied. The troops 
from camp now began to arrive, and the action 
became general. 

“The enemy had taken up a position about 
half a mile in rear of the Ochterlony Gardens, 
and thence opened a very severe fire of round 
shot, grape, and canister. I advanced our 
guns right up to them, and our artillery re- 
plied to their fire with the greatest spirit. 

“ As long as it was light we succeeded in 
driving the rebels back, but in the dusk of the 





evening the enemy, who were in great num- 
bers, very nearly succeeded in turning our 
flank, and for some time two guns were in 
great jeopardy. 

“Tt now became very dark, but I succeeded, 
with Lieutenant Martin, of the 9th Lancers, 
in getting a few men together, and we charged 
into the enemy. 

“The guns, I am happy to say, were saved ; 
but a waggon of Major Scott’s battery was 





sieged.. So small indeed was the British 


blown up. I must not fail to mention the 


were well supplied with guns, with which they | 


formation was brought in that the camp was | 
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excellent conduct of a sowar of the 4th Irre- | was severe—five men killed and eight wounded, 
gular Cavalry, and two men of the 9th Lancers,|and thirty-one horses killed, wounded, and 
Privates Thomas Hancock and John Purcell, | missing.” 
who, when my horse was shot down, remained The Guide Corps, under Captain Daly, which 
by me throughout. One of these men and the/did such good service, as mentioned in Hope 
sowar effered me their horses, and I was/Grant’s report, had arrived in camp on the 
dragged out by the sowar’s horse. Private| morning of the 9th instant, having marched 
Hancock was severely wounded, and Private |from Murdan, in Yusufzye, a distance of 580 
Purcell’s horse was killed under him. The} miles, in twenty-two days—a feat unparalleled 
sowar’s name is Roopur Khan. in Indian history—and on the very day of 
“Qur fire re-opened, and the enemy were /|their arrival had proceeded with the troops 
driven back to the town. On the left flank,}sent out to engage the enemy, when their 
two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, under Col- | brilliant conduct earned the admiration of the 
onel Yule, one troop of the Carabineers, under | entire force. It was on this day that that 
Lieutenant Ellis, and the Guide Corps, under | noble young soldier, Quentin Battye, second 
Captain Daly, proceeded in support of Major|in command, died a soldier’s death, with a 
Tombs’ and Major Turner’s guns. The former | Latin quotation on his lips, “ Dulce et decorum 
proceeded with this Guide Corps, the latter | est pro patria mori!” 
with the 9th Lancers, in support to the left of| Sir Henry Barnard, in his official report to the 
the Oohterlony Gardens, and both opened fire. | Adjutant-General of the army, spoke in high 
“A squadron of the 9th Lancers, under} terms of the gallantry of the small body of 
Captain Anson, then charged down the road; | cavalry and artillery, numbering not more than 
|| and the third squadron, under Lieutenant |250 sabres and 12 guns. He said, “Under 
Jones, with Colonel Yule, followed in support. | no circumstances did officers and men merit 
Colonel Yule, I regret to say, fell at this time, | greater praise ;” while of the manner in which 
|| having received a shot in his leg, and was|the subject of this memoir handled his small 
killed by the enemy. He is a severe loss to | force, he wrote, “My thanks are due to Brigadier 
the 9th Lancers. The Guide Corps, under| Grant, C.B., who on this, as on all occasions, 
Captain Daly, gallantly charged twice; and [| evinces the highest qualifications for a cavalry 
regret to say this excellent officer was severely | officer.” The 23rd June, the centenary of the 
wounded in the shoulder, but the enemy were | Battle of Plassey, was signalized by a most 
beaten, and retired to the town. determined attack on the British position. 
“The following morning I was ordered by}The rebels had been informed by their holy 
the Major-General commanding to take a force} men that on that day the 100 years of the 
out on the same ground, and drive the enemy | Englishman’s “raj” would terminate, and they 
away, if any were still left. determined that the prophecy should be ful- 
“ I proceeded, but found only a strong picket | filled. So from five in the morning till late 
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of the enemy, which was easily driven back,|in the day the deadly struggle was continued 
and we captured a gun and two waggons, which | all along the line, but with the ultimate result 
they had left the night previously. of strengthening the British position. Every 
“TI beg to bring to the immediate notice of| attack was repulsed, and the Sammy House, a 
Major-General Sir H. Barnard the names of| small temple in the Subzee Mundee, was cap- 
the officers who had command of guns and | tured, and a picket was there established. 
squadrons. Major Scott, Captain Money, and; Reinforcements soon after poured in. Bri- 
| Lieutenant Bishop commanded the guns on| gadier-General Chamberlain arrived from the 
the right, and nothing could be better than the | Punjaub to fill Colonel Chester's place, and the 
way in which they brought their guns forward | besieging force, notwithstanding the great num- 
and opened them on the enemy, fearless of} ber laid up with sickness, owing to the terrific 
danger; also Captain Head, who was on the | heat and drenching rains, numbe: ed about 6,000 
right, and Captain Anson and Lieutenant Jones, | men of all arms. Further heavy fighting took 
who commanded squadrons on the left. The/ place during the remainder of the month, and 
conduct of all has been most favourably re-|on the 4th July the rebels received a large 
ported to me. Major Turner’s and Major | addition to their numbers, in the arrival of the 
Tombs’ names, I presume, will be mentioned | mutineers from the stations of Bareilly, Mora- 





by Brigadier Wilson, and it would be needless | dabad, and Shahjehanpore in Rohilcund. On 
my saying anything in their favour. the 5th July the English lost its second com- 
“I beg also to bring the name of Captain | mander-in-chief. Sir Henry Barnard expired on 





Daly before Sir Henry, a most gallant and | that day, sincerely mourned by the whole force, 
excellent officer. and his successor, General Reed, who suffered 


“TI regret to say the loss in the 9th Lancers | from feeble health, after nominally retaining the 
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command, resigned it into the hands of Briga- 
dier-General Archdale Wilson, an officer in 
whom the force had entire confidence. There 
was desperate fighting on the 9th July, and 
again on the 14th, in which Brigadier-General 
Chamberlain was badly wounded. Almost the 
whole force was engaged on both occasions for 
the entire day, but the fighting ended,as usual, in 
the complete repulse of the rebels. All July and 
during the early part of the month of August 
our army remained strictly on the defensive, 
and repulsed some very heavy attacks. General 
Wilson quietly waited the advent of reinforce- 
ments before making an attempt to besiege 
the town by regular approaches. Sir John 
Lawrence at Lahore was straining every nerve to 
raise new levies of Punjaubees, and despatched 
every soldier, both European and native, until 
his province was almost denuded of the former. 
The strength of our army before Delhi on the 
31st July was scarce 5,000 men of all ranks, 
effectives; 1,060 were sick and wounded, while 
In the 
23 actions that had béen fought up to that 


| date, the small force had lost, in killed, 22 











| officers and 296 men, and in wounded, 72 
| officers and 990 men. 


It is curious to read now how critical was 
our position as the dominant power in those 
latter days of the month of July. At one 
time it was proposed and debated by the 
highest authorities, not only to raise the siege 
of Delhi, but to yield up Peshawur to its old 
ruler, Dost Mahomed, so that the three Eu- 
ropean regiments stationed in that province 


| might be released for service elsewhere. In 
| this step it was thought lay the only chance 


of saving the thousands of helpless women 
and children cooped up in the forts in the upper 
provinces. Reviewing the arduous struggle 
of that time, Sir John Lawrence expressed 
himself in May, 1858, in his official Punjaub 
Mutiny Report :—“ In that extremity the only 
chance for the British of even preserving 
existence would have been to collect the Euro- 
peans into one solid mass.” Providentially, 
the extremity never arose. As to the proposal 
for relinquishing the siege of Delhi, General 
Wilson wrote as follows to Mr. Colvin, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west Pro- 
vinees, ‘on the 3lst July:—“It is my firm 
determination to hold my present position, 


| and to resist any attack to the last. The 


enemy are very numerous, and may possibly 
break through our entrenchments and over- 
whelm us, but the force will die at their post. 
Luckily, the enemy have no head and no 
method, and we hear dissensions are breaking 
out among them. Reinforcements are coming 
up under Nicholson. If we can hold on till 





they arrive, we shall be secure. I am making 
every possible arrangement ‘to secure the safe 
defence of our position.” This is a noble 
letter, and one worthy of a British general. 
I am indebted for it, and also for other portions 
of this memoir, to the Rev. J. Cave-Browne’s 
narrative of “The Punjaub and Delhi,” in 
1857, an exceedingly interesting and valuable 
work. 

The Kumaon Battalion, with a large convoy, 
reached the camp on the 1st August. Briga- 
dier-General Nicholson, who had succeeded 
his friend Chamberlain in the command of the 
Punjaub moveable column, arrived on the 8th, 


having pushed on in advance of his brigade, | 
which arrived a few days after, and consisted | 
of her Majesty’s 52nd, the remaining wing of | 
her Majesty’s 61st, Bourchier’s Field Battery, | 
a wing of the 6th Punjaub Infantry, and some | 


Mooltanee Horse and Foot. The remaining 
wing of the 8th Foot, three companies of the 
24th, with 3 Horse Artillery guns, and two and 
a half regiments of Punjaub Infantry, had also 


been sent on by Sir John Lawrence, and other | 


































reinforcements were daily arriving. As no more | 


European troops could be expected, General 
Wilson forthwith made preparations for carry- 
ing the rebel stronghold that-had so long defied 
the arms of England. The prospect was fur- 
ther brightened by a signal victory gained at 
Nujuffghur, by General Nicholson, the very 
day after his brigade arrived in camp. In his 
masterly arrangements this gallant officer gave 


promise of that genius for war which received | 


a still brighter illustration on that memorable 
day when he stormed the breach near the 
Cashmere bastion, and fell at the moment of 
victory. Two squadrons of the 9th Lancers 
shared in the glories of Nujuffghur, but Hope 
Grant did not accompany them. 

On the 4th September arrived the long- 
expected siege train, including 40 heavy guns 
and howitzers, and 10 heavy and 12 light 
mortars; and when the Cashmere Native Con- 
tingent marched into camp the force consisted 
of nearly 10,000 fighting men. The means of the 
Engineers were very restricted,—not in officers, 
for there were such celebrated men as Baird, 
Smith, and Taylor among them, but in rank 
and file, of whom there were only 120 regular 
Sappers. Some companies of Sikhs had, how- 
ever, been rapidly raised and partially trained, 
and a body of coolies had also been collected, 
and worked remarkably well. The front to be 
attacked consisted of the Moree, Cashmere, and 
Water Bastions, with the “curtain” walls 
connecting them; they presented features of 
great strength, having been in recent years 
altered and improved by our own Engineers. 
The height of the walls was twenty-four feet 
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above the ground level, while outside was a ditch | is this.” 


sixteen feet deep and twenty feet wide at the 
bottom. On the evening of the 7th September 
No. 1 advanced battery was traced about 700 
yards from the Moree Bastion, and was armed 
on the following day. In like manner Nos. 2 
and 3 batteries were traced, completed and 
armed with surprising rapidity, notwithstanding 
every attempt of the besieged, who saw with 
amazement and fear that the day of reckoning 
was quickly approaching, and strove with all 
their might to avert their doom. No.3 Battery 
was constructed in the boldest manner within 
180 yards of the Water Bastion. Notwith- 
standing a ceaseless fire of musketry from ad- 
vanced trenches and some light guns in the 
open, all the British batteries were completed 
and opened on the morning of the 11th. After 
a terrific and continuous cannonade, the three 
bastions so fiercely assailed were silenced, and 
on the morning of the 14th (the Engineers hav- 


the two breaches near the Cashmere and Water 
Bastions) the assault took place. Hope Grant 
as a cavalry officer took no part in the siege 
operations and the subsequent storm, and 
therefore in a memoir of his services it would 
be out of place to describe them in detail. He, 
with his Cavalry Brigade, was, however, not 
idle at a time when the fate of British India 
lay in the scales, and a reverse in the opera- 
tions then progressing would have been fatal, 
it may almost be said to every man, woman, 
and child speaking the Anglo-Saxon tongue in 
that wide-spreading empire. In spite of the 
immense disparity of numbers, and the almost 
impregnable position held by the rebels behind 
those walls, with an arsenal containing a large 
store of ordnance of every calibre, the as- 
saulting columns were successful, though at a 
terrible loss in officers and men, conspicuous 
among the former being the hero Brigadier- 
General Nicholson, who, though but thirty-five, 
was entrusted with the command of the first 
column, and met his mortal wound while ad- 
vancing beyond the Moree Bastion, towards the 
Lahore Gate. It was a loss that dimmed the 
lustre of even such a victory. Many days’ hard 
fighting ensued, and the city had to be con- 
quered inch by inch, but at length, by the 21st 
September, the whole of Delhi, including the 
Jumma Masjid, was in the hands of Gene- 
ral Wilson, who on that night proposed the 
health of her most gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria in the Dewan-i-Khas, the beautiful 
white marble durbar hall of the king’s palace, 
where once stood the famed peacock throne, 
and which bears an inscription meant to apply 
to the palace and its gardens generally. “If 


Here, then, in the palace of the 
'great Moguls, the health of the Queen was 
toasted amidst the applauding echoes of the 
victorious soldiery, who had won back to the 
crown the imperial city. The loss of the 
British was very heavy, and numbered 66 
officers and 1,178 men killed and wounded; 
that of the rebels was never known, but must 
have been enormous. We must turn to the 
part taken by Hope Grant and his cavalry bri- 





gade. This comprised the 9th Lancers, the 
6th Carabineers, Guide Cavalry, Hodson’s 
Horse, and portions of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th 
Punjaub Cavalry ; in all, what with losses in 
action and from disease, and volunteers to the 
Artillery, only mustering about 600 sabres. 
These were concentrated by the side of Brind’s 
battery on the right, so as to prevent any flank 
movement on the assaulting columns, and in 
support of Major Reid’s column of assault. 
They gradually moved down towards the city 
walls, and came close under the Moree Bastion, 
and were for some time most critically placed, 
suffering heavy loss from the grape and mus- 
ketry of the rebels. Their post was perhaps 
the most trying of the whole force on that day, 
for without any of the thrilling excitement of 
the assault, they were compelled to hold their 
ground for some three hours, a stationary tar- 
get for the enemy, losing men every instant, 
yet unable to avenge the deaths of their fallen 
comrades, until at length, the lodgment fairly 
effected in the city by the other columns, they 
were enabled to retire from their exposed posi- 
tion. General Wilson acknowledged, in the 
following terms, the services of the cavalry in 
his official despatch, reporting the storm of 
Delhi :—‘“In this attack I found it necessary 
to support Major Reid with cavalry and horse 
artillery, both of which arms were admirably 
handled respectively by Brigadier Hope Grant, 
of her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, commanding the 
cavalry brigade, and Major Tombs of the 
Horse Artillery, who inflicted severe punish- 
ment on the enemy, though I regret their own 
loss was very heavy.” 

On the morning on which the city and pa- 
lace were finally evacuated, the whole of the 
available cavalry moved out through the sub- 
urbs in the direction of, but not on the road to, 
the Kootab, and marched to the top of the hill, 
on which stands the “ Eedgah,” from thence 
overlooking the camp of the Bareilly and Nus- 
serabad mutineers, under the rebel General 
Bukhtawar Khan, quondam subahdar of artil- 
lery. It was soon perceived, by unmistakable 
signs, that the camp was being evacuated, and 
soon after a loud explosion took place, which 
told practised ears that the rebels were blowing 
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up their ammunition previous to flight, and 
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scouts coming breathlessiy in at the moment 
confirmed the fact. Captain Hodson immedi- 
ately got leave to report to General Wilson, gal- 
loping on his way right along the front of the 
city; having then obtained permission to re- 
connoitre the rebel camp, he started with his 
second in command, McDowell and seventy- 
five troopers, and rode right round the city 
to the Delhi Gate, having but few shots 
fired at him, and clearing the road of stray 
rebels as he went along. Hodson found the 
camp all but empty, and the Delhi Gate open: 


| he brought away with him three guns left by 


the enemy. Next day he asked and obtained 
permission to go after the king, whose capture 


| he successfully accomplished at the cost of only 


_ vast fatigue and some fighting. 


Early the 
following morning he again started with 100 
of his men, and captured three of the Shahza- 
ders, or king’s sons, who were known to have 
taken a prominent part in the atrocities attend- 


| ing the mutiny, and shot them with his re- 
| volver on the spot. 


General Wilson, in his final despatch, men- 
tions in terms of praise those officers who had 
particularly distinguished themselves during 
the siege. Of Hope Grant and his cavalry 


| brigade he says, “I should neither be fulfilling 


the repeatedly expressed wishes of the artil- 
lery officers attached to this force, nor following 
the dictates of my own inclination, if I failed to 


| acknowledge the valuable assistance which has 


throughout the operations before Delhi been 
most cheerfully given by the non-commissioned 
officers and men of H. M. 9th Lancers and the 
6th Dragoon Guards in working the batteries. 
Without it, owing to the comparatively small 
number of artillerymen, I should have been 
quite unable to man the batteries efficiently, 
or to keep up the heavy fire which, aided by 
these men, I have happily been able to do. 
To these regiments therefore, and to Brigadier 
Grant, who so readily placed a certain number 
of his men at my disposal for such purpose, 
I tender my best thanks.” 

After the capture of Delhi, columns were 
sent in pursuit of the fleeing rebels, and scoured 
the country, cutting up the enemy wherever en- 
countered, though the latter sometimes turned 
on their pursuers, and fought as rats will fight 
when they see there is no hope of escape. Colonel 
Greathed, with his column, did right good ser- 
vice, and defeated the enemy in two pitched 
battles, and some affairs of lesser note. 

On the 18th October Hope Grant joined him, 
and immediately assumed command as senior 
officer. The column at this time consisted of 
some 1,600 infantry, 500 cavalry, which in- 
cluded the 9th Lancers, three troops of Horse 
Artillery and 18 guns. Halting at Mynpo- 





ree on the 20th, the column reached Bewar én 
the 21st, and recovered the treasure, about 
£23,000 left there when the mutiny broke out 


long march of twenty-four hours. 


a portion of the Delhi fugitives, on their way 


body of 300 of them, with five guns, endea- 
voured to escape in the direction of Onde. 
200 of the 9th Lancers, with a body of native 
cavalry, the 15th Irregulars, were immediately 
detached in pursuit, when heavy firing being 
heard, Grant followed with a second squadron 
and a couple of guns. The enemy had at- 


(Black River), and fired on our cavalry. On 
our guns opening they decamped, our troopers 
crossing the stream and following them. They 
were now shut up between the Ganges and the 


cut up, the remainder escaping into the fields. 
The five guns were captured, two of them being 
originally our own. On the 26th October, Hope 
Grant, accompanied by Colonel Greathed, ar- 
rived at Cawnpore, where reinforcements were 
being concentrated, with the object of relieving 
Havelock and the beleaguered garrison of Luck- 
now. During his march he had passed through 
the Futteyghur district, and cut up the posts of 
the Mahomedan Nawab of Furruckabad, at one 
of them capturing three British guns left by 
the Delhi mutineers when they fled from Cawn- 
pore. The cry for aid from Lucknow was so 
pressing that it was determined not to occupy 
the country through which the column passed, 
so that though a junction was formed by the 
troops, the communications between the upper 
and lower country were not re-established. 
From Agra to Cawnpore the road was quite 
closed, but from Agra upwards and Cawnpore 
downwards it was open. On the day after 
Grant’s arrival he was joined by the 93rd High- 
landers, and 200 of the naval brigade. The 
most extraordinary reports were current 
throughout the country in reference to these 
brave fellows. The sailors were said to be 
four feet high and four feet across the shoul- 
ders, and to carry a field piece under each arm, 
with as much ease as a porter would carry a 
bundle, while a correspondent of the Times 
wrote “that the people at first took the High- 
landers for women, sent out to avenge the 
massacre of the ladies at Cawnpore. ‘“ The 








in May. The fort, with all the buildings it | 
contained, was blown up by Brigadier-General | 
Grant’s orders, who then marched on Goorshai- | 
gunge, which was reached on the 22nd, after a | 
On the fol- | 
lowing;day the force arrived at Kanouj, where | 


to Futteyghur, had established themselves. | 
On discovering the approach of our troops a | 


tempted to form, on crossing the Kalee Nuddee || 


lesser stream, where about 200 of them were | 


battle of Oonao disabused them of that idea, | 
and the Highlanders were then pronounced | 
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“ petticoated devils.” Still they were a puzzle. | locked up, and from General Outram belea- 
pee Sepoys could understand the existence of guered at the Residency, from which direction 
shoul bo eeagged:' Ai lst cho truth canie|Navabestiga’ "OO the OE Marea oe 
. me | Nawabgunge. n the Yt ovember, Sir 
out. The devils were barelegged in order | Colin Campbell arrived at Hope Grant’s camp 
- es "> oe oa their | at Buntara, at about six miles from Alumbagh, 
nees. epoy of the 73rd N. a i i < 
to be at Caloutte on their pinion rool te | Sieitaad Metkh We ine the Tatten’s foe 
his return to his regiment, that the “ English | ments were identical with those of the Com- 
were sending out monsters, with legs like ele- | mander-in-Chief, which have been detailed at 
phants, faces covered with hair like wild} length in the memoir of the late Lord Clyde, 
beasts, and blood-red eyes. recently published in this magazine. Brigadier- 
a capt? of the army at Cawnpore at | General Grant took an important part in all 
is tage eine, e me eae :—The garri- | the operations of the second successful relief 
son 1,500 men; Grant’s force, 3,500; the rein- | of Lucknow, by which the whole of the belea- 
forcements from Calcutta and elsewhere, which | guered awit Be. and women and children, were 
joined before the 30th of October, bringing the | released on the 20th November from a period 
total up to about 7,000. On the 31st, Briga-| of anxiety and peril almost unexampled in its 
dier — s column, now made up to 4,000 | length and severity. Sir Colin thus particularizes 
men, with twenty guns, crossed the Ganges, | th i f j i ir - 
taking with them 2,500 camels and 500 eat, | ing thi dedhons perked be wHik e meae 
with supplies for Lucknow. Further reinforce- only some 5,000 men accomplished the feat of 
ema ns nen Leith Hay, pushed on | relieving a garrison cooped up in the midst of a 
after them. “It was a glorious sight,” says | city swarming with 70,000 armed men, and a 
an officer, “ to witness the troops under Grant fanatical and warlike population. Speaking of 
marching proudly along, one solid mass of} the relief, he says, “ He was in immediate com- 
stalwart fellows, of robust and vigorous frames, | mand of the division by which this service was 
but active and energetic, under thorough disci-| effected; his activity in carrying out the de- 
pline, and every man having an air of firm de- | tails has been admirable, and his vigilance in 
ee On ees a to rian oes roms | ri OA the outpost duties has been 
r olumn met with no opposition; the | unsurpassed.’ 
enemy hovered around, and onthe 3rd Novem-| Jn the meantime, during the Commander-in- 
ber, expecting the troops to march, as was their | Chief’s absence from Cawnpore, General Wind- 
custom, at three or four in the morning, they 'ham, whom he had left in command there, had 
filled a village on the road with infantry, intend- | attacked the Gwalior Contingent, thebest drilled 
mB, doubtless, to allow our columns to pass, and | native troops in India, and had been, as the 
then to attack and plunder the baggage. As| Yankees would say, “badly” beaten. On the 
luck would have it, an order came, which caused | evening of the 28th November, having re- 
the troops to break up camp, and march at ceived pressing calls from Windham, Sir Colin 
daylight. So the enemy were disappointed, | galloped on in advance of his force and crossed 
and instead of loot, “caught a Tartar.” Six-/| the Ganges with his personal staff; and on the 
teen villages were burnt round the camp on | following day, a tase portion of his troops, 
this occasion. The conduct of the rebels was! under the divisional command of Hope Grant, 
despicable; never were large bodies of men seen | arrived in camp. Having despatched his pre- 
to fly so rapidly as those which attempted to | cious convoy of women and children, Sir Colin 
oppose our men on the 8rd; and had it not been | turned upon the rebels and utterly routed them. 
for the high cover afforded by the corn and| After the decisive victory of the 7th December, 
—— fields, ap betes or soda | columns hii Mis econ in eg A a 
eneath the swords 0 e cavalry. n the/ mutineers. ope Grant overtook them a 
5th the village of Nawabgunge was occupied, |Serai Ghat on the 9th, and committed great 
and the camp pitched on a level plain, when | slaughter among the slayers of women and 
the enemy appeared in great strength, and children, besides capturing fourteen guns and 
assumed a threatening attitude. They were, ammunition, provisions, money, and property of 
however, attacked, routed, and dispersed, while | every description that had been removed to 
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another party of rebels from the Jellalabad fort, 
south-east of Alumbagh, approaching shortly 
after, met with the same fate, losing about 100 | 
men anda gun they had brought with them. | 
Good accounts were meanwhile received from 





the Alumbagh, where some 800 troops were 


Bhitoor, the palace of the infamous Nana Sahib. 
Sir Colin, in forwarding Hope Grant’s de- 
spatch, recounting his signal success, says, 
“Brigadier-General Grant was detached in 
pursuit on the 8th, with the calvary, some 
light artillery, and a brigade of infantry, with 
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orders to destroy public buildings belonging 
to the Nana Sahib, at Bhitoor, and to press on 
to Serai Ghat, twenty-five miles from hence, if 
he had good tidings of the retreating enemy. 
This duty was admirably performed by the 
Brigadier-General, and he caught the enemy 
when he was about to cross the river with 
his remaining guns. The Brigadier-General 
attacked him with great vigour, and by the 
excellent disposition he made of his force 
succeeded in taking every gun the enemy 
possessed, without losing a single man.” After 
this Hope Grant accompanied the Commander- 
in-Chief during all his movements on Futtey- 
ghur, and at the affair of Goorsaigunge, on the 
2nd January, committed considerable execution 
among the rebels with his cavalry; like his 
chief, he was slightly wounded on this occasion. 
On the 23rd February he was again entrusted 
with an independent command, having been 
detached with a force of 3,300 men and 14 
guns, to clear the country on the left bank of 
the Ganges, and along the main road from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow. He first marched to 
Meeangunge, an old walled city with three 
strong gates, and having guns mounted behind 
strong breastworks. He says, in his despatch, 
“T reconnoitred, and found on the 4th side an 
excellent position within 350 yards where the 
two heavy guns, under Major Anderson, C.B., 
could be brought up, and a part. of the wall in 
which was a postern gate beside, called the 
palace, which could be breached. Immediately 
orderec up the two guns, placed the 53rd 
Regiment, with the 38th in support, in rear of 
the guns behind a village. I sent the cavalry, 
with four guns of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
to cover the Lucknow Road. Major Turner’s 
troop of nine-pounders, under command of 
Lieutenant Bishop, I placed on the right of 
the heavy guns, to keep down the musketry 
fire from the walls of the town. In the space 
of fifty minutes the two heavy guns made a 
practicable breach, and I then ordered the 53rd 
Regiment to advance to the assault. They 
were formed into two columns; one was to 
proceed through the left of the town, under 
Colonel English, the other to the right, under 
Major Payne. This duty was performed most 
admirably by the 53rd; they approached the 
town through some lanes to the left, they 
rushed in at the breach, stormed the town, 
and took it; six guns were also taken; num- 
bers of the enemy were killed, and numbers 
tried to make their escape through the gates, 
but we were everywhere prepared for them, 
and altogether there must have been 500 
killed and 400 taken prisoners. The cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, on all sides, did their 
duty, and gave me the greatest satisfaction.” 





The British loss was only twenty-one killed 
and wounded, among the latter being Captain 
Jones, R.N. The Commander-in-Chief, in for- 
warding this despatch to Government, placed 
the rebel loss at 6 guns and 900 men, and 
remarked that he considered “that Sir Hope 
Grant in this, as in all other affairs in. which 
he has been engaged, displayed great energy, 
zeal, and ability, and that he well deserves the 
approbation of his lordship,” who, on his part, 
was not slow in recording “his concurrence in 
the high opinion expressed by H. E. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the merits of that officer.” 

But it must not be thought that all these 
brilliant services to his country remained un- 
rewarded by his sovereign. Hope Grant was 
promoted to the rank of Major-General on the 
26th February, 1858, and was nominated a 
K.C.B., as mentioned in the Gazette, “for his 
eminent services in command of the cavalry 
division at the siege of Delhi, and in that of a 
division at the relief of Lucknow, under Sir 
Colin Campbell, as also in the subsequent 
operations at Cawnpore, when the rebel army 
sustained a total defeat.” 

When Sir Colin Campbell organized his 
grand army, after he had swept all the various 
bodies of rebels hitherto in the field into the 
net at Lucknow, he placed Hope Grant at the 
head of the cavalry divisions. The army 
assembled for the reconquest of Lucknow was 
perhaps the most magnificent force that had 
ever been assembled in India, and consisted of 
20,000 Europeans, besides 7,000 natives, chiefly 
Punjabees, and 10,000 Goorkhas, under Jung 
Bahadoor. Colin Campbell having been joined 
by Hope Grant’s and Walpole’s divisions com- 
menced his operations on the 2nd of March by 
occupying Dilkoosha; he then detached Sir 
James Outram with 6,000 men and 30 guns 
across the river Goomtee, Walpole and Hope 
Grant being his divisional commanders, the 
cavalry brigade being under the immediate 
command of Brigadier Hargart. 

Hope Grant took part in all the actions that 
ensued, commencing with the 7th, when the 
enemy attacked Outram in force, but met with 
a repulse, He was employed patrolling towards 
the ruined cantonments with the cavalry on the 
10th, while Outram was strengthening his 
defences, and assisted in the succeeding opera- 
tions which ended so successfully; on the 15th 
he was sent out with cavalry towards Seetapore 
to intercept fugitives, but returned on the 17th 
March. On the 16th Outram recrossed the 
Goomtee with a strong brigade, and on the 
19th a combined movement was organized by 
the Commander-in-Chief. Sir James Outram 
moved forward directly on the Moosa Bagh, 
the last position of the enemy on the Goomtee, 
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while Hope Grant, with the artillery of his | 


division, commanded the buildings from the left 
bank, and Brigadier Campbell with the cavalry, 
moving right round the western side from the 
Alumbagh, prevented retreat in that direc- 
tion. The rout was now complete, and great 
loss was inflicted on the enemy by these and 
the other columns under the Commander-in- 
Chief’s immediate supervision. On the com- 
pletion of the capture of the city, Sir Hope 
Grant proceeded on the 23rd March with a 
force, on a three days’ expedition, to disperse 
some rebels in the neighbourhood towards 
Seetapore. He was completely successful, and 
captured 15 guns, and cut up 200 of the enemy. 
On the 24th the grand army began to break 
up, its total loss during the siege and its 
attendant operations having been about 70 
officers, and 1,100 men killed and wounded. 
Hope Grant received the cordial thanks of 
his immediate commander, Sir James Outram, 
as also of Sir Colin Campbell and the Governor- 
General in Council. He was also rewarded 
with the command of the Lucknow garrison, 
which included eight regiments of European 
infantry and two of cavalry, with artillery in 
proportion. But inactivity did not suit the 
gallant officer, and he was soon again in the 
field, though the operations were of a desultory 
character and of minor importance. .A small 
cavalry affair took place in April, at Baree, a 


large town close to Kyrabad, from whence he | 


wars with China broke out, and the Govern- 
ment selected Hope Grant to fill the chief 
command of the army destined for service in 
the Celestial Empire, with those tried soldiers, 
Sir Robert Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdala, 
and Sir John Michel, as his Divisional Com- 
manders. ‘This campaign was short and emi- 
nently successful; indeed, with so little blood- 
shed and so few errors of conception and 
execution was it accompanied—more particu- 
larly as regarded the sanitary and commissariat 
department—that it was regarded as the 
model campaign, though in these respects it 
has since been eclipsed by the Abyssinian war, 
in which the difficulties to be overcome were of 
course infinitely greater. The China war of 
1860 was undertaken in co-operation with our 
very good neighbours and friends, the French, 
though, as usual, our volatile allies, who chiefly 
earned distinction by looting the famous Sum- 
mer Palace, took to themselves the lion’s share 
of the credit attaching to the expedition, 
though whatever generalship was displayed 
was doubtless due to the good judgment and 
firmness of Sir Hope Grant and Sir Robert 
Napier in first selecting the left bank of the 
Peiho as the best point, strategetically con- 
sidered, for operating on the Taku forts, and 
then holding fast to their opinion with a firm- 
ness which gained over General Montauban to 
their views, thereby insuring the success of 
the campaign. On the 1st August, 1860, the 





proceeded to Ramnuggur, about forty-five mailen | combines armies effected a landing at the 


distant from Lucknow. Early in May, Hope 
Grant’s column reached a place called Doundea | 
Khera, but found the fort deserted by the | 


enemy; after its destruction had been com- | 


river Pehtang, and forthwith prepared to move 
on the capital, Pekin. On the 12th took place 
| the action at Sinho, in which the second divi- 
sion, under Sir John Michel, and a portion of 


pleted by the engineers of the force, he marched | the French army were engaged. After this 
to Buxar, where, in a temple, Delafosse and | success, General Montauban was desirous of 
Thompson, the sole survivors of the Cawnpore | immediately assaulting the position at Tangkoo, 
massacre, and twelve other European soldiers, | but his opinion was overruled by his more ex- 
had taken refuge, and from which they had cut | perienced English coadjutors, and the village 
their way, leaving nine of their party dead.|was subsequently carried by Sir Robert Na- 
The temple at Buxar was blown up by the en-| pier’s division, the second division acting in 
gineers, and the town completely destroyed, | reserve, and occupying it after its capture. 
as a punishment for the inhabitants, who had | The next operation was the attack on the Taku 
assembled in thousands to hunt down the/| forts, to which I have referred, and which 


wretched little band of Europeans less than a 
year before. After this Hope Grant’s duties 
consisted of the harassing but necessary 
operation of harrying the enemy wherever 
they could be found in his command of the 
province of Oude, and this, in conjunction with 


\formed the crucial point in the campaign. 
Here again the French commander was over- 
ruled, and gave in his adhesion to the plan for 
assaulting the northern great Taku fort. It 
was carried by Sir Robert Napier’s division, 
and the whole of the artillery, in conjunction 
with a French division under General Colli- 





the commanders of flying columns, he carried 
out with his characteristic vigour and success. 
On the completion of the protracted operations | 


‘neau, and immediately on its capture, on the 
21st August, the other forts which it com- 


| both Houses of Parliament. 


attendant on the suppression of the Indian | manded were at once surrendered. Another 
mutiny, Hope Grant received the thanks of| successful action was fought by Sir Hope 
| Grant on the 18th of September, and then the 


In 1860, one of those periodically recurring | combined forces marched upon Pekin, which 
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surrendered without firing a shot. For his | President of the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home 
services in this ably conducted campaign Sir|at Hampstead, is associated with his old 
Hope Grant again received the thanks of Par- 
liament. He was nominated a G.C.B., and on | and other Indian officers, in the management 
the 18th of January in the succeeding year of that institution, in which Lady Grant also 
received the Colonelcy of the 4th Hussars, | has ever evinced a warm and personal interest. 
while the French Emperor appointed him to | | All who have seen the medals that cover the 
the 2nd class of the Legion of Honour. His | breast of his general’s uniform on levee days 








countrymen also conferred on him the freedom | at the palace will allow that Hope Grant is no | 


of the cities of Edinburgh and Perth. In| “carpet knight. ” These tokens of his honour- 
1861 Sir Hope was selected to fill the post of able services are: medal and clasp for first | 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras, where he re-| China war, in 1842; medal for Sobroan, in 
mained until 1865, when he returned to Eng- | 1846; medal and clasp for Chillianwallah and 
land, and was appointed Quartermaster- Goojerat, i in 1849; medal and clasp for Delhi 
General of the Army, which high office he at| and Lucknow, 1857-8; and two additional 
present holds. On the 3rd October, 1864, the clasps to former China medal, for the campaign 
subject of this memoir attained the rank of of 1860. We have now followed Hope Grant 
Lieutenant-General, and the Coloneley of his| through his eventful career, and, like an old 
old regiment, the 9th Lancers, becoming} man-of-war that has done good work in 
vacant by the death of General Sleigh, he re-| his day, and is doubtless prepared to “ brave 
ceived the much-coveted appointment on the/|the battle,” if not the breeze, should his 
6th of February in the following year. | country again require his services, we will 


friends Sir George Lawrence, General Boileau, 








Sir Hope Grant takes a lively interest in 
the welfare of that class from which he has | 


take leave of him at his “snug moorings” at 
the Horse Guards. 


derived all his honours and emoluments, and as | 





CHRISTMAS IN HINTER-POMMERN. 


Farruer and farther north! The bitter cold | 
seems hourly increasing, and with it an un- 
comfortable sort of feeling that civilization has 
been left behind in Berlin. 

On and on! through sandy levels, low un- 
dulating hills, and pine woods indistinct in their 
snow covering, until Stettin, with its tall white 
houses, and giant Oder lying fast bound in its 
winter ice-chains, breaks the monotony of the 
journey. 

On then! for we are in haste to see how our 
good pastor and his family keep Christmas 
day in that little village near the Baltic. We 
leave the merchant city behind us, and crossing 
to the right bank of the Oder, find ourselves 
within the confines of that part of the province | 
of Pomerania which has obtained the name 
standing at the head of this article, although 
the title in its fullest sense applies more parti- 
cularly to those remoter regions lying to the 
north-east, towards which our route is tending. 

The short winter afternoon draws to a close, 
and the numbing cold penetrates, spite of furs 
and hot water bottles, into our very bones, 
seeming in its intensity to affect the powers 
of the engine itself, which creeps slowly on, 
lighting up the dark track marked out for it in 
the otherwise boundless expanse of white. We 
seem to be drifting on to that “other end of | 






‘English railway stations. 


Nowhere!” Stations, few and very far be- 
‘tween, start now and again uncouth-named 





out of the deepening darkness ; there is long 
lingering at them; civilians, whose noses, | 
peeping out inquiringly from an unwieldy | 
mountain of fur wrappings, are alone visible, | 
roll up and down the platform; ladies in fur | 
hoods get in or out, laden with wooden toys | 
and other Christmas purchases; officers, all | 
their bravery eclipsed by the long winter | 

mantles under which their swords stick out | 
and trail along behind them in a way which 
reminds one irresistibly of a dressed-up 
monkey, clank serenely up and down, or drink 
Schwedischer punsch as placidly as if the train 
were bound to wait their pleasure. The officials 
certainly seem to be in no haste: owing partly 
to the phlegmatic German nature, and partly 
to the much more efficient and systematic 
arrangements with regard to porters, one loses 
all that pleasurable excitement to be derived 
from the hurry and scramble peculiar to 
These men, while | 
we are waiting and shivering, are probably | 
gossiping quietly over the latest news from 
Berlin. 

But here we are at the end of the line, and | 
nothing for it but to wait into the small hours | 
for the coach, in a room where people are 
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smoking, drinking beer, and laughing rather 
more loudly than is customary in England; on 
whom, too, our appearance in these unfre- 


something of the same effect as the arrival 
of Wombwell’s menagerie may upon the youth 
of a country town. At length a very un- 
melodious horn announces the advent of the 
black and yellow vehicle which the Germans 
call the “post;” one gets jammed in with 
three great bundles of wraps, who, perhaps 
by way of putting in a claim to a common 
humanity, or as a key to each other’s where- 
abouts, immediately set up a persistent course 
of cigar-smoking; this, as is hardly necessary 
to explain to those acquainted with the pro- 
perties of burnt brown paper, soon becomes 
trying to uneducated lungs. We stop at the 
coach office at the end of the town to get 
the mails made up, and then, “making night 
hideous” with our music, plunge, jerk, and 
rattle over paving stones and snow out into 
the country. A large net containing packages, 
and hanging low from the roof, swings wildly 
to and fro with every movement of the vehicle, 
and keeps us for the first few minutes in some 
fear as to our heads. But the horrors of the 
next four hours, cramped, stifled, and shaken 
as one is into a kind of torpidity, from which 
one is continually roused by a frightful jolt or 
lurch, may be left undescribed, lest they should 
deter other adventurers. After an hour or two 
of this passive game of ball, another tooting 





sudden pull-up, at a village halfway on our 
road, to change horses. Some one mercifully | 
opens the window for a moment, letting in a| 
breath of fresh air; a stamping of feet in the | 
snow, and loud colloquy between the postillion, | 
as our driver is called, and the man in charge | 
here makes itself heard. Hardly conscious | 
after this of anything more till the coach comes | 
finally to a stop in a little town, I tumble} 
giddily on to my feet, thankful to take refuge 
from the intense cold in the bare little waiting- 
room of the post station. The pastor’s coach- 
man is somewhere in the place, and will be 
here directly; and while I am puzzling myself 
with conjectures as to the probable build of 
his vehicle, enters a rough, good-tempered 
looking youth, who, takiug off his fur cap, 
hands over a little note which welcomes me in 
English to the good pastor’s cold northern 
home, where, as the inmates hope, warm hearts 
are nevertheless to be found. He then pro- 
ceeds, still without speaking and regardless of 





my astonishment, to envelop me in one of those | 


possible personal adornment to myself. It 
is lined throughout with thick fur, a huge 
collar of the same rises above the back of the 
head, and a leathern strap secures it round the 
waist. Not content with this, my careful 
guide produces a shawl, which he intimates a 
desire to fasten round my head in some novel 
manner entirely inconsistent with the use of 
the cervical vertebra; but feeling already suf- 
ficiently like a mummy, I decline the offer, 
and compromise the matter by holding it to- 
gether. Thus duly weighted and disabled, but 
at least capable of sympathizing with certain 
boys who used to jump in sacks for halfpence 
in the West Country, I manage to totter down 
the steps, the difficulty of the situation being 
increased by the thick worsted socks drawn 
over my boots. 

The tall, gaunt forms of a couple of horses 
of Pomeranian breed—long-eared, long-nosed, 
and long-legged, as if on stilts—loom through 
the darkness; behind them is neither the sur- 
mised cart nor carriage, two or four-wheel, 
—nothing less than a sledge, in fact, in which 
the bundle representing one’s self, stuffed, more- 
over, a long way into a sheepskin sack, takes 
up the front place, the driver perching on a 
little rest behind. He gives the reins a shake, 
and off we spin, swift and soundless between 
the dark overhanging gables of the narrow 
winding street. “Purr-r-r-r!” (equivalent for 
our “Wo-ho!’’), and we pull up before a dim 
entry, where a thick and sleepy-sounding con- 
versation results in the addition of another 
parcel, possibly having some reference to Christ- 
mas cheer, to our baggage. And now, with 
another shake of the reins, answered by tosses 
of the horses’ heads and the merry ringing of 
the bells on their collars, we get clear of the 
houses, and a swinging trot brings us directly 
into the forest, which if it were daylight would 
be seen rising dark and steep close at the back 
of the little town. Before us stretches the 
high road (chaussée, as it is called here) in an 
undeviating line, marked out from the wilder- 
ness on each side of it by white stones and 
young trees, mostly poplars and white-stemmed 
birches. It is five o’clock on the morning of 


| the 24th of December, a stringing frost, and just 


light enough to make the tall dark stems of 
the pines standing sentinel on either hand 
visible. Not a sound beyond the jingling of 
the sledge bells breaks the solemn silence of 
the forest. 

“Purr-r-r-r!”’? again; something is wrong 
with the harness, and we must stop and 
put it to rights. What if the wolves, which, 


enormous coats which had excited my amuse-|as I was a few days ago given to understand, 


ment so much en route, but which it had never 


occurred to me to consider in the light of a 
‘ 


still infest these regions, should take this op- 
portunity of coming after us? We can almost 
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fancy we can hear them yelling in the thicket 
behind us, or see their ved eyes glaring through 
the darkness as they come galloping upon our 
track, and are neither sorry when our charioteer 
clambers into his seat again, nor disappointed 
to learn next day that the last wolf in these 
parts was killed twenty years ago. 

Gradually objects become more discernible 
in the increasing light. , From the high ground 
we are crossing, now under cover of the woods, 
anon coming out upon some extensive clearing, 
the surface of the land slopes down only to 
rise again in another and another little hill, as 
they follow one another in long undulating 
lines and every variety of form, wave upon wave, 
as far as the eye can reach. For we have had 
the good fortune to hit upon the oasis in point of 
scenery in an otherwise generally monotonous 
and uninteresting province, and this destination 
of mine lies in the very heart of a district 
which goes by the name of the “ Pommersche 


| Schweiz,” or Pomeranian Switzerland, and is 
| indeed in my opinion the very gem thereof, 


spite of the pretensions of an adjoining estate, 
owned by a name which is daily ringing through 
Europe—that of Graf Bismarck-Schonhausen. 
Wild and picturesque, in truth, it is in its 
winter dress, and well worth painting, yet the 
landscape puts on its greatest charm in summer, 
when the tender green of beech and birch 
mingle and contrast with the dark needles of 
the fir; when the forest shows in the distance 
in soft misty blue lines on the horizon, and 
many a lake now hidden gleams out between 
the trees, vying in the deep blue colour of its 
waters, of a hue said to be peculiar to the 
province, with the brilliant skies above. 

At this early hour, and in such weather, 


|else, prevents one from making out much; but 
to an eye accustomed to the evergreens and 
garden walls of England first impressions are 
dreary in the extreme. Farm buildings, &c., 
form a quadrangle in front of instead of behind 
the house,—an eminently practical arrange- 
ment prevailing in these parts, and possibly 
owing its origin to the proverb about the eye 
of the master. An immense beam poised 
aslant in the air, from one end of which a rope 
descends, strikes the eye at the entrance, and 
shows the whereabouts of the well. The par- 
sonage, a low white cottage sinking into insig- 
nificance beneath an overwhelming expanse of 
brown tiled roof, has a single row of windows 
picked out with the same colour; it stands on 
a little slope, which, from the presence of some 
mushroom-like white painted tables and seats, 
suggesting chill visions of out-of-door coffee- 
parties, might, if there had been the least 
symptom of green visible, have been taken 
for a garden. This is separated by a low 
wooden fence from a larger enclosure or hof. 
Qne can hardly imagine that in six months’ 
time the thermometer will be up to 92° in the 
shade, and the little lawn brilliant with roses 


cannas. 


unpainted wooden laths, where a horseshoe, as 
is almost universally the custom hereabouts, 
is nailed upon the threshold for luck, three 
sleepy-looking maidens appear, armed with 
the brooms with which, by the light of a dim 
lamp, they seem to be sweeping out the rooms 
|after the leisurely manner of German servants. 
| These stand and stare quietly at the apparition 
| of the foreigner; then, aftera discussion amongst 





and the tropical foliage of groups of arums and 


Dismounting under a bare-looking porch of 





not a soul is on the road, and all efforts to | themselves, and some directions issuing from 
discover the slightest sign of human habitation |a room on the ground-floor, one of them 
during the hour’s drive fail; until, on gaining marshals the way up a steep, straight staircase, 
a fresh height, a blazing fire on the hill-side| with roughly carved banisters, and over a 
proceeding from a round clay oven gives | landing full of odd nooks and gloomy corners, 
pleasant token of warmth and population. A | containing cupboards, chests, and, above all, 
few steps further, and the valley lying beneath |an old bureau, curiously twisted in form, and 
our feet reveals itself; immediately under the |rich in brasswork ornaments. An heirloom 
hill is a turnpike house, and in the distance | this, evidently ; possibly the receptacle of end- 
an uncertain something, which; by the time less stores of linen for the marriage outfit of 
we get nearly to the end of our journey, resolves the daughters of the family. A low, massive 
itself into the towers of a castle, a church spire, ‘door leads into a long, low room, with a small 
and a few small houses from which columns of | window looking out from the gable of the 
blue smoke rise against the dark background | house; in the middle a square pillar represents 
of the forest. The black and white painted the kitchen chimney on its way to its higher 
bar, which in Prussia supplies with great | destiny, and in front of it stands the black 
success the place of our cumbrous turnpike earthenware stove which, with its equally dif- 
gates, swings aloft, worked by machinery from | fused warmth, makes one for the first time for 
within; and another ten minutes brings us|many hours conscious of the possession of 
into the village and, sharp round a corner, hands and feet. The few old-fashioned pieces 
without the ceremony of a gate, into the |of furniture and the bare floor produce the 
pastor’s courtyard. Snow here, as everywhere comfortless impression made upon the English 
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by most foreign bedrooms, and prepare us to| 
welcome heartily—for it is not yet thoroughly 
light—the large lamp with its silver stand, the 
shining teapot full of weak tea (which the 
Germans do not understand making any better 
than we do coffee), and the slices of Christmas 
cake, light and bread-like, with far-scattered 
raisins, which are presently set down upon the 
heavy table. After appreciation of these good 
things, a move to the window affords us in 
the increasing light a pretty little snow-scene. 
Close under the gable are a few leafless trees 
and rail fences, over which we can look into a 
back farmyard, where some good logs are lying 
about, and three men in fur caps and tippets 
are holding a conclave, attended by as many 
black dogs of different sizes. It is not difficult 
to guess that one of the former must be the 
pastor himself. The dogs will be afterwards 
introduced as Mohr, Milord, and Moathon, all 
valiant defenders of the parsonage, but unfor- 
tunately not one representing the aboriginal | 
“spitz” of the province—a handsome white 
sheep-dog, with shaggy coat and foxy nose. 
There are the towers of the castle rising close 
by to the left, their metal ornaments, reminding 
one of the spurs and daggers of the ancient 
knights, sparkling and glittering by-and-by, 
when, at their seventy feet of height, they 
catch the first rays of the morning sun; to 
the right the ground descends abruptly, but in 
front rises gradually to the tall, dark pines 
which at a short distance off shut in the view. 

My meditations are interrupted by a light 
tap at the door preceding the entrance of a 
nice girl, enveloped in a large white apron; 
she apologizes in wonderfully good English 
for leaving me so long alone, by telling me that 
they were all up till two o’clock last night 
baking the Christmas cakes, and consequently 
rose late this morning; she adds that the down- 
stair rooms, after this unwonted confusion of 
preparation, are not yet rendered habitable, but 
promises to come again for me as soon as mat- 
ters have arrived so far. True to her agreement, 
she returns before very long, and, conducting 





time, make this long-looked-for festival to them 
the very essence and concentration of all glad- 
ness. For let not the reader for one moment 
imagine that I have carried him off with me 
to the comfortable house and table and tole- 
rably easy circumstances which are generally 
found associated with the clerical profession in 
England. An unfortunate curate, subsisting 
as best he may on a stipend of £80 a year, 
would hardly thank you for preferment which 
settled him down for a living in Hinter-Pom- 
mern. Shocked at the position in which he 
found himself, and driven nearly to distraction 
by the difficulty of getting in the couple of 
geese here, bag of corn there, eggs from that 
housewife, and a day’s work from this or that 
man, which go to make up his tithes, he might 
almost be excused if he chose as his first text 
the injunction concerning the ox which treads 
out the corn. How much this scarcity of 
means, entailing as it does a necessity for the 
strictest attention to agriculture and other 
difficulties, resulting from the dependence of 
his position both with regard to patron and 
parishioners, may tend to keep the pastor from 
his proper work, and to cripple his influence 
with his people, is to my mind a very serious 
question, and one which the authorities on 
these matters might do well to consider. Yet 
I have known an aspirant who actually plumed 
himself, nay, even went so far as to give him- | 
self airs on his appointment to a little place in 
the forest, where, when a storm visited the 
roof of his parsonage, which seen from the | 
high road was in a state of dilapidation emi- | 
nently picturesque, or, in plain words, looked | 
like a tumble-down barn, he was obliged to 
run from one room to another, mopping up and 
vainly endeavouring to stop the leaks which the 
patron could not be induced to mend. The 
income of this child of fortune may be partially 
guessed at by the fact of his having, months 
after instalment, only two chairs to place at 
the disposal of his visitors, who were therefore 
obliged to put a curb upon the sociability of 
their intentions. Spite of all this, I have 


me into the usual sitting-room, presents me by | seldom, if ever, seen such true Christmas joy 


degrees to various members of her family as | 


they appear upon the scene. A large and 
cheerful party they seem to be, of all ages and 
curious intricacies of relationship impossible 


as exists among these very people; and this 
has possibly freer scope to work, because they 
do not think it necessary to clog their spirits 


| with the weight of beef and pudding which 


in England; some of them, I am informed, | the Englishman considers essential toa worthy 


live in a new house which the pastor has built 
a few hundred yards further up the village at 
the edge of the forest, but all are preparing to 
keep Christmas together in that truest sense 
of the word which is perhaps only to be fully 
realized and carried out by those whose simple 
habits, restricted means, and few pleasures, 
added to a deep sense of the sacredness of the 





‘celebration of the festival. No; cakes are 


their idea of making a feast, and their idea of 
a cake, again, is of a less solid nature than 
ours; they very wisely allow none of the 
extraneous melancholy of indigestion to mingle 
with their mirth. We will persuade the rosy- 
cheeked daughter of the pastor, who is just 
issuing from that door with a large plate of 
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them, to show us the inside of the sanctuary, 
where the result of last night’s wakefulness is 
locked up. Here is the new bread for the 
feast, actually wheaten! a rare treat, for all 
the year round in the pastor’s household the 
sweet, nourishing rye bread is eaten. Here 
are the loaves, too, which have been baked for 
the poor, who will come from almost incredible 
distances on the chance of receiving one. 
Making believe that their sole intent is to 
wish Frau Prediger a happy Christmas, they 
willask if she would not like to hear them pray 
a little? And having pattered through the 
performance in a manner painful to hear, Frau 
Prediger’s feelings are supposed by this time to 
be sufficiently worked upon, and a way is paved 
to the suggestion of the desirability of a 
“Christmasing.” On obtaining the much- 


| wished-for loaf, they set off contentedly to walk 


any number of miles back to their far-off homes 
in other parishes. There stand the Topfkuchen 
in a row on the shelf; these are the large 
plain cakes whose acquaintance we made at 
breakfast. The smaller ones lie in heaps, and 
are of all shapes and sizes; but king of them 
all, and test of skill in the maker, is the costly 
marzipan, or marchpane, crowned with pre- 
served fruits. Pepper and apothecary cakes, 
to the manufacture of which eggs, honey, spices, 
almonds, and rose water lend a hand, are, how- 
ever, by no means to be despised; the sugar 
cakes are what we should call sweet biscuits, 
and here is something still more familiar in 
the shape of macaroons; but these little hard 
dough-like lumps, entitled pepper nuts, are, 


|| according to English ideas, perfectly uneatable. 


We take this opportunity of glancing round 


| the sitting-rooms, of which there seem to be 


a good many small ones opening into one 


| another. They are lighted by little square 


windows; the floors are painted bright brown, 
and under each grey marble-topped table is 
laid a square rug of gay colours. A shining 
black tile stove, reaching nearly to the ceiling, 
fills one corner; long narrow mirrors in maho- 


| gany frames abound, and the keys of the doors 


are attached to deers’ feet. An old-fashioned 
straight-backed sofa forms the place of honour 
offered to the most esteemed visitors, and in 
general occupied by the mistress of the house ; 
the arm-chairs are arm-chairs proper, solid 
and weighty. The walls display an engraving 
of the Emperor of Russia, taking a constitu- 
tional in a sledge, a frame containing views of 
Greifswald, the university of the province, a 
pencil sketch of the village, and a bit of water- 
colour drawing unmistakably English; but in 
the pastor’s sanctum you will find a cross or 
crucifix, engravings of Luther, and many 
another worthy of his confession, together with 





sundry of their works, a missionary in Chinese 
costume, and such a collection of pipes with 
large white china bowls, and stems a yard 
long, as you have probably seldom encountered. 
Neatness prevails to such an extent that no 
signs of occupation are allowed to remain long 
anywhere; even the white cotton stocking 
which the pastor’s daughter was knitting, when 
called away to give out the farm servants’ 
luncheon from the store-room, hides itself 
modestly in a corner of the window-sill. Large 
glass doors lead into an addition to the original 
parsonage—some larger rooms, whitewashed 
and sparely furnished. 

A summons to dinner puts an end to these 
investigations, when those English friends who 
have done me the honour of accompanying me 
so far must make up their minds to content 
themselves with steel forks, plain white crockery, 
and a coarse clean cloth spread upon a deal 
table; the meal consists of broth or bouillon, 
followed up by the meat thereof served with 
potatoes after the manner of an Irish stew. 
The good pastor brings forth all his little stock 
of English, which, consisting only of the words 
“potatoes” and “all right,’’ contributes less 
to help on our better acquaintance than the 
hearty good humour with which he laughs at 
these attempts of his. Do not look too much 
astonished at receiving profound bows, coupled 
with the words “Gesegnete mahlzeit,”’ on 
rising from table; it is only their friendly 
German custom of hoping that your dinner 
will agree with you. They can hardly be per- 
suaded to believe that we are so impolite as to 
disperse without this ceremony, which, as it 
has to be gone through with every member of a 
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party, however large, becomes sometimes rather 
wearisome, people standing stiffly, lying in wait | 
for one another for an interminable time. 

The afternoon is given up to preparation for | 
the leading feature of the festival. We are 
gilding {walnuts and fastening strings to them 
for the adornment of the Christmas-tree, 
the lighting of which always takes place on 
Heilige Abend, or Christmas Eve. “ Dressing 
up the house” is not the custom here,—simply, 
I suppose, because there is nothing to do it 
with; the wreath of pine and juniper twigs, 
moss, and grey-green lichens, which, if senti- 
mentally inclined, you may gather “for old 
sake’s sake” out of the forest, looks melancholy 
enough, and you must prolong your visit till 
“ Pfingsten,” or Whitsuntide, that leafy spring 
festival when Nature looks her loveliest here, 
if you want to see the rooms green with young 
birch boughs (“ May,” they call them), and 
sweet-smelling rushes in every window. For 
our laurels and bays, holly and mistletoe, make 
but bad running in the struggle for existence 
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here, and we must accept as substitute for 
many a shining festoon bright with rosy 
berries the solemn uniformity of that beneficent 
“ Tannenbaum.” 

Outsiders like myself are not allowed a 
glimpse of the mysterious proceedings in that 
large room with the close-curtained glass doors, 
but at length all is pronounced to be in order; 
hands are hastily washed, coffee drunk, and 
the arrival of the grandparents in a sledge 
from the other house is the signal for renewed 
rejoicings. And meanwhile darkness has been 
coming on, the silver lamps are lighted, and 
the household begins to arm itself with num- 
berless wraps for the evening service in the 
little church, whose tall spire stands a hundred 
paces back on the other side of the road. A 
sharp hurried clash and jangle of bells on the 
frosty air, followed by the booming of a deep- 
bassed organ, announce that we must make 
haste if we would not be too late; servants go 
before carrying warm lined foot-bags and all 
lamps they can lay hands on; we pick our 
way cautiously after, for the snow has in many 
places a hard coating of ice, and walking is 
sufficiently dangerous to be exciting. How 
picturesque my companions look in their long 
thick cloth cloaks and close hoods trimmed 
with fur or swans’ down! one of them carries 
a hymn-book heavily clasped and ornamented 
with silver. The stars shining so brightly in 
the dark sky are the only unchanged objects 
which the eye can find to rest upon; but they 
look back again with the same friendly eyes as 
at home, and seem to be singing the same old 
Christmas carol, “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will towards men.” 

These words are presently echoed in the 
little building towards which we have been 
wending our way, but in the sonorous accents 
of the German tongue, in which they are, how- 
ever, none the less beautiful. The reader is a 
younger member of the family not yet ordained, 
but none the less qualified to conduct the ser- 
vice, or even preach, with the exception that 
he cannot bestow the parting blessing. Suck 
candidati theologie, as they are called, have a 
hard life of it, for after getting successfully 
through the two or three examinations con- 
nected with their university career, and sub- 
sisting the meanwhile upon the merest trifle, 
they have yet two more to pass before they 
are qualified for ordination, and must add to 
their labours in the meantime by supporting 
themselves by private tutorship. That the 


standard of attainment expected from them is 
very great, and I should say uselessly so, is 
pointed out by the fact that though they rise 
early and sit up late over their books, wearing 
out their eyes and often ruining their health, 





sacrificing in reality the body to the mind, by 
abstinence from almost all those manly exer- 
cises which make the Englishman the well- 
balanced whole, neither entirely bookworm nor 
wholly “muscular Christian,” which he is; 
still they do not usually reach the summit of 
their toils and settle themselves to rest in a 
parish of their own until the age of twenty- 
eight or thirty. 

The congregation rise when the officiating 
minister enters the altar rails, as also when 
any part of the Bible is read; during the 
prayers they remain, strange to say, sitting. 
The dim light of the parsonage lamps and of 
the two large tapers which stand on either 
side of the crucifix upon the altar falls shadowy 
upon the grim bearded, deeply wrinkled faces, 
earnestly attentive withal, of the men who 
throng one side of the aisle, some of them 
seeming to look at you with eyes hundreds of 
years old out of an ancient picture-frame. Of 
the women, on the other side, the elder are 
very witches for ugliness; a few wear the 
orthodox black head-dress with a knot on the 
top; the young unmarried ones are without 
any other head covering than their smooth, 
neatly plaited hair, but most of them display 
some bright handkerchief or shawl. This brown 
and wrinkled type probably derives its chief 
characteristics from the old Wends, a Slavic 
tribe who inhabited this neighbourhood, and 
have left their name to the next village. Weird- 
looking as the assembly is, it is perfectly in 
keeping with its surroundings; a more curious 
church interior has probably seldom come under 
your observation. The screen, separating the 
body of the church from a little chapel con- 
taining the broken and defaced marble tombs 
of a family for more than four centuries in 
possession of the castle and estate, is adorned 
with two good-sized cherubs, rejoicing in their 
full complement of limbs, which are carved 
without strict attention to that roundness of 
outline which constitutes the charm of infancy. 
These angular innocents form the centres of 
two heavy masses of wooden foliage, coloured 
and gilded of course, after the fashion prevalent 
in all the Pomeranian churches I have seen, 
where green, blue, red, and yellow vie with 
each other in startling proximity; and in the 
larger ones, all the signs and symbols that the 
ingenuity of man can devise,—stars, doves, 
triangles, &c., interspersed with clouds and 
trumpeting angels, all of coloured wood,—are 
carried up like a tower of bricks from altar- 
piece or sounding-board until they reach the 
ceiling, or nearly tumble over. The pulpit 
here is a good specimen of the prevailing style: 
cherub faces and grotesque Gothic corbel heads, 
shells and fruit wreaths, Greek pillars and 
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pediments, all jumbled together in contrasts 
of brilliant colouring, which it is useless to 
attempt to describe, combine to impress upon 
us a strange idea of the taste which designed 
them. The'baron’s pew above our heads is 
gaily decorated in the same way. 

Turning our eyes in the direction of the 
organ loft, they fall on a large black board 
hung in front of the gallery. It gives the 
names in full of those members of the parish 
who fell “in the glorious struggle for king 
and fatherland in the years 1813—1815,” as 
the heading surmounted by a large cross tells 
us ; and by the side of each name is nailed the 
medal or iron cross which the poor fellow won. 
Prussia does not willingly forget her heroes, 
and this simple tablet to their memory may 
be seen in many other neighbouring churches. 

And now with one heart and voice, as it 
seems, the whole congregation bursts into that 
glorious old melody composed by their great 
reformer more than three hundred years ago, 
and set to the’words of the sweet simple carol 
which he wrote for his little son Hans; slowly 
and solemnly, tolling out each note separately 
so as to give every syllable its full effect, with 
a force of lung of which we narrow-chested 
English can form no idea; while the loud 
tones of the organ are completely overpowered, 
and one hears it rolling deep down in the 
pedals beneath the stream of sound :— 


“Vom Himmel Hoch da Komm ich her, 
Ich bring’ Euch gute neue Mahr, 
Des guten Mahr bring’ ich so viel, 
Dayvon ich sing’n und sagen will.” 


Truly, the power and breadth of a character 
which, after the wear and tear of more than three 
centuries, still holds its own in the affection and 
veneration of a people who point to his picture 
in their houses and churches as “our Luther,” 
and are in the habit of referring continually 
to his opinion in disputed points, is in no 
small degree reflected both in words and 
music. With what a joyous force does each 
note of the choral hurl itself on our ears, like 
a blow from the hammer of some indomitable 
Thor, shifting the manner of its attack by 
ever changing its harmonies, but seldom wast- 
ing strength in intermediate small notes! the 
like energy and terseness of the words with 
which he hovers between sublimity and a sim- 
plicity which touches all hearts, give us, with- 
out the help of history, at least some index to 
the character of their author. 

The short service, concluded by a ten 
minutes’ sermon, is soon over, and on regaining 
the house the candidate of theology doffs his 
high cap, bands, and gown cut after the pattern 


lighting up, while we, hastily unwrapping, get 
down-stairs again in plenty of time to see the 
glass doors thrown open, and the tree in all its 
glory disclose itself. It stands in the middle 
of the long table, and is covered with coloured 
wax tapers, uneatable flour cakes, and the 
above-mentioned gilt walnuts. At the top is 
fixed a sort of cardboard whirligig, on which, 
painted in bright colours, are the words “ Ehre 
sei Gott in der Hohe, und Friede auf Erden, 
und den Menschen ein Wohlgefallen.” From 
each division hangs, by a string tied round 
the waist, an “angel,” or little wax doll with 
gauzy wings, and as the air gets warm above 
the tree, these begin to turn round and round, 
to the great delight of everybody, including 
some village children, who have been racing 
round the house in their wooden clogs like a 
troop of horse for the last half-hour, and having 
at last discovered the whereabouts of their 
attraction are flattening their poor little cold 
noses against the window-panes, while many a 
whispered “Ach” and “Ei” of admiration 
betokens their appreciation of the splendour. 
It is satisfactory to think that they too have 
their share of happiness, for there are several 
trees lighted in the castle with gifts for all, and 
they have probably been there already to-night 
to see what the Christ-child has brought them. 
And now the men and maid servants are 
called, and with beaming faces acknowledge 
their gratitude for the useful articles of dress 
and cakes provided for them generally by kiss- 
ing the hands of those to whom they are in- 
debted. Every one’s presents are arranged 
in order down the table, each place marked 
out by a large plate of cakes, on which is laid 
a slip of paper with the name of the owner; 
and even though you have only been a few 
short hours among them, you will find that 
these kind hearts have not forgotten you. 
Now ensues hearty kissing and embracing 
among the family themselves, joyful exhibition 
of their various acquisitions to each other, and 
an immediate testing of the quality of the 
baking. How impossible it would have been 
to hang the things upon the tree itself, as we 
often do in England, is plainly to be seen; for 
taking the practical turn of the nation, they 
consist of dresses, petticoats, walking-sticks, 
railway rugs, crockery, and even a flannel 


jersey, together with some other articles of 


attire which we have a prejudice at home 
against bringing into public notice. The useful, 
however, does not exclude the ornamental; 
here are woodcarving, gloves, eau de Cologne, 
and the unfailing cigars, without which no 
rejoicing would be complete. One of the little 


girls belonging to the small home-like school 





of the old divines, and proceeds to the task of 


which the pastor and his wife keep, and who 
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with two companions is left here, apparently 
nothing loth, for the holidays, has among other 
things the magnificent present of her mamma's 
left-off bonnet, in which her absurd appearance 
excites great merriment. 

The angels swing round faster and faster, and 
a discovery that one of them has a striking re- 
semblance to a member of the Prussian House 
of Commons calls forth shouts of “Lasker!” 
and sundry energetic pokes with a stick to help 
him on in his career. 

In a corner of the room you may perhaps 
find, overlooked till now, a representation of 
the manger at Bethlehem. A most dispro- 
portionate cow and sheep stand in a kind of 
wooden doll’s house, lighted by a little chandelier 
hung from the roof. You can take your choice 
whether the Dutch dolls shall personify the 
shepherds or wise men; they kneel round an 
empty cradle, for the “ Christ-child,” you are 
informed, is missing. 

The announcement of supper breaks up a 
scene, the simple cheerfulness of which we 
should have gladly prolonged; but as everything 
is left lying in state for days afterwards, there 
are constant restless wanderings into the long 
room, where much munching of cakes and re- 
newed admiration of presents takes place. The 


| piéce de résistance at the meal is a cold goose, 
| cut up into pieces and buried in jelly; it is de 


régle here on Christmas Eve, and is eaten with 


a salad of raw chopped apples, onions, and red 
| cabbage; an incongruous mixture enough, but 
| not exactly disagreeable. 


At prayers, a text and short commentary upon 
it will be read, and they will sing that beautiful 
little carol, not altogether strange to some 
English ears, “ Stille Nacht, Neilige Nacht.” 

And so passes Heilige Abend in Hinter- 
Pommern; we retire to our several night- 
quarters, creeping under a bag of feathers as a 
refuge from the cold. 

Christmas day dawns bright and cold as its 
forerunners, and voices rising from below, in the 
strains ofa morning hymn, arouse us thoroughly 
from our slumbers. 

We are soon down-stairs, where spite of the 
careful warming of the rooms, the inclemency 
of the weather makes itself felt. People stand 
talking with their backs to the stoves: one 
cannot help wishing one’s self small enough to 
sit up in one of those inviting little cupboards 
in them, for there is no getting at the fire: the 
cobolds, naughty little hobgoblins who used to 
squat on the hearth among the ashes, knew 
what they were about, you may depend upon it. 
The delicious coffee appearing in a brass urn— 
which wins one’s heart by being the exact model 
of those in old fashioned story-books; rings at 
the sides—and all, proves itself, however, by 


degrees to be no bad substitute for an English 
breakfast. Outside the sparrows are picking 
vigorously at the wisps of corn which the pastor 
has fastened on stakes for their Christmas treat, 
in imitation of that pretty Norwegian custom 
which he has somewhere read of. A maid and 
boy are at the well, drawing water by aid 
of the great balancing beam which looked so 
ghostly as we drove in yesterday morning in 
the uncertain light; it swings downwards at a 
touch or two of the rope, and poises itself 
majestically again as it brings up the bucket, 
The brilliant hue of the girl’s stockings and 
youth’s woollen jacket seem to point to the tint 
so fashionable a few years ago as “magenta,” 
as still carrying all before it here; but on in- 
quiry you find that it is the cheapest dye to be 
obtained, and on that account preferred. 

The pastor was off before we were up, to 
preach at one of his other churches, of which 
most have two or three, whither they must drive 
long distances, so the service here cannot begin 
tillone. Two services we must never think of 
expecting even on Sundays; and every two or 
three weeks even the one falls through, the 
schoolmaster, organist, postmaster, clerk, sexton, 
bell-ringer, and general factotum reading a 
sermon in the church to the villagers by way of 
amends. This unfortunate Atlas, who with the 
short black cloak of his office seems to have 
taken a world of work upon his shoulders, 
ranks next to the prediger in the estimation of 
the village; he is necessarily a man of some 
education, and snatches a spare moment to play 
classical music on his old clavier. A rising 
man he is; will give his children a good educa- 
tion; one of them may end by becoming a 
pastor, or devoting himself to a musical career. 

By this time the grandparents have again 
joined our circle at “second breakfast ;” you 
will get broth, bread and butter, beer of an 
unknown kind, and the inevitable “ wurst,” or 
German sausage, a leading feature in the diet 
of the country. You spend the time before 
service in revisiting the scene of yesterday 
evening’s gaiety, but it looks rather flat to-day ; 
the lights are fled, and all but you departed. 
Arrived in church, you find the cherubs and 
all kinds of decorations just as striking, or 
more so, by daylight; the service lasts about 
an hour, the greater part of which time is 
monopolized by the sermon which the good 
pastor preaches. Lutheran tenets are not 
brought prominently forward in it; it is in 
the ritual that the chief distinction seems to 
lie; the few responses are sung to the organ; 
little of the Bible is appointed to be read, but 
the epistle and gospel for the day are always 
the same as in our church; the benediction is 








pronounced with upraised arms, and sometimes 
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accompanied by the sign of the cross. Dinner | skating three or four in a row, falls and laugh- || 
follows immediately upon the service ; the first | ter; the two youngest little boys of the baron |) 
course is soup made of cherries, thick and very | have harnessed a large black dog to a tiny 
sweet; the orthodox roast goose is eaten with | sledge, and drive furiously; their elder brother 
three kinds of preserve—cranberries, apple | is skating about in a great fur cap, with a broom 
and plum jam, and pickled plums; there is in his hand. If you chance to fall in his neigh- 
Bohle to drink, compounded of several kinds | bourhood, he will pick you up politely with an 
of wine, sugar, and lemons. At supper they ' appropriate “Oh, dear, dear, dear, dear, dear!” 
will give you punch and pancakes, and round by repetition thus judiciously avoiding any 
balls filled with jam. ‘further calls upon his English vocabulary. 

In the middle of the meal appears another The long Inverness cloaks, which all the gentle- 
candidatus theologiw, the tutor from the castle; men wear, must, one would think, impede their 
he is welcomed with great warmth, and im- skating, but, in spite of it, they are most inde- || 
mediately inducted to a seat at table. His fatigable, coaching one forlorn damsel, setting 
employers, the baron and his wife, follow half another on her feet, and bringing up chairs to || 
an hour after, for gratulatory visits are the | the exhausted, at what a sailor would call “the 


order of the day. | rate of knots.” 
| Later, when the family are again alone, there | The next morning renews the amusement in || || 
is a cheerful circle round the marble table;| greater force than ever. The baron, grand- | 
knitting, smoking, woodcarving, stories of | father and grandmother, and numerous dogs || | 
student life at Halle, and tricks with a kitten,| appear as spectators. Two or three men are || 
are varied by a sonata of Beethoven, beauti-|employed to improve the path of yesterday, || 
fully played by a girl of fourteen, and the | while the pastor skates away arm in arm with 
charming singing of Schubert's “Post” by | his spouse, and no one thinks of stopping more || 
another daughter of the house. The voice is|than a moment to make a swoop upon the || 
sweet and very high, and the infinite expres- |viands constituting second breakfast, which | 

| 
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sion put into the words causes us to look with | have been brought out on the lake to save time. 
astonishment on the rosy girl, whose only | For after dinner there will be no more skating ; 
experience of parting and absence must have| three sledges are brought round to the door, 
been that derived from a few weeks’ visit in | and the whole party of young people set forth 
Berlin; but the Germans are deep-hearted. in them. The road leads past the lake and | 

Thursday is the third and last feast day, and | cottages on its banks, up the hill by the pastor’s | 
there is service at the church again at noon ; | new house, with its pretty overhanging Swiss | 
} 
| 
| 








but the morning is devoted to skating on the roof and large windows, looking over the water 
lake a few hundred yards from the parsonage, ‘into a thick forest, which, interrupted by occa- 
which the united verdict of all the theologians | sional clearings, reaches in this direction to the 
pronounces in a condition fit for it. And by | next village, about five English miles off. 

the thickness of the masses which are being} Let us turn at the top of the hill and look 
heaved up and carted away to fill the ice-cellars, round. The village lies in a basin below us, 
|| I should be inclined to agree with them. Ice | 8urr ounded by low hills on every side ; the par- 
|| is not considered the luxury here which we Sonage is hidden by the trees, but the castle 
| hold it to be at home; it is rather a necessity | stands out picturesquely at the further shore 
| consequent on the intense heat of the summer; | Of the lake, its ground sloping down to the 
| the pastor is laying in a stock large enough to | Water’s edge. 

allow of a plentiful supply for every Sunday, | But now we join asledging party through the 
and other festive occasions as well. There is | forest. The horses, inspirited by the frosty air, 
lj no lack of the material either; for the estate | keep up a brisk trot without need of the whip. 
|| boasts nine lakes, of which, however, two|This drive is, if possible, even more solitary 
|| or three have become obsolete, leaving quite | than the one described before, for all distant 
|| enough remaining to give great attraction to | prospect is shut out by the dense walls of pines, 
the neighbourhood. Three of these are in sight | and there is an equal lack of houses and tra- 
from the road, but it is with the Dorfsee, or Vvellers. Three sets of bells, however, go a long 
village lake, that we have to do. Here all the | Way towards enlivening the desert; their deeper 
urchins of the village are essaying their skill | practical value remains unacknowledged until 
at sliding in wooden shoes, which are admirably | some dark night, when a sledge starts noise- 
adapted for the purpose; the party from the | lessly out of the blackness within an inch of our 
castle come out and join the troop from the par- | faces, and we narrowly escape being run over. 
sonage, a path is cleared in the snow, chairs |The occupants of the carriages are as gay; 
are brought out, and skates fitted on by quickly | with merry voices, laughing and singing, they 
numbing fingers. A merry scene ensues, | startle the stillness of the deep woods which 
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the road cuts through. But at the cross-|flight of wild fowl sails wedge-shaped across 
roads we turn and drive home again; for to-|the sky, a fox creeps over the glistening surface 
day’s sledging is unfortunately cut short by|spread far and wide around, the black line of 
a storm of sleet, which reinforces the piercing | forest in the distance lures us on and on; but 
wind, as a protection against which our com-| when we at length enter its shadow, the mys- 
panions have wound shawls round their heads | terious silence which has been our companion 
and faces, until, like the women of the East, one all the way becomes suddenly insupportable, 
eye alone is visible. /and creates such a strange feeling of awe, that 

After coffee the long room is cleared, for the) we retrace our steps. We will rather mount 
evening of the third festival day must be cele-/ the hill to the little churchyard, which lies at 
brated by dancing. the edge.of the forest nearer the habitations of 

Let us, in order to avoid uninteresting detail, | men,—a square clearing, with the firs standing 
pass on to Sunday, which we do not find observed | thick around it, yet so near the high road that 
even in a pastor’s family as strictly as in Eng-| you may have seen the black;crosses peeping 
land, The laity, as a rule, seem to regard it as} through the trees as we drove by yesterday. 
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more of a holiday than a holy day; here it 
is a mixture of the two, There is a family 
gathering at the second breakfast, after which 
we go all together tochurch. The hymn before 
the sermon runs on verse after verse until the 
clergyman at length appears in the pulpit; a 
collection for expenses is meanwhile made, by 
help of the Klingbeutel, a bag with a bell at the} 








[t is fenced in by a low bank, half-ruined pillars 
mark the entrance. A broad path leads up to 
the burying-place of the ancient possessors ; 
the tall white stems of graceful birch trees 
hem itin. There is only one monument; it is 
to the memory of an aged relative of the family, 
and bears the inscription, ‘‘Grenzstein des 
Lebens aber nicht der Liebe.” Although dating 





end attached to a long stick, which rings people! only from 1840, the door of the vault has fallen 
awake to a sense of their duty. On great occa-| in, the coffin is in fragments, and the bones are 
sions a missionary box is employed: a little| exposed to view. The peasant’s graves around 
negro nods his head as the coppers fall in. An! are marked out by iron or wooden crosses, on 
appropriate feast-day dinner follows; there is| which you read in gilt letters how the departed 
much talking and merriment; one misses alto-| “rest in God” below, covered with deep, soft, 
gether the quiet calm which broods over the) forest moss, and guarded by the solemn pine 








day asa rule in England. Yet these are good 
and pious people, whom one cannot possibly 
suspect. of reading the newspaper and playing 
secular music or games with anything but a 
clear conscience. They seem to look at the 
whole. subject with other eyes than ours, al- 
though they can sometimes be persuaded to, 
admit the advantage of a higher practice. So, 
after dinner, some of them make ready for a 
visit to the neighbouring town, where a birthday 
celebration is going forward; and others settle 
down to the eternal. stocking-knitting, which| 
they seem to consider almost in the light of a 
religious duty, hinting to you, may be amid 
flying needles, that “ Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.” 

We will leave them awhile, and go out to see 
how Nature is keeping) her day of rest, which 
began indeed with the fall of the first snow- 
flakes.on the carpeting of yellow leaves. which} 
the autumn storm-winds had whirled from the 
trees. ‘The snow on the by-road. lies fresh and, 
deep, with occasional drifts; we go plung- 
ing along up to the ankles, enlivened by an 
occasional fall; but I do not suppose any one 
minds that sort of thing when there is a new 
country to be explored. Past church and castle 
courtyard, with the empty stork’s nest on the 
gable, and up the unfenced lane, where a single 
track marks the pastor’s morning route. A 
Il. 














trunks, hung thick with grey lichens; their faces 
all turned to the east, waiting for the sunrise. 

Lights are already kindling in the. village, 
and our appearance in safety at the parsonage 
relieves the kindly anxiety of its. inmates. 
Much surprise is evinced at our venturing out 
alone; the danger of being attacked on the high 
road or lost in the forest enlarged upon, Among 
the suitable illustrations brought forward, you 
will hear how some sixty years back two soldiers 
from Stargard laid wait, not so. very far from the 
place where you have been walking, for a poor 
fellow who, had been journeying through the 
forest on foot to visit his mother, robbed him of 
his savings and murdered: him, for which deed 
they were broken on the wheel without being 
brought to trial. A heap of wood was made on 
the spot, to which each passer by must add his 
piece, a. custom seeming to be the same as that 
to which our cairns owe their origin, 

The next morning is ushered in by a great 
stir in the house; everything is turned upside 
down in preparation for a party in the evening. 
It appears that one of the theologians, who 
was,out for some hours yesterday on a secret 
mission in a sledge, was in fact going round 
to look up the neighbours and invite them to a 
Christmas gathering, The long room is made 


to look quite habitable and pretty by the im- 
portation of all the round marble tables, an; 
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bits of carpet which can be mustered; ever- 
greens, mimosas, caoutchouc plants, all Frau 
Pastor’s winter treasures form bowery groups 
round each window; lamps are hung from the 
ceiling, pictures on the walls, the best piano 
is moved in, while all available photograph 
albums and illustrated books are collected from 
every quarter of the house. (You will find 
Kladderadatsch, the German Punch, among 
them; the illustrations provokingly badly 
drawn; the wit, as far as a foreigner can 
venture on an opinion, heavy and mild, not 
always refined; turning over its pages you 
may happen upon its ideal Englishman, a 
compound of Jack Tar and ragamuffin.) The 
tree stuck up in a corner of the room finally 
crowns the work. The dormitory beyond is 
totally cleared out, for this is to be the supper- 
room, and all make themselves useful in help- 
ing to lay the long table which has supplanted 
the little white bedsteads. 

We will snatch a moment to look into the 
kitchen and see what is going on there. The 
pastor is preparing Bohle or Punsch, bringing 
up bottles of Rhine wine from his cellar, and 
looking to his stock of cigars, on which there 
will be heavy demands this evening; the good 
man is in the best of spirits, for there is nothing 
he enjoys so much as an opportunity of exer- 
cising hospitality. You may see him at work 
through the open door of his study, mixing 
and tasting with a face of hearty good humour, 


| taking a pull now and again at his long pipe, 








and doubtless picturing to himself the pleasures 
of the evening tobacco-parliament, when he 
and his old friends and neighbours will sit 
discussing politics, crops, the Adel, church 
matters, and local news, interspersed with 
clerical stories, in a solid atmosphere of blue 
smoke. In the store-room you will find his 
eldest daughter, a right notable maiden, in her 
housekeeping apron; she is putting out pre- 
serves, large pickled cucumbers, conserved 
nips, or quince jelly, making open tarts in 
rather a startling way, or arranging for an 
entrée of brains, or minced fish with cheese 
served up in real cockle-shells from the 
Mediterranean. Looking round the little 
room, your eye falls on the black bread for 
the servants, sour and unpalatable. Beware of 
giving words to your suspicions, or you will 
be looked upon in the light of an ignorant 
barbarian. The first principles of gastronomics 
here are entirely opposed to generally received 
axioms on the other side of the water; even 
time-honoured observances of the table, that 
Medo-Persic law of inflexible nursery-maids, 
“meat first, pudding afterwards,” with other 
trifling regulations concerning the legitimate 
use of knives and proper handling of forks, so 


carefully inculcated upon us as children, are 
swept away at a breath. The consequence of 
this diet is an “unsatisfied longing,” which 
lasts two or three months, subsisting together 
with an impression on rising from table that 
you have eaten more than is good for you. 
The visitors arrive early, one sledge after 
another sliding merrily up to the door, and 
depositing the chrysalides of the company 
under the porch. The perfect insects, after 
a lengthy disrobing, make no display of even- 


candidate of theology; but there is such a 
shining array of spectacles, that you cannot 
help imagining that these young men consider 
them in the same light as some of their cotem- 
poraries do eye-glasses; until you are informed 


working at night. The pastor runs to meet 
and salute two old friends, the landowner of 
the neighbouring parish, and the tenant of 
Wendish acres; if a clerical brother were 
among the guests, he would give and receive 
the brotherly kiss, two on each cheek. Warm 
greetings among the ladies do not fail; you 
are introduced with great ceremony, the gentle- 
men in particular bowing down before you in 
such a deeply respectful manner that you feel 
quite uncomfortable. The young ladies, with 
that ready friendliness so charming in Germany, 
often putting us to shame, will begin at once 
to try and talk to you in your own language, 
while their mammas address you in French. 

In the meantime the ladies have taken up 
their position at one table, the gentlemen at 
another remote one, where the pastor leads 
off the smoking by supplying them all with 
cigars. ‘Tea and cakes are handed round and 
disposed of by both parties; an interregnum 
ensues, when people mutually take stock of 
one another; the Frauleins have each given a 
specimen of their skill on the piano, but the 
other side puffs steadfastly on still. Anecdotes 
of Bismarck are going round; the story of 
how one of them, going to him in Berlin on 





Minister. 

The talismanic word “Games” breaks the 
charm; a large and lively circle is formed, and 
the fun begins with “ Post,” followed by other 
capital plays of German invention. Did you 


selves? ‘The elders rival the children in the 
zest with which they throw themselves into 
the game; the mirth never flags, and no one 
thinks of begging off from playing. A looking- 
glass menagerie, with which all seem to be 
taken in, calls forth shouts and peals of 
laughter. Refreshment makes its appearance 
in due time, in the shape of punch and pan- 








ing toilette, with the exception of a solitary | 


that they have ruined their eyes by sitting up | 


business, was invited to dine by the Prime | 


ever see people so thoroughly enjoy them- | 
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cakes; the tables are pushed aside, and danc- 


ing, the business of the evening, begins, con- 
young 


tinuing steadily till midnight. The 
theologians come out in great force, and the 
pastor, as well as his grey-haired friends, hop 
about merrily; there is an earnest attention 
to steps and figures, and but little talking. 
Even the engagement of a partner is effected 
without waste of words; the gentleman plants 
himself in front of the lady of his choice, draws 
himself up in the attitude “Attention,” and 
descends in a deep obeisance levelled directly 
at her, with a careful aim which shall preclude 
other damsels from falling into error; she 
responds by another, and they start off at once, 
no room being apparently left for refusal. Only 
two or three turns round the room, and the 
gentleman goes off again, to seek out, still with 
the aid of his spectacles, another and another 
partner for the same dance. 

Healths are drunk at supper with a loud 
chorus of “Hoch;” the persons concerned 
stand in their places, while the others make 
a procession round the table, clinking glasses 
and exchanging bows with every one they 
meet,—a custom musical and genial, having 
the one drawback that it sets the table in an 
uproar three or four times in the course of the 
meal. 

It is getting late meanwhile, and the visitors 
have a long cold drive before them. The large 
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opens the old piano, and sings, with a voice 

which is a noble wreck of what must have 

been glorious in its day, an air out of the 

“ Schéne Miillerin,” or joins in one of Juddas- 

sohn’s clever canons with the enthusiasm of 

a girl; it was she, indeed, who played last 

night’s dance music with wonderful spirit until 
| her arms could move no more, 

By and by a large basin is brought in, in 
which portentous nutshells with lights in them 
are floated; slips of paper are distributed to 
draw from next morning, and various other 
necromantic arts practised. 

In the kitchen a piece of lead is heated for 
each person, and the form it takes as it sputters 
in cold water is to decide the fate of the next 
year. The young ladies ought of course to 
get a bridal wreath, but the metal is perverse 
to-night, and produces the most fantastic 

| devices, which refuse, by any stretch of imagi- 

nation, to take a practical shape. Black specks 
on the figure are a very serious matter, and 
‘are carefully picked off by the old lady, as 
representing mourning. 

While our friends “break their heads to 
| pieces,” as they express it, over their omens, 
we will take the liberty of escaping from the 
hot little kitchen to get a breath of the sharp 
| frosty air at a window looking out from the 
back of the house. The sky is cloudless and 
gloriously brilliant; the moon is high; snow- 











Bible is laid upon the supper-table, the 103rd | fields are glittering; line on line of misty 
Psalm read, and, before separating,the company | grove and distant wold sleeping in her light; 
sing together with full voices a verse or two| not the faintest breeze stirring; all is clear, 
of Luther’s great hymn, “Ein feste Burg.” | cold, and still. Hark! a low rolling sound as 
And then there are cordial leave-takings, the | of chariots on the mountains breaks the uni- 
gentlemen kiss the married ladies’ hands, the | versal hush in which the white world lies. The 
last “ Adieu” is said, amid much wrapping up | tongue of the Baltic is tied, her coasts long 
and packing in, the clock strikes one, and the | since ice-bound, yet this strange surging brings 
sledge bells die away in the distance. to mind the distant dash of Atlantic breakers 
The last day of the old year is called “ Syl- | on the trap crags of St. Bride’s Bay when the 
vester,” after a bishop of the early Christian | wind is up and mischief brewing. But nature 
church in Rome, who, finding that his flock sends forth to-night a new and mysterious voice 
spent the evening in rioting about the streets, | for us; it is the roaring of the forest. 
casting lead, and using other heathenish! And so with the swift waning minutes of 
auguries to divine the fortunes of the coming | the old year fades away from sight, though 
year, instituted services in all the churches,| not from memory, this quaint and happy 
with the view of turning their thoughts in a| Christmas-time among strange customs and 
better direction. Sylvester’s teaching has! kindly hearts, from whom we could learn, if 
borne fruit in this remote province, and the | we would, enough lessons of simplicity, content 
church is full this evening, attendance on such | open-heartedness, and love to God and man, to 
occasions being held of more moment by the | repay the pilgrimage to such a Siberia. Some 


peasants than the plain duty of appearing there | one, more sleepy than his compeers, anticipates 
old Time by putting on the clock a few minutes ; 
and as it begins to strike twelve we shake hands, 
English fashion, with our German friends, and 
wish them, as I do all who have accompanied 
me thus far, 

A Harry New Year. 


on Sunday. We are invited to spend the last 
hours of the old year with the grandparents 
at the New House, whither we betake ourselves 
directly after service. A warm welcome is in 
store for us; chocolate and cakes ready laid 
out on the corner table; the grandmother 
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FROM KLEIN-WELKE 


TO THE WARTBERG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


I tert Niesky again on the morrow, haying 
secured a place in the Klein-Welke coach, 
which started at half-past four, at which early 
hour the inspector most kindly came to see 
me off. 

It was rather a wearisome drive, in an 
original sort of conveyance, like a great covered 
van, with swinging seats. I dozed till we 
reached Bautzen, where the horses had a feed 
and an hour’s rest, and by the time we drew 
up to the little inn at Klein-Welke was half- 
frozen and yery hungry. However, a fire and 
dinner were speedy cures for that, and having 
readjusted my toilet in the smallest and plainest 
of bed-rooms, I sallied forth to make a call 
on the sister who superintends the Mission- 
aries’ Children’s Home, the chief object of in- 
terest to me in the place. 

I found her very busy, a missionary pair 
having just arrived from Labrador, bringing 
with them several children for the schools, but 
she kindly invited me to drink coffee with her 
on the morrow, promising to show me over the 
establishment afterwards. In the meantime I 
received an invitation from the “ Pflegerin,” 


and “ vorsteherin” of the sisters’ home, to| 


spend the evening with them. 

The next day, which was Sunday, I heard a 
powerful and edifying sermon preached by the 
minister, Brother M. in aid of the Mora- 
vian missions. He stated that the num- 
ber of converted heathens under Moravian 
influence at the various stations of the Cape, 


the West Indies, Greenland, Labrador, Surinam, | 


the Gold Coast, Australia, and on the heights 
of the Himalaya, amounts to 77,900 souls, add- 
ing that, while we may rejoice over these little 
bands of sinners turned, as we hope, from the 
error of their ways, the overwhelming number 
of seven hundred millions, still living in dark- 
ness and unbelief, should urge us to do more 
and more for the hastening of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth. 

The service was attended by several families 
of the wealthy landed proprietors of the neigh- 
bourhood, who came, smartly dressed, in car- 
riages, with servants in livery in attendance. 

Before dinner, Brother R., the inspector, 
kindly took me over the boys’ school, where 
I saw nearly fifty boys come together from all 
quarters of the globe excepi Asia. I was quite 
surprised at their healthy looks. Those from 
Labrador are found to be most backward, both 
in bodily and mental development, they say ; 


and indeed I saw two little fellows of nine 
years of age from thence, who would not have 
been tall for seven or even six. They did not 
look deficient in intellect, however, and repeated 
some hymns to me in the Esquimaux tongue 
very nicely. Another child, lately come from 
the West Indies, spoke English with me, but 
it was very broken, learnt, I suppose, from the 
natives. 

In the afternoon I went over the girls’ 
school with Sister G. The groups of nice little 


terested me. 


tees, spending the Sunday afternoon with 


the privileges of family life occasionally. 

From the time that these children come to 
the school, they are entirely taken off their 
parents’ hands, being taught, boarded, and 
clothed (not in a uniform) at the expense of the 
community, from a fund set apart for the pur- 
pose. 

At the age of fourteen they join the choir 
of “great girls,” and are received into the 
| sisters’ house. From the school they receive 
an entire new outfit of linen, clothes, and bed- 








countenances in the several classes greatly in- | 
In one room we found a little | 
birthday-gathering. There were some absen- 


friends or relations. I was glad to hear, too, | 
that. they were often invited out for the holi- | 
days, so that they enjoy a change of scene and | 


ding, and fifty thalers, and they begin to sup- | 


port themselves by fine and fancy work, help- 


|ing themselves out with their fifty thalers till | 
| they can earn sufficient to live upon entirely, | 


where all is carried on upon a very simple, and, 
therefore, reasonable scale. 
If they show talent and inclination for 


Moravian boarding-schools to “finish,” and 
when they are eighteen or twenty years of age, 
are gladly received as teachers. 

After making the tour of the school, Sister 


walze, an eminence whence Napoleon watched 
the battle of Bautzen. The ancient old town 


and Klein-Welke. 

It was barely dawn when I drove out of 
Klein-Welke towards’ Bautzen next morning, 
in order to catch the first train to Dresden at 
half-past seven. 

The night had been very windy and boiste- 





rous, but the morning was clear and calm, and 





G. proposed a walk to the top of the Wie- | 


lay very picturesquely before us, and, at our | 
feet, on the other side, the villages of Gross _ 


which is not very difficult in a choir-house, 


teaching, they are sent to one of the higher | 
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the rising sun tinged the clouds that hovered 
over the horizon a deep red. 

As we drove through the long irregular 
streets of the old town, the driver, a brother 
from Klein-Welke, turned ever and anon to 
give me a little bit of information respecting 
its buildings and ruins. Here was a massive 
gateway, surmounted by a slender spire, there, 


| the crumbling remains of a church, destroyed 


in the Hussite war, in 1434, further on a gaunt 
round tower, grey with age. 

At a quarter past nine I reached Dresden, and 
taking a fly drove over the Elbe bridge to the 
alt-stadt, where I first of all visited Herr Kauf- 
mann’s large musical instrument establish- 
ment. Having expressed my desire to hear 
some of them, I was shown into a hall filled 


|| with harmoniums of every size, from four 


octaves upwards, musical boxes, and a variety 


| of other clock-work instruments, some of which 
|| were in cases like tall cupboards, the doors 


of which Herr Kaufmann opened when they 
played, that I might observe the works. One 
he called a chordauladion (to represent piano- 


| forte and flutes); another, symphonion, or 


small orchestra for the saloon—the price, as 
arranged to play fifty tunes, four thousand 
thalers. Then came the belloneon, a very 


powerful instrument, representing trumpets, | 


| &c., and lastly, the orchestrion, or full orchestra, 








worth fifteen thousand thalers ! 

His wife came in to play the harmoniums, 
and all of a sudden an automaton huntsman, 
life-size, in forest-green frock, yellow buskins, 


| and boots, gave us a cheery blast from his 





horn. Herr K. said that his father had made 
this clockwork figure fifty ears ago. 
I paid a shilling for the unique concert, and 


then made my way to the palace to spend as| 





found it difficult to tear myself away from the al- 
luring maze of Guidos, Tintorettos, Correggios, 
Raphaels, Rubens, and Rembrandts, with barely 
a glance at most, and at many not even that. 
One might feast on the collection for weeks 
and months, and not exhaust its treasures. 

Opposite the Picture Gallery is the Schloss 
Kirche, a magnificent Roman Catholic church, 
richly decorated with sculpture and statuary, 
graceful figures surmounting the roof at all 
points. 

One of the beauties of Dresden is the 
Bruhlsche Terrasse, a long terrace, planted 
with avenues of trees, overlooking the Elbe, 
on the banks of which is the so-called Italiensche 
Déorfchen, supposed to remind one of an Italian 
village, where in summer the country people 
assemble in numbers to drink beer or coffee 
in the open air which may more probably be 
the origin of the name. 

There is a quaint piece of sculpture in the 
old town, called the Moritz Monument, raised 
to Duke Maarice in the year 1591. The 
skeleton, death, stands behind the duke, reach- 
ing an hour-glass over his shoulder. A lengthy 
Latin inscription flanks the monument on 
either side. 

On my way back to the station I passed the 
Japanese Palace, which has a peculiar green 
roof, and contains a curious collection of china 
of all ages, which I should much have liked to 
see, but could not, as the building is closed to 
the public after one o’clock. 

A railway journey of three hours and a half 
brought me back to Herrnhut, and Mamma 
G.’s kindly welcome sounded very pleasant to 
my ears, as I once more took possession of my 
old room next to hers. 

After a week of dull, cold weather; the morn- 





many hours as I could in the fine picture | ing dawned mild and clear, like an early spring 
gallery, the glories and gems of which are too} day, and I could almost fancy that I heard 
well known to need any description. Among little birds twittering joyously from the great 
the older pictures are some exceedingly quaint, ‘lime tree, amongst whose branches the star- 
in fancy as well as design. One, for example, | lings are wont to build, in little wooden 
of Francesco Solomene, representing a dying | hutches carefully placed there to invite them. 
monk, in his dark, sad cell, with angels Sister L. called to ask me if I would like to 
hovering about him, one of whom is seated at | be introduced to Brother and Sister R., the 
his head, playing a violin! | pastor and his wife, to which I gladly assented. 
There is a coffee party, by Willern van) When we rose to take leave, after some very 
Mieris, in which guests and hosts strike one) pleasant conversation, Brother R. offered to 


at first sight as being very plain, if not de- | 
cidedly ugly folks. 
a single good-looking personage, when sud- 
denly one awakens to the discovery that the 
whole assembly consists of —— apes! Alas, 


| alas, that so close should be the resemblance 


between man and monkey! 
A small octagon hall hung with tapestry, 
was pointed out to me by an attendant as 


the most costly chamber in the palace. I 


One looks about, to find | 


show me the Prayer Hall, which contains an 
interesting oil painting, composed of portraits 
of all the first converts of the various Moravian 
missions—Red Indians, Greenlanders, Hot- 
tentot children, Armenians, Tartars, &c., re- 
presented as gathered round the Saviour with 
palms in their hands. 

There are also several pictures of our 
Saviour’s birth, death, and burial, memorials 
of an epoch of the Moravian Church, in which 
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love of Jesus and veneration for His sufferings, 
sought, as it were, something sensible to feed 
upon. The little flock was doomed to make 
some sad experiences of the error into which 
it had fallen ere laying it aside. 

“You must go to the ‘ Archive’ next,” said 
Mamma G., after hearing an account of my 
morning’s doings. “You must not leave 
Herrnhut, without visiting our Archive.” 

So to the Archive I went, and as I glanced 
round at the shelves and cases of documents, 
I thought “what a fund of information might 
be gleaned here, were I going to write a His- 
tory of the Moravians!’”’ But I wasn’t, and so, 
after a glance, I turned to a long table in the 
centre of the room, on which lay some ancient- 
looking books and MSS. Amongst them a 


large old family Bible filled with quaint wood- | 


cuts, the fly-leaf bearing the date of Zinzen- 


by his mother at the same time, for her hus- 
band died when the child was but six weeks 
old. There was also a parchment-bound 
volume, in Huss’s handwriting, being notes of 
his Latin lectures and sermons. ‘The first 
page contains some of his opinions upon the 
corruption of the Roman Catholic Church. 
“ And what is this?” I inquired, indicating a 
single leaflet yellow and worn with age, written 
over on either side. 

“It is a leaf from Christian David’s pocket- 
album,” was the reply, “and the text is a verse 
of encouragement written for him by Zinzen- 
dorf on the occasion of his going out to the 
Greenland mission.” 

“Apropos of Greenland,” continued the 
brother, taking up a coil from the floor, “ here 
is a whip of seal hide, more than thirty feet 
long, such as the Esquimaux use in managing 
the dozen dogs they harness to their sledges. 
And here are some Greenland dolls. The 
female, you observe, is dressed in fur trousers, 
and a fur jacket, finished off behind with a long 
tail reaching nearly to the ground. The hood 
is used either to cover the head, or to carry 
the babies in!” 

Such, and others of a similar nature, were 
the curiosities of the Archive and Museum. I 
returned home to an early dinner, and then 
started for the village of Gross-Hennersdorf, a 
good hour’s walk from Herrnhut. Here we 
visited the schloss, or castle where Zinzendorf 
passed his childhood with his maternal grand- 
mother, Henrietta Catharina von Gors-dorf. 
The window is still shown from which he cast 
his childish epistles directed to the Saviour. 

The edifice is of ancient date, having been 
commenced by the German emperor—Henry 
the Fowler—as a hunting lodge. The sur- 


those days. After him it passed through 
various princely hands, till it came into those 
of the Gersdorf family. It belongs to the 
brethren now, together with the estate attached, 
but has been for years unoccupied, so that it is 
in a very ruinous condition—the ceilings fall- 
ing in and fungi growing up between the floor- 
ing. It is a pity they cannot find some rich 
baron willing to take a lease of it, and rich 
enough to put it in repair and keep it up. The 
rooms are large and lofty, and were probably at 
one time handsomely decorated; there are still 
portions of the white and gold decoration to be 
seen on the grooved ceiling beams. 

Most of the rooms are built with open grates, 
| which is strange, as now one sees close stoves 
| everywhere. 

The staircase leading to the upper apart- 
ments is of massive stonework. 

An octagon-shaped clock-tower is attached 
to the building, which looks very old, but the 
surrounding green domes are evidently an ad- 
dition of recent date. 

The castle moat is nearly dry, but the old 
wall is still standing. 

Having well examined every nook and cranny 
of the Count’s ancient house we next visited 
the Hennersdorf Orphan School, a Government 
institution. 

We found the young inmates, looking very 
healthy and contented, occupied in a variety of 
ways. Some working in the garden, others 
threshing, others sorting straw for plaiting, 
which is an evening employment for all; some 


long row of lamps, or lanterns, two little fat 
fellows were paring potatoes in the kitchen for 
the morrow’s dinner. They even help in the 
laundry a little, and do all the mangling. 

Thus passes the afternoon. The morning is 
spent in the schoolroom where they learn read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, a little history and 
geography. Religious instruction is not ne- 
glected, and they have a very nice prayer-hall, 
with a small organ, where they assemble for 
morning and evening worship. At the age 
of fourteen they are apprenticed to some 
trade. 

As we passed the little church, the walls of 


look at some of the ancient monuments and 
tablets on the outsidé, and Sister F——— re- 
marked that, in a vault below, Zinzendorf’s 
grandmother lay buried. A funeral had just 
taken place, and a large congregation of fol- 
lowers filled the church, 

The village of Hennersdorf is rather pic- 





rounding woods were probably rich in game in 


turesque. Its thatched houses are dotted irre- 





were sweeping,—one great boy was cleaning a | 


which still bear the date, 1514, although it was | 
restored in the early part of the last century, | 
having been destroyed by fire, I stopped to | 
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gularly over an open level, backed by a moun- 
tain horizon at no great distance. 

Fat geese, so cheap and plentiful in Saxony, 
were squatting about the meadows, or dabbling 


| round the pools of water. 





After drinking coffee at a quiet inn within 
the castle territory, we started homewards, 
hoping to reach Herrnhut ere the evening 
dews began to fall, in which, however, we did 
not succeed, for as soon as the sun set, the 
mists rose with incredible swiftness, and we 
were soon enveloped in them. 

“Shall you be ready to resume your travels 
by the 18th?” asked Sister S one morn- 
ing. “I have just had a letter from my 





| husband, and he wishes me to visit our rela- 


tives at Neudietendorf, so that, if agreeable to 
you, we would spend one night there, and I 
could still reach Konigsfeld on the 21st.” 

‘“‘ Your birthday?” 

“ And our wedding-day.” 

“Ts it?” I said. “Then I am sure you 
ought to spend it together. I shall be ready to 
start any day and hour you like to fix. And 
as to stopping at Neudietendorf by the way, it 
is just what I wished we might, as I should be 
glad to see the settlement.”’ 

These preliminaries arranged, the next thing 
was to pay the farewell visits, accept the fare- 
well invitations, and give a little tea-party in 
return, which went off very happily. 

Leaving Herrnhut by train at two o'clock on 
the day above-named, we reached Neudieten- 
dorf at half-past five the same afternoon, and 
next morning, between breakfast and dinner, 
I went round and saw all there was to be 
seen. 

I observed that the peasant-women about 
the place wore a peculiar costume, which I was 
told was that of the Thiiringer-wald. 

It consists in a short petticoat and a mantle, 
which I can liken to nothing better than a 
double skirt torn open and tied round the 
throat. The latter is generally of figured print, 
very full. The lower cape reaches to the middle. 
Beneath the upper one they carry their great 
baskets on their backs. The head-covering 
varies, but the orthodox one is a kind of poke 
straw bonnet, set on as girls sometimes do in 
the hayfield to shield their eyes from the sun. 
The crown is as large as a pudding plate. The 
trimming consists of a very broad band of 
black velvet. 

At two we started for Hisenach, a quaint 
and foreign looking town, overlooked by the 
Wartburg, famous and interesting as having 
been Luther’s “prison,” or more properly 
speaking, stronghold, for a season. The after- 
noon was piercingly cold, the frost hung white 
and thick on the trees, but the sky was clear 


and the sun shone brightly over the Thiiringer- 
wald. 

Hetf an hour’s brisk walking brought us 
from the station to the summit of the emi- 
nence on which the castle stands. The date 
of the oldest portion of the building lies as far 
back as the eleventh century, having been 
founded in 1067 by Ludwig the Springer, a 
Landgrave of Thiiringen, who is said to have 
given rise to the name with the exclamation, 
“Wart Berg—ich will dich bezwingen!’’ or 
something of the sort. One portion has been 
restored within the last six years. 

The judgment hall is frescoed with represen- 
tations of various events in the lives of the 
several Landgraves to whom the castle has 
belonged—such as Ludwig’s leap, the subduing 
of the lion, and so forth. 

The frescoes in the corridor leading to the 
chapel tell the story of Saint Elizabeth’s life. 
She was very charitable, but her consort, Otto 
IV., did not look graciously on her good deeds. 
One picture represents her carrying bread to 
the poor concealed in a napkin. Otto meets 
her on horseback, and roughly demands what 
she is bearing. 

“ Roses,” she replies, and opens the cloth, in 
which, by a miracle, roses appear ! 

The chapel is richly coloured. The roof of 
a deep blue, bespangled with golden stars. 
From a painted glass window of early date a 
“ dim religious light ’’ is cast over the several 
objects of interest; the pulpit from which 
Luther preached so boldly, the ancient seats of 
carved oak, the crimson covered altar. 

The banqueting hall is very handsome, with 
polished oaken floors, and walls decorated in 
the medizwval style. The “Sangersaal” is 
most interesting as having been the scene of 
the poetical combat between Sefterdingen and 
Walfram von Aeschenbach on the 7th of 
July, 1207. A large picture relates the story 
in detail. 

An illuminated scroll in a recess at the end 
of one of the corridors bears the poet Walther 
von der Vogelweide’s motto :— 


** Wem nie von Liebe Leid geschah, 
Geschah vom J.ieb’ die Liebe nie.” 


The apartments in the tower were then occu- 
pied by the Grand Duke of Gotha, so that we 
could not see them. Quitting therefore that 
portion of the castle, we followed our guide to 
the quarter in which Luther’s room is still to 
be seen in its original condition. 

The great splash of ink on the wall where he 
is said to have beheld the devil in proprid per- 
sond, tempting him, has been more than once 
renewed, and as often carried away by visitors 





piecemeal. It exists no more, but the broken 






















































































of the former, framed and glazed, dated respec- | girl of some fifteen or sixteen years, sped in | 
tively 1533 and 1539. The lattice-window |and out, bringing lights, pillows, fresh water, 
looks upon the mountain ridges of the Thiirin- | &c. 

gerwald. As we gazed forth, carried back in | After giving orders that we should be called 
thought nearly three centuries and a half, the ‘at four o’clock precisely, and that tea and rusks 
sun sunk like a golden ball behind a forest-clad | should be served at five, we wished our willing 
peak, and we turned to leave the cell, that we / attendants good-night, and prepared to shut | 
might descend the mountain-side by daylight. | ourselves in, having been informed by our host 


frozen, and very glad to enter the well-warmed | tleman travelling in the same direction as our- 
refreshment room, and find that we could have | selves. 
some hot chocolate for the paying for it. | I had not slept more than two or three hours | 


| us off by the seven o’clock train to Gunthers-| she thought it must be time to be stirring. I 
hausen,; where we arrived at ten. 


Frankfort before half-past five the next morn- ‘light and found that it was but three o'clock: 
ing, so had to make up our minds to accept the | Siutele S. turned in again, and was speedily 

| pressing invitations of one or other of the two | asleep once more. 

| hotel keepers, who stood waiting to guide such | Sleep would not visit my eyes so easily, sol | 
as would follow them to their respective inns. | dressed and packed my travelling bag, and | 


of the latter, we had to choose at random, and |early November morning, till the longedfor* 
bade the least importunate of the two lead the cup of hot tea‘appeared, and somewhat restored 
way, which he accordingly did with a lanthorn. 


and intricate as he lead sus first down a flight 'took places for Frankfort, our last stage to- | 
of stone steps, then over a bridge of planks, gether, which we continually regretted. 


| “ He will rest * in His love,’’—Zeph. iii. 17: 
| Love culminates in bliss when it doth reach Have moments of this silence starred thy past, 
| A white, unflickering, fear-consuming glow; Made memory a glory-haunted place, 
And, knowing it is known as it doth know, Taught all the joy that mortal ken can trace ? 
Needs no assuring word or soothing speech. By greater light ’tis but a shadow cast ;— 
It craves but silent nearness, so to rest, So shall the Lord thy God rejoice o'er thee, 
No sound, no movement, —love not heard but felt,— And in His love shall rest, shall silent be. 
Longer and longer still, till time shall melt— FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


A snowflake on the eternal ocean’s breast. 


848 LOVE’S RESTING. 


plaster shows where it once was. The square, |and then across a lonely meadow, till our minds 
rudely-built oaken table, at which the Reformer | almost misgave us as to the honesty of his in- 
wrote his translation of the Bible, stands over | tentions. ' However presently a rustic-looking 
against the door. The edge is bound with iron | inn with white plastered walls, picked out with 
to’ prevent its being farther hacked and defaced | black beams, placed at a variety of angles, re- 
by eager chippers. Beneath it reposes a mam-) joicing in the name of “ Der newe gasthof,” or, 
moth stone, used by Luther as a footstool ! In| | New Hotel,” glimmered through the darkness. 
a recess stands a wooden bedstead, to represent | | Sister 8. and I whispered to each other the | 
that in which he slept, but the four posts are | proverb “liindlich sittlich,” as a sort of re- 
all that remain of the original they say. An | assurance, and followed our guide up a very 
antique-looking stove, covered with bright | narrow, but well-sanded staircase, at the top of | 
green glazed tiles, projects far into the room. | which he opened a door, and showed us into a 

The walls are adorned with portraits of nice little sitting-room, through which was a 
Luther and his parents, and some autographs |tiny bedroom with two beds. A bright little 
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When we reached the station, we were almost | that our next neighbours were a lady and gen- | 


Brother M., Sister 8.’s cousin, stayed to see | when I heard Sister S. at my bedside, saying 


| was wide awake in an instant, and after a long | 
We found that there was no train on to/|search for the lucifer matches, we obtained a 


As we knew nothing of the respective merits then sat and shivered in the bitter cold of the 


ise After a hasty breakfast our worthy old 
It was very dark, and the way seemed long | host duly escorted us to the station, where we 
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* Marginal reading, “Be silent.” 
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anxiously, laid her hand upon his arm ere he 
‘opened the door. She was going to ask his 
‘wey brought Reginald with low, measured | opinion; but as she looked into his face, the 
steps into the hall. Sir Herbert heard them,| question died on her lips, and she silently 
and he rose; but oh, how feeble and tottering | withdrew her hand, gliding in after him. 

were his movements! Nellie threw herself) Sir Herbert sat where his daughter had left 
before him to prevent him, if possible, from him in his usual chair, his elbows on the table, 
witnessing the agonizing scene; but he put! and his forehead resting in his hands. 


CHAPTER XLUI.— NOT DIVIDED.” 


could only grasp his arm and cling to him in! his shoulder; they had been friends of years’ 
speechless, bitter grief. 
And thus they stood together in the door-! obliged to tell the truth, but it must be done. 
way, waiting till the bearers with their sad,| “Sir Herbert!” 
| sad burden should come up to them. Once! 
Sir Herbert put up his hand to his forehead,| and oh, what a change was there! he looked 
as if to clear away the dimness of his vision. 
The men paused at the foot of the stairs!more than years of ordinary life could have 
close by, and Sir Herbert in two strides stood! done. But Mr. Elston did not falter; his duty 
beside his son; and then, with a hand that} must be done in spite of the pain it would 


The | 


her quietly away and went forward; and she doctor went up to him and laid his hand on | 


‘standing, and it grieved Mr. Elston to be | 


Sir Herbert started and held up his head, | 


'an old, old man; that hour had altered him | 














almost refused to do his bidding, he drew back | 
the covering and gazed upon the face of his | 
boy. There might, even now, have been the | 
|| touch of death upon it, so pale, so marble-like 
| did it look; and the dark hair clung in thick, 
damp masses about it. Sir Herbert asked 6 | 
| questions, uttered no word, but gazed silently, 
yet with a look of unutterable woe, upon his | 
son; and then he laid back the cover, and | 
turning away, sought the library once more, | 
with that low heart-broken wail upon his lips, | 
“My son, my son.” 

He did not need to be told that Reginald 
was mortally wounded; ‘that one look in his 
face had put the matter beyond all doubt; and 
he knew that, being so, his own death-blow | 
had been dealt likewise. But he said nought | 
of this to the young girl beside him; for| 
Nellie remained with her father, trying to| 
speak what comfort was possible in such a| 
case: till at length in a thick voice he cir 
her go; he could bear his trouble best alone. | 
So Nellie went away. 

In the hall she met Mrs. Sympson, and from | 
her she learnt that the doctor was with her | 
brother; and young Cooper and Mr. Biitties, | 
the clergyman, for whom, thoughtfally, Cooper | 
had gone as soon as he had conveyed the ill| 
tidings; so Nellie could do nothing, only 
wander restlessly about, and feel what a world 
of woe had fallen upon them since morning. | 
But as yet she did not feel the case to be 
hopeless; the injury might not, after all, be 
so bad as they feared. 

It was a long hour before the doctor came | 
down. He was going straight into the library ; 
but Nellie, who had been watching for him | 


cause, 


upon it. 

“Sir Herbert, I have just come from your 
son. I have examined him carefully and fully.” 

Sir Herbert bowed, as if to say that he did 
not doubt it. 

“ And it is my duty, my painful duty, to tell 
you the result of that examination. Recovery 
is more than doubtful—it is impossible!” 

There was a slight cry, but it came from 
Nellie, not from Sir Herbert; his lips uttered 
no sound; he had known it before, without 
spoken words to tell him. 

“Oh, Mr. Elston,” said Nellie, with stream- 
ing eyes, “could not some of the great men 
from London——” 

“My dear Miss Nellie, all the doctors in 
England could not save him! But of course 
if Sir Herbert wishes it——~” 

“Telegraph,” said Sir Herbert, in a faint 
whisper. 

“T will telegraph at once for Sir Horace 
Mapleson. It will be a satisfaction to have 
his opinion, but it will be useless. I myself 
would have endeavoured to extract the shot, 


but it would have been torture to no purpose. | 


Sir Herbert,” and again he laid his hand on 


his friend’s shoulder, “this is a most bitter | 


trial. God help you to bear it, for human 
friendship is powerless.” 

And then he went away, motioning Nellie to 
follow him. 

“ My dear,” he said when they were ont of 
Sir Herbert’s hearing, “this is a terrible blow 
to your father.” 

“Yes,” Nellie said, no one who knew her 


Nellie had crept to the other side of | 
her father, and taking his hand, laid her cheek | 
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| father could think otherwise than that it would 
| be a terrible blow to him. 


| Nellie did not know it. 


But Mr. Elston meant more than that, but 
And it was as well | 
she did not; she had enough to bear without that. 
“And you will telegraph, Mr. Elston,” she 
said, entreatingly. 
“Certainly I will, my dear. I will see about 


| it at once. Sir Horace will be here the first 


| father. 
| wound was too deep for mere mortal hand to 


| way to blame for that day’s work; 


| stupor; and they might even be thankful that | 


thing to-morrow morning, or possibly to-night.” 

And then he went away; and Nellie and 
Mrs. Sympson slowly mounted the stairs to 
the sufferer’s room. He was lying much as 
they had seen him last, pale and motionless ; 
and the terrible thought came over Nellie, 
what if he should pass away in that manner ! 

Young Cooper knelt beside the bed, sobbing 
bitterly. Mr. Barnes was standing by the 
window, but he came forward on their entrance, 
and took Nellie in his arms, as her father 
might have done, and kissed her. 

“My poor, poor child!”’ he said, softly 
stroking her head. 

The kind tone and the caressing touch com- 
pletely overcame Nellie; and she burst into a 
passionate flood of tears, there in his arms. 
Mr. Barnes did not stop her; he knew it was 
the best thing possible for her, so he let her 
cry on until she had sobbed herself into quiet- 
ness. Then he gave her to Mrs. Sympson, 
and went down-stairs to try what comfort he 
could give to the still more bitterly sorrowing 
His task was more difficult there; the 


probe and heal. 

There was no thought of bed for any 
of the household that night. Nellie and Mrs. 
Sympson kept watch together by Reginald’s 
side. Mills and young Cooper were in the | 
adjoining room, ready at a moment’s call if! 
anything were wanted. Cooper begged hard 


hours, or a day or two at most, would see the 
end. 

And then the two doctors went down-stairs ; 
| and Mrs. Sympson followed them to see that 
(Sir Horace Mapleson was made comfortable, 
for he was to spend the night there. But 
Nellie was not left alone; Ruth came to take 
Mrs. Sympson’s place; but she did not heed 
who was with her; her eyes were fixed upon 
| that face so soon to be taken from her. 

Sir Horace and Mr. Elston were closeted in 
the library for some time. Mr. Barnes was 
still with Sir Herbert. It might be that here 
too the opinion of the great London physician 
was the same as that of the country prac- 
titioner; but if so, no word was spoken to that 
effect, beyond the private professional inter- 
course of the two gentlemen. 

The night-lamp burnt on, giving its dim light 
in the sick chamber ; and Nellie kept her almost 
motionless watch beside that bed. There was 
a slow step mounted the stairs, the door opened 
softly, and Sir Herbert entered. He said no 
word, uttered no sound, but gazed long and 
deeply on that prostrate form, as if those loved 
features were burning themselves into his 
brain and heart. Then he sat down on the 
other side, opposite Nellie, as if he too meant to 
keep watch until the coming of the last enemy. 


Suddenly, without warning or motion of any | 


kind, Reginald opened his eyes. His senses 
had come back; and with returning conscious- 
ness came the power of suffering, as the con- 


tracted brow and clenched teeth too plainly 


Ah, that suffering! it was agony 
The 


showed. 
itself—too terrible for Nellie to witness. 


doctors were called in, and she was banished | 


from the room. Not so Sir Herbert; nothing 
now could banish him from his son’s bedside, 
so long as life lasted; and he felt that they 
would not be so very long separated even then. 





to be allowed to remain. To his distorted; That agony lasted for hours. Every inmate 
imagination it seemed as if he were in some | |0f the house was made painfully aware of its 
and it| existence. But it spent itself at last, and the 
would have been balm to his sore heart to be | sufferer lay still, exhausted. Nellie was allowed 
of any use. ‘to come back then; but she did not need to be 


| 








But it was little they could any of them dojtold that it was no question of days or of || 


for Reginald. He still lay in that same deep | Scie Reginald was going fast. 
They all went away, and left those three 
it was so: for had he been conscious, what | alone together. Reginald was quite sensible 
terrible sufferings would have been his ! Even now, and able to speak in a faint weak whisper. 
now, at intervals, there was a low moan telling | | He looked up with such a sweet smile, as his 
of pain—it might be the precursor of mortal | sister came to him; that smile dwelt in Nellie’s 
agony. | memory long, long afterwards. 

It was near midnight when the London}; “It is all over, Nellie,” he said. 
physician came: he had started immediately} Nellie took the hand he held out to her, and 
on receiving the summons. But what could | bowed her head upon it; she could not speak 
he do? he could only confirm Mr. Elston’s | a single word, not then. 
opinion; and tell them, what their friend had} “It is all right,” went on the dying boy; 
not the heart to tell them, that probably a few | “but I should like to have lived a little longer. 
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| eye. 
| came that same low wailing cry, “ My son, my 


| | “ George,” he repeated. 





— 
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Nellie, do you remember what George said 
about our following Him—our Saviour? Oh, 
I meant to try to devote my life to Him! but 
it does not matter—He is with me now—near 
in all that terrible agony.” 

There was an almost inaudible sound from 
the other side of the bed, half sob, half groan ; 
but Reginald heard it, and turned his head on 
the pillow. 

“ Father!” 

Sir Herbert rose and bent over his son. 
Reginald’s arms closed over him, and they 
were locked in a last embrace; they both knew 
it was the very last. 

“Oh, my Reginald,” murmured Sir Herbert, 
“we shal] not be very long parted.” 

They remained so for some minutes; and 


| then the boy's arms relaxed their hold, his head 
| fell back, and he was gone. 


The first faint beams of the coming morn 


| were just entering the room, but a brighter 


morn than any on earth had dawned for Regi- 
nald Fletcher. 

They came in and led the old man away. 
Poor, crushed, broken old man! the joy of his 


| heart, the pride of his life was gone; what else 


had he to live for? They took him to his 
room, and he lay down on his bed, from which 
he was never more to rise. Nellie would have 


| stayed beside the dead, but Mrs. Sympson 


would not permit it. She too was forcibly 
carried off to gain, if possible, the rest she so 
much needed ; ay, needed to fit her for another 
day of watching and anxiety; for it was evi- 
dent to every eye but hers that Sir Herbert 
and his son would not be long separated. 
Nellie did lie down, and she did sleep for a 
few hours, though she thought it impossible. 
But the waking! oh that first waking after a 
deep and terrible grief! the burden has been 


| laid aside for a while, to come with all the more 


overwhelming force upon the mind! 

But with Nellie there was a need to rouse 
herself; there was another sufferer, a heart- 
broken father; and she must think of him 
rather than of herself. He lay with his face 
to the wall, as though he wished to hide him- 
self and his overwhelming sorrow from every 
He lay still; only every now and then 
son!” 

Nellie could hardly bear to see him, it was 
so very, very sad. 

Once he roused himself, and looked round 
for her. She came to that side of the bed, 
and he took her hand. 

“ George,” he said. 

“What, papa darling?” she asked, not 
understanding. 


“Would you like him sent for, papa?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” he replied; and then he relapsed 
into silence again. 

Nellie sent off a summons for George, and 
then she stationed herself to watch and wait. 
After a while Sir Herbert grew more restless. 
He said nothing, but his eyes wandered about 
in search of something; and he started if the 
door opened ever so softly. 

“T have sent for George, papa,” Nellie said ; 
and she longed intensely for his coming. 

“T hope it will not be too late,” murmured 
her father. 

At last he came. 

Sir Herbert was the first to catch the sound 
of the horse’s step in hard and rapid riding. 

“Go and bring him,” he said. 

And Nellie went down to meet him. As 
she crossed the hall the neglected post-bag 
lying on the table, where it had been all day, 
caught her eye, but she could not touch it. 








It had always been her father’s office to open | 


it, and she could not yet begin to do it. So 
the letter from her cousin Helen, telling her all 
about George, remained, for that day and many 
days, unread. It mattered not, George him- 
self was there. 

But not thus had she thought of their meet- 
ing when, in happier hours, she had pictured 
it to herself; but all that was as nothing now. 
George did not need to be told the news; he 
had heard it at the station. The greeting 
between them was a silent one; and then 
Nellie led him up-stairs. 

Sir Herbert was waiting anxiously, almost 


eagerly, for them to come to him. With an || 
effort he raised himself in bed, and held out | 


his hand to George. Then he took Nellie’s 


hand and joined them together as they stood | 


there beside him. 

“Take care of her,”’ was all he said. 

“T will do that to the utmost of my power,” 
replied George, as he pressed in both his own 
the little hand that had been given him. 

“But, Sir Herbert, do you know all?” 

“Yes, all, everything. 
pentance was impossible, but I do not think so 
now. If yours is real and true, prove it by 
cherishing my child.” 

“T will do that as long as life shall last, 
God helping me!” replied George, in a low, 
reverent tone. 

“Then God bless you both.” 

And now his work was done; his last earthly 
care set at rest. He turned him on his side 
and slept. And so sleeping, he died. 

‘‘ They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their deaths they were not divided.” 

















I once thought re- | 
































say could induce her to leave it; and when, on 
the day following, she did drag herself down- 
stairs, it was only to lie on the sofa and hide 
her face in her hands. She did not cry, she 


then ; he was poudering on what he had heard. 

That it was true he knew well enough; and 
it was almost a wonder that he should need to 
be told, that he should not have discovered it 
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Not yet did George Fletcher realize the change} says so. And ye’ll make a good master, sir?” 
which recent events had brought to himself.| he added, half inquiringly. l ne 
His whole thoughts were given to the task of} “God helping me, I will!” was George’s | | 
|| comforting Nellie. Poor girl! she stood in| low, earnest reply. | tus 
|| the greatest need of comfort, ‘To be deprived; Then he gave a few more directions concern- | a 
|| thus suddenly of both father and brother was |ing some one going for Helen; and saying he ft 
|| a terrible blow; the sad, sad change which/ would write a note for the man to take, he | 
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did not struggle, only lay there indifferent to 
everything; it was very sad to see how com- 
| pletely she was crushed. Only George’s voice 
| could in any degree rouse her, and that but 


for the moment; and Mrs. Sympson seriously | 


feared that the grief would prove too much for 
her, as it had done for her father. 

How George wished for his sister Helen 
those few days! and at length he determined 
to send for her. 

Whatever business there was to attend to, 
George had to do it, seeing there was no one 
| else; but he gave his orders in Nellie’s name, 
not at all as if he were the master. And yet 
|| all the servants knew that upon him had 
|| devolyed the family title and the family estates, 
and they obeyed him accordingly. 

“ Rogers,” he said, consulting the old grey- 
headed butler—and indeed he had done nothing 
without ‘consulting him,—“I wish my sister 
| were here; I think she could comfort Miss 
Fletcher, if any one could, and I do not think 
she would object. I should like her, if possible, 
to be here to-day, before—before the funeral 
to-morrow. If some one were to start for 
Wilmington immediately I think they might 
bring her back this evening.”’ 

“No doubt, Sir George,” replied the old 
man—rather falteringly, it must be confessed ; 
but he felt that it was right. 

George started. 

“Rogers, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, sir, don’t you know, sir? My poor 
old master and Master Reginald is both gone, 
sir; and you, they say, is master now;” and 
the old man turned away his head to hide the 
tears that were stealing down his wrinkled 
cheeks. 

George stepped quickly up to him, and laid 


himself; but his thoughts had been given to 
others rather than to himself the last few days. 
What an extraordinary change it seemed, that 
he, who had ever been on the lower stages of 
the social ladder, and who had but now been 
released from prison, should be thus suddenly 
elevated into the master of Goldenhall! 

He could not realize it, and yet he knew 
without doubt that it was so. And as he sat 
there he determined, God helping him, he 
would eschew for ever the weakness and sins 
of his youth; and that he would make it the 
business of his life to care for the happiness of 
her who had. been given to him in such solemn 
trust, and then, that he would endeayour to 
use the power and wealth that had become his, 
for the good of others rather than for his own 
aggrandizement. 

He was so absorbed in these thoughts that he 
did not hear a tap at the door, not even when 
it was repeated; and he roused up with a start 
as a slight cough sounded close by. He 
looked up to see Ruth, Nellie’s maid, standing 
at his elbow. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but Rogers said you 
had a note to send to Miss Fletcher—your 
sister, sir.” 

“Yes, it will be ready in a minute;” and, 
seizing a pen, he dashed off the following:— — | 
“Dartinc Heten,—Can you come back this | 
evening with the bearer? All is over, and | 
Nellie is so very desolate.” 

He knew she would come; he knew Helen’s | 
heart would not resist such an appeal as that. 
“But you are not going to take it, Ruth?” 
he said, seeing, as he reached it to her, that 
she was equipped in bonnet and shawl. 

“Yes, sir, Rogers thought I had better go; 
that is, if you thought it best, sir.’ 


” 





his hand on his shoulder. 


“Yes, Ruth, I think you are the best pos- | 
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sible person; but it is a long journey for you, 
both ways.’’ 

“Oh, sir, I don’t mind that to help Miss 
Nellie, poor Miss Nellie!” 

Ay, poor Miss Nellie! every heart in that 
household bled for the poor stricken orphan. 

George was right; Helen did not refuse to 
come. She was a little startled by the abrupt 
summons; but she would have gone a much 
further distance to be any comfort to her 
cousin Nellie. Her few arrangements were 
soon made. She left a little note for Nora 
Carleton, lest, coming in search of her, she 
might wonder at her. absence. 

But it was needless; for when they reached 
the station she found Ernest Carleton there, 
waiting for the train to convey him to Enderby. 
To him she explained the cause of her sudden 
departure. 

So she was connected with the Fletchers of 
Goldenhall; he-had not known it before, and 
the knowledge seemed to place him ata greater 
distance than heretofore; but of that he said 
nothing. Only in the scrupulous care and 
courtesy he! paid her, Helen missed some- 
thing of the warmth of their early friendship. 

3ut before they parted she had’ something 
to say; something which she would fain have 
said that. other day when he and his father 
brought George home free, only she could not. 
And she hesitated even now; yet why should 
she? it was but to thank him for what he had 
done; that was a very simple business. 

“Mr. Carleton, I have never thanked you for 
what you have done for George; you—you 
saved my brother. Words cannot always ex- 
press. one’s feelings, and mine, ” but he 
stopped her. 

“Thanks are not needed, Miss Fletcher,. I 
told you if at any time I could serve you, you 
had but to mention it, and I would do it to the 
utmost of my power. But you overrate what 
little I have done. George would have risen 





| without my aid; he has done so.” 


“ Not risen to a true, deep, fervent repent- 
ance, Mr. Carleton,” said Helen, in a low 
but earnest tone: “ you have done much to- 
wards that; and that is of the greatest im- 
portance. For the rest,I do not care if George 
remain a poor man for the rest of his days.” 

“He will not do that. You forget his pre- 
sent position.” 

“ His present position!” repeated Helen. 

“Yes; is he not heir to Sir Herbert’s name 
and fortune? ay, more than that, possessor!” 
he added, with a sigh. 

“Yes; I suppose it is so, but I had not 
thought of it. But George is not one to forget 
old friends; he will not do that, however he 
may have risen.” 


“ But will his sister ?” asked Ernest, eagerly, 
anxiously. 

“Never!” was the emphatic reply. 

There was not time for more, for the Enderby 
train was starting; but as Ernest stepped into 
it he felt more hopeful than he had done for 
many days; in fact, since his last private talk 
with Helen. 

George had not told Nellie that he had sent 
for his sister; both he and Mrs. Sympson 
thought that the surprise of seeing her might 
rouse her more effectually than anything 
else. 

George met her at the door, and brought 
her in. 

“ Helen, it was like your own dear self to 
come !” 

“ How could I do otherwise if I were wanted ? 
But where is Nellie? ” 

Nellie was lying under the window in a 
small room opening out of the drawing-room ; 
her head was buried in ‘the cushion, but she 
was quict, as she had hitherto been. 

Helen knelt down beside her, and softly 
touched her. 

“Nellie, my poor darling!” 

Nellie turned with a start, for the tones of 
that voice were familiar. 

Helen clasped her arms about her, and kissed 
her tenderly. 

“Oh, my poor Nellie!” she murmured. 

George and Mrs. Sympson withdrew, and 
left them together. 

Those gentle words and that soft touch spoke 
of such sympathy, that Nellie could not stand 
it. She had thought there was hardly any 
love left for her in the world, that it was all 
gone; but she was not totally bereft now; 
there was one bosom where she could weep 
out her trouble. She struggled with herself 
for a while, and then she gave way to a burst 
of grief deep and violent, yet far better for her 
than that mute agony. 

She clung desperately to Helen, and Helen 
soothed her with words of love and. affection; 
but she did not seek to arrest the passion of 
her sorrow; it had been so long kept back, 
that it must have its way now; she would be 
better for it afterwards. And at length she 
lay back exhausted; but there was eyen a 
ghost of a smile on her face as she thanked 
George, when he came again to her, for all he 
had done for her. ‘“ And, best of all, for bring- 
ing Helen,” she added. 

They wondered if Nellie knew that the 
faneral was to be the following day; but she 
spared them the pain of asking her by mention- 
ing it herself; she had known all along what 
was. passing, though they had thought she was 
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Helen was to share her room that night; 
but, as they passed on towards it, Nellie paused 
at a door at the top of the stairs,—paused for a 
moment, and then resolutely entered. She had 
come to bid a last good-bye to all that was left 
of her dear ones. 

The old man’s face was calm and placid, and 


| his long white hair clustered about it, but the 


boy’s still bore a look of suffering, and yet here 
was @ half-smile there too; the smile that 
had accompanied his last hopeful, comforting 
words. 

Nellie stood a little while silently gazing, 


| and then she stooped and pressed a long last 


kiss on the marble brow of each. Then she 
withdrew as quickly as she had come; nor did 
she speak a word until she reached her own 
room. ‘Then Helen took her inher arms again. 

“My darling, we must not wish for them 
back,” she said. 

“No; they are happy. I can think of that 
better now after that last look, Helen. Papa 
could never have lived without Reggie, and I 
am going to tryto beresigned. Life is not all 
dark so long as I have you, and—and—your 
brother.” 


“No, dearest. This terrible cloud of trouble 


will pass away by and by; and it is sometimes | 


worth while to have the trial, that we may 
taste of the heavenly comfort.” 
George attended the funeral the next day as 


begged had to be allowed the privilege. It 
was a very large assemblage, for Sir Herbert 
had been well and deservedly respected; and 
the manner of his death and that of his only 
son roused the deep sympathy of every heart. 

The family vault in the Goldenhall church- 
yard closed over the bodies of the old man and 
the young boy; and they left them there— 
sleeping quietly until the resurrection morn. 

The will, when read by the lawyer, did not 
tell George much more than he had already 
learnt from other sources. A considerable 
portionfof the moneyed property was left to 
Nellie ; the rest and the landed estates were to 
have been Reginald’s had he survived his father ; 
but, of course, all that would have belonged to 
him was handed over to George; so that, from 
being almost a beggar, as it were, he found 
himself the possessor of a fine estate, with a 
rent-roll of some thousands ayear. And Nellie 
was satisfied, was more than satisfied that it 
should be so. 

That night, as they sat together talking, 
George reminded her of the charge that had 
been given him with the dying breath of her 
father; and Nellie, as she again put her hand 
into his, by her own act and deed ratified it: 


But they would not be married for a year 
or more; and during that time Nellie and Mrs. || 
Sympson were to continue to reside at Golden- | 
hall. George would not for the world have 
had her move. Helen stayed for a week or 
two, and then she went back to Wilmington; 
and Nellie settled down to the quiet life that | 
was to be hers for the next twelve months. 

George spent the time of waiting in dis- 
charging the mortgage on Fairlie, and in im- | 
proving and beautifying the dear old place. | 
And thus the half-formed resolution he had 
expressed at the time of his father’s death | 
was fulfilled; he had redeemed his old home, | 
though not by the work of his own hands. 

And he intended, on the day of his entering || 
into possession of Goldenhall, to make over 
Fairlie entirely to his brother Charles. 





CHAPTER XLVY.—THE INFLUENCE OF LOVE. |} 


“Tuere! I told you so! Iwas sure George | 
was innocent! He is free; and, what is more, || 
he is Sir George Fletcher! What do you |! 
think of that, uncle Jacob?” And Jessie | 
looked very triumphant indeed. 

“That I am very glad he has proved himself |} 
an honour rather than a disgrace, Jessie. But 
how can he have come by his title?” 

Then Jessie explained ; and there were long 
faces and grave looks among her auditors; 
and handsome and deep mourning was ordered, 
though the departed relations had been distant 
and unknown. 

“Tf only Jessie had had no brothers,” said 
Rose privately to her sister Clara, “then our 
James would have come in for it all. I wish 
he had!” 











“Oh, Rose dear,” interrupted Anna, who || 
had heard the remark, “don’t think anything || 
of the sort. I don’t think one ought to wish | 
such things.” | 

“Well, I meant no harm,” said Rose, red- |} 
dening; “I am sure I am as sorry for Sir | 
Herbert’s death as you are.” . io 

“TI feel very sorry for that poor desolate 
Cornelia that Jessie was telling us about.” 

“Oh, Jessie’s dearly beloved sister Helen is 
with her, so she will be all right,” said Rose, 
with a sneer. 

Anna turned away, and said nothing. 

“Now, Anna,” Rose went on, after a minute, 
“why don’t you say I am jealous and envious, 
and all that sort of things? I know you think 
it.” 

“Perhaps you know it without my telling 
you, Rose,” said Anna, gently; and she left 
the room. 

“How Anna does make one know directly 





she was his, and he was hers, for life. 





when one has said and done what is not exactly 
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right! Her very looks seem to say it, if her | 
words don’t.” 

“Anna is very good,” said Clara, heartily; | 
“very different from what she used to be.” 

“Yes, it does not take half an eye to see 
that.” 

Helen was very anxious now that Jessie 
should come back to her,—come back and live 
with her; she had a home now to which to wel- 
come her. But her friends were reluctant to 


part with her; they had grown used to her, and | 
‘alone in thought and motive the greater part 


Even Mrs. | 


she had made for herself a place in the family 
which would miss her if she went. 
Fletcher acknowledged that the child was an 
acquisition. But Helen was so urgent that 
they were obliged to give way at last; Mr.| 
Jacob had to give permission for her to go. 
But it was understood by all parties that the 
separation was not final; she was to come) 
back again some time, and become a real | 
daughter of the house—at Samuel’s especial 
desire. 

It was Jessie’s last night, and she and Anna 
were sitting together in their room for their 
last pleasant talk together. Of all the house- 
hold, Anna would be the one to miss her most, 
and she said so. 

“What shall I do without you, Jessie? 
You and I have grown to love each other so 
very dearly. You are going to your sister, 
but I shall miss you very much.” 

“Dear Anna, I don’t know why you should. 
I have done nothing to make you love me, 
Anna; but you have been everything to me 
since I came, If it had not been for you I 
should have been miserable; and if it had not 
been for you I do think I should have died in 
that terrible fever!” 

“Oh, Jessie, I look upon that fever as the 
greatest blessing. Had it not been for that, 
I might have been groping in darkness still— 
trying to build up a tower to heaven, as they 
did of old; I often tremble when I think of 
that time. Oh, Jessie, you have been a very 
sunbeam in the house! What a different 
place it is since you came to it!” 

“But that is your doing, Anna, not mine; 
I know that very well. I should never have 
been anything good if it had not been for you 
and Helen.” 

“Well, well, darling, we will not argue the 
point. All I can say is, we shall miss you 
sorely.” 

“T am very sorry to leave you all here; but 
oh! I shall be so very glad to go back to 
Helen.” 

And then she went on to talk of what had 
been the constant theme of the two girls, 
Jessie’s true-hearted loving sister; till at 
length Anna exclaimed that they must not go 











on like this, or Jessie would not be fit for the 


| journey on the morrow. 


It was with a deep sigh that Anna lay down 
to rest that night. She had been very happy 
in her intercourse with Jessie since the hard 


| crust of reserve on her heart had been thawed; 


but she sadly felt that now she should be 
alone; there would be no one who could sym- 


pathize with the new thoughts and feelings of | 


her heart. But Anna was not going to shrink 
and turn back for that reason; she had been 


of her young life; and should she falter now— 
now, when there was one Friend always near, 
one almighty Comforter, who would not let the 
burden of life prove heavier than she could 
well bear? So she turned her weary heart to 
Him, and was at rest. 

They were stirring early the next morning, 
for the journey was a long one. Mr. Fletcher 
was going to take Jessie back himself. Samuel 
had offered to be her escort, but his father said 
“no; he had taken Jessie from her sister, 
and he would himself return her to her, that 
she might see with her own eyes that he had 
kept his promise of taking care of her.” 

“Not much of that,” muttered Samuel aside 
to Anna. “If it had depended on my father’s 
care alone, I am afraid Jessie would have come 
on but badly.” 

Mrs. Fletcher was fidgety and uneasy. 

“ Now, Mr. Fletcher, be sure and be careful. 
Do now; youare always toorash. Remember 
there are others who want you quite as much 
as Jessie. And do not be long away; I shall 
be dreadfully anxious until you are back again.” 

“Oh, I shall be all right, Jane; you need 
not trouble yourself.” 

“That is just like you, Mr. Fletcher! As 
if I could help troubling! Why, a thousand 
things may happen to you before you get back ; 
and then what would become of me?” And 
she put her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
sobbed. 

“ Jane, how absurdly you talk!” exclaimed 
Mr. Fletcher, impatiently. 

“Oh, yes, of course it is absurd! But you 
might think of others beside yourself, Mr. 


Fletcher. But it does not matter what my 
feelings are; oh no, not the least in the 
world!” 


“What nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Fletcher 
again. “Come, good-bye, my dear; we can- 
not stay here all day listening to this.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Fletcher, if you will go.” 

Jessie stole up to her aunt. 
received much signs of affection from her, but 
she wished to part pleasantly. 

“I dare say I could’ go by myself, aunt, if 
you want uncle Jacob.” 


She had never | 
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“No, no; nonsense, Jessie! come along,” 
said Mr. Fletcher. 

“ Yes, of course; any consideration for me is 
always nonsense. But, go, Jessie! go and for- 
get us, and all the kindness we haye shown 

ou.” 

iri: You are in a very,extraordinary mood this 
morning, Jane; I hope you will be out of it 
by the time I return. I shall be back to- 
morrow night, all being well, Anna, Come, 
Jessie, how much longer is this cab to wait, I 
wonder ?” 

“Good-bye, aunt;” and Jessie held out her 
hand. 

“ Mother,” whispered Samuel, indignantly, 
“ give her one kind word, for my sake.” 

“ Good-bye, my dear. But I should have 
been better pleased if you had been staying;” 
and she kissed her. 

Jessie’s other farewells had to be. hurried 
through, for Mr. Fletcher was growing im- 
patient; but at last they were off,—Samuel 
going with them to the station. 

Anna bent herself to the task of bringing 
her mother. into a better humour; not a very 





easy one to,accomplish. Mrs. Fletcher was | 
uneasy and irritable; Anna charitably put it | 
down to real anxiety; and Mrs, Fletcher was | 
anxious, as far as her selfish nature would} 
permit. She never liked her husband to be | 
absent from her, though, she had borne quietly | 
| enough her own absence from him—that was | 
a different thing altogether. And she had a 
nervous dread of trains; why, no one could | 
ever make out; but it was there, and made | 
itself felt on occasions like the present. | 
“ Papa will not be away long, mamma dear,” | 

Anna said, as she placed her mother in the | 
most comfortable seat, and brought a stool for | 
her feet; “what can we do to make you miss 
him as little as possible? ”’ 

Mrs. Fletcher stared; she was not used 
to such consideration of her weakness; she 
did not understand it. 

“Do! you will go your own way, and leave 
| me to mine, I suppose.” 

“No, mother dear, I hope not; we will try 
and make you happy first.” 

“Will you? are those girls trying?” for at 
that moment there came the sound of the 
piano and singing from the adjoining room. 

“T am sure if it annoys you, mamma, they 
will stop it in a moment.” 

“No, no, let. them alone; they are only 
pleasing themselves, and that.is what we all do.” 

“ And I am quite sure we should be a great 
deal happier if we did not do it. So come, 
mamma, let me try to please you, Here is 
that_new book papa brought in last night, 
shall I read that to you?” 





“Tf you like.” 

And with no more gracious permission Anna 
opened the book, and began to read it aloud. 
At first Mrs. Fletcher sat with her hands idly 
in her lap,, perhaps still brooding over her 
grievance; but by and by she began to grow 
interested, and took up her knitting from the 
table. 

Anna read on and on, not even stopping 
when Samuel looked in for a moment on his 
return from the station; he closed the door 
again without a word, but with a look of 
extreme astonishment. He went straight into 


the other room to Rose and Clara, who were || 


still practising their duet. 

“ Do stop that noise for one minute, girls!” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“There’s Anna reading herself as hoarse as | 
& raven; cannot one of you go and relieve 
her?” 


“ She need not do it unless :she likes,” re- || 


“if 


marked Rose; she was tired she would 
give up, I suppose.—Let us try that last song 
over again, Clara.” 

“ Well, we are a selfish lot!’ said Samuel, 
as he went away. 

Anna read on; but if she was hoarse, as 
Samuel said, the reading was no hardship to | 
her; she enjoyed it herself, and she felt that 
she was, giving pleasure to her mother as well. | 

The clock in the kitchen struck. twelve, and || 
Mrs. Fletcher started up, 

“Why, Anna, there is twelve o’clock! Here 
have I. kept you,all the morning reading to | 
me. That is a nice book though, I should || 
like to hear some more of it; it is pleasanter || 
than reading to one’s self.” 

“Tam glad you like it, mamma. Suppose 
I read to you again to-morrow morning?” 

“Thank you, my dear. But now [ really | 
must go and see what the maids are about.” 

And she walked away, but. not. before she 
had again thanked her daughter with a kiss; 
and Anna saw that the irritable mood had quite 
passed away for the present. 

But, instead of reading, Anna suddenly | 
remembered that she ought to have been 
teaching Louisa all this time. She went ir | 
search of her, and found her in the nursery | 
dressing her doll. 

But she was in some trouble, Frank had || 
torn the sleeve out of the doll’s jacket, and 
nurse had not time to mend it. So Anna did | 
not mention the lessons, but sat down and 
mended the jacket, and other portions of the | 
doll’s diminutive wardrobe that were in need 
of it; but as she sat and sewed there, with 
Lonisa’s bright eyes eagerly watching her, she 
was perhaps teaching more important lessons 
than are learned from books. 
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It was not until late at night, after the others 
had gone to bed, that she could have a word 
with Samuel. 

Anna was busy over a large rent in a dress 
that Clara had brought to her, with the request 
that she would mend it; and Samuel was lying 
on the sofa beside her, with a book in his hand; 
but he suddenly astonished her by sending it 
flying to the farthest corner of the room, with 
the exclamation,— 

“Stupid old thing! I will not read another 
word of it!” 

“Pray, what is that you have so suddenly 
disposed of, Sam ?” 

“That absurd thing of Tennyson’s, ‘Maude. 

“ How can you show yourself so wanting in 
good taste as not to like Tennyson.” 

“Do you like it, Anna?”’ 

“What, ‘Maude’P Oh yes; some parts I 
like very much. What was it that roused 
your wrath?” 

“The whole thing altogether.” 

“What! you surely do not take in your 
sweeping criticism that pretty thing, *Come 
into the garden, Maude’? Rose and Clara 
have been singing it ever since it came out.” 

“Yes, that is one reason I dislike it so. I 
have had it dinned into my ears till I am sick 
of it! I feel like the oiled and curled Assyrian 


999 


“Do you?” said Anna, with an amused 
smile; “ you don’t look like it, at any rate.’’ 

For Samuel’s locks were anything but 
“oiled and curled” as he rose from the sofa, 
and came and sat beside her, taking up her 
scissors and playing with them. 

“Well,” he said, after a pause; “I saw poor 


way; and not only striving but doing it, 
because—— ” 

| Because what, Anna? ”’ 

| “Because she knows the truth of the words, 
‘He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and 
God in him,’” said Anna, raising her eyes 
that were filling with tears to his face. 
“Such is Jessie’s sister Helen.” 

* And such is my sister Anna, is it not ?” 
said Samuel, gently. 

But Anna’s tears were falling like rain 
upon her work, and she could not answer 
him. He put his arm round her. 

“Ah, Anna, you do not think I have been 
blind to the changes in you! but I did not 
know till now what had made you so thought- 
ful and unselfish. You have been and will 
be a blessing to us all; but you do not need 
me to tell you that.” 

“ Oh, Sam, don’t talk so! If I have done 
anything, it is only because the love in my 
heart would come out.” 

“Yes, and that is just what we want in 
this house; love, felt and shown. And I for 
one mean to follow your example, Anna, as 
far as I can. At any rate you may be sure 
I understand and appreciate your goodness, 
if I cannot always follow it.” 

“Oh, Sam, then I may talk to you some- 
times? it will be such a relief; I thought all 
that would be over now that Jessie was gone.” 

“Talk to me as much as ever you like, if 
that will do you any good.” 

“And, Sam,” she went on, pushing back 
the hair from his forehead, “ you too will seek 
for this love that brightens everything ? ” 

He did not answer her in words; but he 





























Jessie off.” 

“Poor darling, yes, we have lost her; we 
shall miss her sorely.” 

“Of course we shall. She has come and 
wound herself round our hearts, and then they 
have taken her away again.” 

“ Not for always,” and Anna laid her hand 
for an instant on his arm: “think of that, 
Sam.” 

“T do; if I did not, I should be miserable. 
I was her first friend in this house, Anna.” 

« And her best.” 

“No, not that. What a dear little thing 
she is—putting down all the good in her to 
her sister Helen. She must be a wonderful 
individual must our cousin Helen, according 
to Jessie’s account.” 

“ She is,” said Anna quickly. 

“ How do you know?” 

«As you said, from Jessie’s account, and 
from letters of hers that I have seen. I can 
tell you what she is like: she is one who is 











put his arms round her and kissed her. And 
then he bade her put away her work and go 
to bed. 

Anna was very glad of those few minutes 
of quiet talk; they had done her good, for they 
had made her feel that she was not alone even 
as regards human sympathy. 

It was not a great task, this life work of 
Anna Fletcher; many would have thought it 
beneath their notice. Not so Anna. She 
had learnt by past experience that great 
deeds, high sounding words, bitter self-sacri- 
fice, was not required of her; but that it was 
the constant submission of the heart, the 
daily giving up her own will to God’s; this 
was the work life had for her; and it could be 
accomplished as easily and as well, within the 
quiet precincts of her own house as in the 
great battle field of the world. To shed 
around her some of the peace and love that 
was filling her own breast, this was each day’s 
endeavour. 
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striving to do her duty in every possible 
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And she succeeded. Cheered by her in 
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fluence and sympathy, Mrs. Fletcher’s com- 
plaining moods grew less and less frequent. 
The two elder girls were slowly learning that 
the notice of the rich and great was not the 
only thing worth living for: while little 
Louisa was being trained in prompt and im- 
plicit obedience: she loved Anna dearly, and 
much that had been forward and unpleasant in 
her character was fast passing away. 

And Mr. Jacob himself! he could not wholly 
resist the gentle influence that was brought 
to bear upon them all. He was hard and 
grinding still, for it was his nature so to be; 
bnt he could be tender and generous too when 
he chose; and the better gleams came out 
oftener than of old. And that home that had 
so often been the scene of strife and conten- 
tion ; or, at best, of independence and indiffer- 
ence was fast being transformed into a house- 
hold, ruled by love rather than fear. 

And this was Anna’s doing: was it not 
worth striving for? Anna Fletcher thought 
it was, whatever you do, dear reader. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—REUNITED. 


“ Here, Helen, I have brought your chicken 
back, whole in life and limb. Now do not say 
I have not taken care of her.” 

Such were the words with which Mr. Jacob 
Fletcher delivered Jessie to her sister. Helen, 
who, with George, had returned from Goldenhall 
the day before, clasped Jessie in her arms in a 
long and close embrace. 

They had not met for almost a year; indeed, 
it was just.a year that day since the two girls 
had set out on the journey with their father, 
that had ended so sadly at Enderby. Jessie was 
still pale and thin from the effects of the fever, 
but her face was not pale now, it was flushed 
with excitement at the pleasurable meeting. 

Helen turned uncle Jacob over to her 
brothers, with one of whom he had still to 
make acquaintance, and carried Jessie off up- 
stairs. They had much to hear and much to 
tell; and as Jessie sat on the floor in front of 
a warm fire, with her head resting in Helen’s 
lap, it seemed as if the past year were but a 
dream. 

But it was not a dream in its effects, as 
Helen soon found. Jessie, clinging, timid 
Jessie, had returned to her with a will and 
thoughts of her own, and remarks which 
showed she had at times thought deeply. But 
if Helen feared that her affections would be 
alienated, she soon found the fear was ground- 
less. Jessie spoke of Anna and Samuel, and 
of their kindness to her in the warmest terms, 
but Helen had still the first place in her love. 





No, hardly the first. Buta little confession 


which Jessie made, with a becoming blush, 
during the first hour of their confidence, did 
not rouse Helen’s jealousy. She knew, in the 
natural order of things, she must give up that 
place in her sister’s heart to another, and she 
did not complain;—had she not already 
yielded her own? 

They had been sitting there more than an 
hour, and were still eagerly talking, when 
George came up to summon Helen, as uncle 
Jacob was talking of going. Helen went down 
immediately, and Jessie followed her. 

“Uncle Jacob, you must do no such thing. 
Surely you will spend one night with us, at 
least ?” 

“ Why, my dear; I dare say you would rather 
not have me. Niece Jessie here no doubt has 
a large budget to unfold which would not be 
altogether pleasing to my ears, so I shall be 
better away.” 

“Oh, uncle Jacob,” said Jessie, “I will pro- 
mise not to offend your ears; and you cannot 
go home to-night, you know.” 

“And I should not let you if you could,” 
added Helen. “You must stay, for papa’s 
sake.” 

And so he stayed; but he had the con- 
sideration to retire early to his room, and 
leave the four alone together. 

Yes, they were together now; reunited after 
all the troubles they had each separately gone 
through, a happy, loving family. All enmity, 
all heart-burnings laid to rest for ever now; 
and they sat on talking there by the fire far 
into the night. 

We have said that George Fletcher left 
Goldenhall along with Helen, but, ere he left 
it, he had a duty to perform; a rather un- 
palatable one, certainly, but one which he 
could not, and would not, shirk,—it was to 
speak to Joe Jameson, the innocent sufferer in 
his past crime, or rather one of them. 

He sent for the young man to come to him 
in the library. Joe came in, looking rather 
sheepish. He knew, or thought he knew, why 
George wanted him; but he stood there, twirl- 
ing his hat in his hand, not knowing what to 
do or say. 

“Sit down, Joe,” George said. 

And he placed himself on the very edge of 
a chair, and waited for what was to come next. 
George paused for a minute, and then he 
dashed into the middle of the subject. 

“ You and I were equal once, Joe. It is my 
fault that we are not equal now; or, at least, 
that you are not in the position you were when 
I knew you before.” 

“They thought I did it, sir,” said Joe, 
eagerly; “ but I did not,—you know I did not.” 

“Yes,” replied George, sadly, “and every 
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one else knows it now. But I am very sorry 
you have suffered. What can I do for you? 
do you like your situation here? If not, I 
will do my best to procure a clerkship for you.” 

“No, sir; I don’t want that,” replied Joe, 
after having studied the lining of his hat for a 
minute, to see if that would help him. “Iam 
comfortable enough here, at any rate for the 


present. But there is one thing I would like 
you well to do.” 
“What is it? Iwill do anything I can to 


repay you for your share in this business.” 

“Then, sir, if it is not asking too much, will 
you go to my father and tell him all about it ? 
He has suspected me all through, and is hardly 
satisfied yet; but if you were to tell him your- 
self, he must believe me then.” 

For an instant George hesitated, but he had 
pledged himself, and he could not go back 
from his word. 

“*T will do it, Jameson. To-morrow I shall 
be in Wilmington, and I will see your father.” 

But he could not help confessing to himself 
that this was the hardest part of all; the 
greatest punishment that had come to him. 
The confession to Mr. Carleton—the prison 
life, was bad enough, but this was worse than 
all; that he, Sir George Fletcher, should have 
to go and tell his crime to the father of his 
gardener. 

But George knew that he had brought it on 
himself; whatever suffering there was con- 
nected with it, he, and he alone, was to blame. 


| For it did not seem to matter now that there 


was one even guiltier than he in the matter. 
He had yielded, he had done the deed, and 


| through all his future life humiliation and 
| shame must be his, whenever he thought of it. 


But he kept his promise. That day, before 
Jessie came, he had been to Mr. Jameson and 
told him all. He had sat by his side and con- 
fessed that he did the deed, and not his son 
Joe; and then, and not till then, did the old 
man acquit his son,—fully acquit him. 

“ You will do what you can for the boy, Mr. 
Fletcher, seeing it was you that ruined him,” 
he said, on parting. 

“T will do what I can, but your son prefers 
remaining where he is at present.” 

“ Ah, that is just like him. Joe had always 
low tastes; he will never rise in the world, and 
I don’t suppose you have done him much 
harm after all.” 

George’s seizure and release had been a 
nine days’ talk in Wilmington, but it passed 
away as such things will pass in time; perhaps 
the fact of his having suddenly risen into Sir 
George Fletcher had hushed it up sooner than 
it otherwise would have been. At all events 
it was forgiven, and never brought up against 


him, and he was received as became his posi- 
tion,—as the possessor of one of the oldest 
titles in the county. 

But George did not forget that he owed it 
all to Mr. Carleton’s generous forbearance; he 
kept up a firm, warm friendship, and he 
showed his gratitude in the only practicable 
way open to him,—by using his influence 
everywhere in favour of the firm. 

Through that, and from other causes, partly 
from Mr. Carleton’s known character of 
strict honour and integrity, the business was 
holding up its head again, and the firm of 
Carleton and Walford bade fair soon to stand 
as high as ever in the mercantile world. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—A HAPPY HOMB AT BELTON. 


Ernest CARLETON was slowly threading his 
way amongst the squares and courts at the 
back of St. John’s Church. There were still 
two or three sick people on his list whom he 
ought to visit, but he was thoroughly weary, 
and, if the truth were known, out of spirits; 
and so, as the brief November day was drawing 
to its close, he bent his steps homewards to his 
unpretending lodgings in John’s Street. 

He mounted the stairs to his room, but his 
surprise was great when he opened the door 
and found it occupied. A great fire was 
roaring in the chimney, and in an arm chair 
right in front of it, drawn close to the fender, 
and his feet planted against the front of the 
chimney-piece, sat a young man with a news- 
paper in his hand. He did not move or look 
round when the door opened, but called out,— 

“ Carleton, is that you?” 

“You here, Ormond!” 
simultaneous rejoinder. 

“Yes; I have taken possession.” 

“So I see,” replied Ernest, coming forward 
and grasping his hand, “and most truly wel- 
come you are, old fellow.” 

“If I were not the most forgiving mortal in 
the world I should not be here.” 

“What! so you bear the old grudge against 
me yet?” said Ernest, with something like a 
sigh, as he took a seat at the fire side literally, 
for the front was not attainable. 

“ Have I not said I am forgiving, or I should 
not be here?” repeated Ormond. 

“Thank you.” 

Ernest was not in a mood to bandy words 
to-night; he was weary and dispirited. 

“Carleton,” Ormond went on, in a very 
different tone, turning round to look at his 
friend as he spoke, “the world has not used 
you well; I said it would not. I said you 
would regret the course you took in that affair 
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“No, I do not regret, it, Ormond,” replied 
Ernest, in a low, grave tone. “I would not 
regret it for anything. I thought it right then, 
and I think it right now.” 

“ And suppose another chance were offered 
you, you would act in the same way?” 

“ No, I do not say that either.” 

“Then perhaps you would not refuse the 
living of Belton, a small country village a few 
miles from here? It is not in my father’s 
gift, but it is vacant, and he is almost sure he 
can get it for you, if you wish it. He was for 
using his influence right off, but I said no; 
he is such a crotchety fellow, hear what he says 
first. So here Iam tolisten. There is no old 
curate in the way this time.” 

But it was a minute before Ernest could 
speak; he stretched out both his hands to his 
friend in silence. This offer had come most 
opportunely; just when he was being pressed 
down with the burdens and cares of this life. 

“Well, what do you say?” asked Ormond, 
presently. “Am I to go back and tell my 
father that you throw his kindness in his face 
a second time?” 

“No, Ormond; no. I am most truly and 
deeply grateful. My conduct before was 
enough to have turned him against me,—to 
have made him cease to seek to help me 
further.” 

“You admit that,do you? But it strikes 
me, Carleton, you are more in need of a place 
to put your head in than you were then,” and 
he looked round the little room where they 
were sitting. 

The colour mounted to Ernest’s brow; 
perhaps he was as sensitive on such points as 
his sister Nora. 

“ You have heard the reason, no doubt?” 

“Yes, I have heard. And I see now where 
your peculiar notions come from; you are a 
chip of the old block. That was why my 
father was so anxious to serve you, when he 
heard what you had been doing. What do 
you think he said to me? ‘Harry, your 


friend must not suffer for this noble act of his | 
|friend came in upon that evening round the 


father’s.’ There, it is out now.” 

Ernest turned his face away and wrung his 
friend’s hand until Ormond laughingly cried 
for mercy. 

“Ormond,” he said, at length, “ you do not 
know what hope you have brought. Tell your 
father I most willingly accept his kindness, 
and shall feel most grateful if he will use his 
inflnence on my behalf.” 

“Very well, then; that’s settled.” 

“But you must not think that Iam sorry 


may sound very well in theory, but it must be 
awfully hard to practise, and you are feeling it 
so. And you ‘have been working too hard, 
Carleton.” 

“T don’t know, perhaps I have. But one 
cannot but work, Ormond, when one’s fellow 
creatures are perishing.”’ 

“Yes; but there is moderation in all things. 
But you always did go heart and soul into 
everything, Carleton, from a boating match to 
@ university examination, and I suppose it is 
the same now.” 

“You will come with me to my father’s, 
Ormond?” said Ernest, after a pause. 

“I don’t know; will they like it, do you 
think ? ” 

“Oh yes; you need not think of that. My 
father does not mind in the least.” 

Ormond made no further objection, and, 


gether. 

Ernest was right; Mr. Carleton did not 
care, he was above it. His own conscience 
approved of what he had done, and the world 
might say what it pleased, it did not matter to 
him. 

And they were a happy family still, in spite 
of the change that had come over them; and 
even Nora is ready to acknowledge that poverty 
is not so dreadful after all, and if a few of her 
former acquaintances do pass her in the sireet, 
she can afford to lose them, for the real, true, 
valuable friends remain. And this adversity 
has brought out traits in Nora’s character 
which prosperity, perchance, never would have 
done. Gay, thoughtless, exaggerating she is 
still, but there is an undercurrent of deeper 
feeling that shows itself at times in a readiness 
to do all she can to save her mother and Lottie, 
and if the greater burden of the housekeeping 





department falls to her share, she does not 
complain, but is happier, it may be, than when 
there were no calls upon her time but those of 
her own fancy. 

The two younger boys were still at school; 
but it was a merry party that Ernest and his 


fire. Nora was by the table busy with her 
drawing, and Lottie sat beside her, intent on 
some new fancy work she was learning. Mrs. 
Carleton sat on one side of the fire, with her 
knitting, and her husband was opposite to her, 
reading aloud to them, only interrupted now 
and then by Nora’s witty remarks on the book, 
and Lottie’s laughing replies. 

If care were ever there, it must have— 

‘“* Folded its tent like the Arabs, 
And silently stolen away,” 














my father has taken this step; it was the 
right thing to do, only 





” he did not go on.|for that night at least. 
“TI understand, my good fellow. Poverty | thought, as he and Ernest softly opened the | 
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taking his friend’s arm, they went out to- | 
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door, and looked in for a moment unob- 
served, 

It was but fora moment. Lottie looked up 
and saw them, and then they all started up to 
give them welcome. 

“We must thank you, Mr. Ormond, for 
bringing Ernest! a sight of him is a pleasure 
we do not often get now,” said Mrs. Carleton. 

“T tell him he is working too hard, Mrs. 
Carleton; he wants a rest.” 

Mrs. Carleton looked at him a little wist- 
fully as he sat there beside her, but she said 
nothing; indeed, Ernest did not give her the 
opportunity. 

“Now, Ormond, don’t you make the mother 
uneasy ; she will be fancying all sorts of things, 


} and I am all right.” 


And then he told them why his friend had 
come. 

The thanks were not loud spoken, but they 
were deep, though Ormond turned jt off as 
really nothing after all. 

“ Mother, can you give Ormond a bed for 
one night?’ Ernest asked, as he rose to go. 


“Yes, and for more than one night, if he | 
| pleasant intercourse. 


will occupy it.” 

Ormond thanked her, but said he must 
leave to-morrow morning. 

“You ought to have asked me about ac- 
commodation, sir,” said Nora. “Don’t you 


| know I am the head of the domestic establish- 


ment?” 

Nora was recovering her spirits, which had 
been rather daunted by the entrance of Or- 
mond; for she always remembered the free- 
dom she had once taken with one of his letters. 

“Then may it please the lady paramount to 
take in my friend P ” 

“You shall be kept in doubt on that point 
until to-morrow morning, sir.” 

“ Very well,” replied Ernest, laughing ; “so 
long as Ormond is not, I don’t care.” 

Mrs. Carleton followed him out as he went, 
and drew him into the dining-room. 

“My dear boy,” she said, fondly stroking his 
cheek, “I am very, very thankful for this.” 

“ But, mother, it is not certain; it may not 
be mine after all. Do not build upon it.” 

“It is almost certain, dear; your friend 
would not have mentioned it if it had not 
been; and oh, Ernest, 1am so glad! It has 
been the one drop of bitterness that you should 
suffer in our fall.” 

“T should not have cared one bit for myself, 
only—” and again he paused. 

“Ah, my dear, yes; but this will make 
some difference, I hope.” 

“ Mother,” and he drew her head on to 
his shoulder, and spoke soft and low in her 
ear, “if Ormond is right, and I do get this 


living, I mean to speak to—Miss Fletcher once 
again. And oh, mother, pray that this greatest 
earthly blessing may not be denied me!” And 
he kissed her fervently and went out. 

A few days, and the news came that Sir 
John Ormond had been successful; the living 
of Belton was to be Ernest Carleton’s. 

Helen heard it that very day; for she went 
to see her friends, and Lottie told her. They 
were all very glad, she said, and yet sorry, for 
Ernest would have to leave them. And Helen 
could have found it in her heart to be very 
sorry too, only she did not say so. 

On her way back she met Ernest himself, 
and he joined her, as he was wont to do in 
former days; but nothing was said by either 
of them of the change in his prospects. They 
were talking of books; of one in particular, 
which Ernest wished much to see. Helen 
thought she had seen it among some of Mrs. 
Featherstone’s, and she asked him to step in, 
telling him to go up to the drawing-room 
while she went to look for it. She hunted up 








and down among the shelves, feeling very 


happy that they had returned to their old, free,. 


At last she found it. 

“ Here it is, Mr. Carleton,” she said. 

He was standing with his face to the win- 
dow; but he turned as she spoke, and took 
the book. Yet he did not go; indeed, Helen 
herself stopped him by saying, as calmly and 
quietly as she could,— 

“TI suppose I ought to congratulate you. 
Lottie has been telling me of your appoint- 
ment; but we shall all be sorry to lose you 
from Wilmington.” 

“You! will you be sorry?” asked Ernest, 
eagerly. 

“Of course, I am always sorry to part from 
my friends.” 

Ernest came up to her and took her hand. 

“But to you I would be something more 
than a friend,” he said earnestly, almost trem- 
blingly. “Miss Fletcher, once I promised not 
to speak of myself and my own feelings until 
you gave permission; but I must speak now.” 

She did not bid him either pause or proceed, 
only stood still and listened. 

“Helen, that promise you spoke of, is it 
binding still? was it not something regarding 
your brother George ? ” 

“Tt was. I promised my father never to 
rest until George was free. I promised him 
to keep my brother’s secret, or you would have 
known it all along before you did, Mr, Carleton.” 

“And that was all! it was not that you 
were indifferent to me? Oh, Helen, I have 
loved you long and fervently! speak, and tell 
me that it has not been in vain.” 

But Helen did not speak; she only looked 
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up in his face and put her other hand on ord to divest her of her travelling dress. When 
and he was satisfied. she came down again Ernest was alone. 
* e ° * * | He came foward to meet her, and drew her 
It was a bright afternoon in the month of| tenderly towards him. 
June following, and the little village of Belton| “Helen, my own dear wife, welcome to your 
was in a state of great commotion; for it was;new home! I trust it will be a happy one; 
making grand preparations of welcome for its | as far as earthly love and affection can make it 
new vicar and his bride, who were returning so, it shall be.” 
home that day. | “Dear Ernest, I do not doubt it. All f 
Flags were waving in all directions; arches doubt is my own power to discharge my new 
of evergreens and flowers were erected in every | responsibilities.” 
available spot; and altogether it was very evi-| ‘ Well, dearest, we both know where to look 
dent that the spirit of enjoyment was abroad. for assistance. The God who has been our 
The vicarage itself had been prettily deco-| Helper hitherto will still watch over us: ‘He 
rated by tasteful hands, and stood in inviting! will be our guide even-unto death.’ ” 
comfort, waiting for its occupants. ' They stood for a minute or two in silence ; 
At length the church bells struck up a and then Ernest clasped round Helen’s neck 
merry peal as a signal that the carriage was the little locket with its thin circlet of gold. 
in sight, and very soon it came dashing up the) “There, dearest; it is yours again now. 
village street amid the shouts of the inhabi-| And if we are either of us tempted to doubt 
tants. Friends were standing at the door of|or lose our trust, we will look at that, and 
the vicarage to welcome them as the carriage | remember that ‘all things work together for 
drew up; some of our old friends, dear reader ; | good to them that love God.’ ” 
Jessie and Nora, and in the background Susie, And here we will take our leave of Helen, 
and Mrs. Price peeping over her shoulder: feeling assured, from what we have seen of her 
and Ernest and Helen Carleton were almost’ past life, that whatever the future has in store 
overwhelmed for the first few minutes, with the | for her, it will but be that needed discipline, 
loving welcome that was poured out upon them. | | whether of joy or sorrow, that shall best fit her 
And then they carried Helen off up-stairs for “that inheritance that fadeth not away.” 
THE END. A. E. W. 





NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 
There has been a steady increase in the sale of this magazine during the year, and, regarding this as an index 
| of its growing popularity, I am much encouraged in my editorial labours. The grave responsibility which I 
feel resting upon me would be almost too much for me to sustain if it were not for the firm conviction that 
there was an urgent need for this magazine, and that it is satisfying that need. Not yet, however, as fully as 
I hope it may do, for there are many homes which it has not yet entered; so I earnestly appeal to my nume- 
rous friends to widen the circle of its readers by making it more extensively known. Specimen parts and 
prospectuses, in any quantity, are at the service of those who will initiate a friendly canvass on its behalf. 
With a still larger constituency we shall be enabled to render it still more worthy of their support. May 
hallowing influences fall upon all who shall work with me in this important literary enterprise. 

The arrangements for the coming year include the following Serials, portions of which will commence in the 
January part :—On THE Granp Tour, a Tale by the Author of “ Mary Powell;” Ex Pension, by the Author 
of The “ Protoplast ;” Curonictes or a Country Vinuace, by Frances Rollet ; Ev REKA, a New Tale; 
Memor or GENERAL Sir GEORGE Pottock, by Lieut. Low, &c. 
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A NEW WORLD AT HOME 
FOR BUSY PEOPLE. 


—e 3G a— 


Paradise for those who in the Old World get 
a scanty subsistence by hard work. It is cer- 
tain that the working people of the United 
States are very thrifty and comfortable, and 
that they usually better their condition from 
one generation to another. The Americans 
themselves dislike to do with their hands what 
can be done with their heads, and so what they cannot do 
by machinery they get out of the new-comers, who flock to 
those happy shores. Immigrants, however, quickly become 
Americans, take to machinery, and share in the general 
prosperity. 

Why cannot the same thing be done at home? Hand- 
work is overcrowded, but machine work is in good demand, 
and is well paid. It is, therefore, unprofitable to do by 
main force what can be better done with the advantage of 
mechanical aids. This is evident enough in reference to 
work for which wages are paid ; but it is a truth capable of 
a more general application. 

Aman who manages a machine multiplies the results of 
his industry; the only difficulty is to get possession of the 
machine. A few men with the proper machinery will 
mould as many bricks as a hundred men working with their 
hands; one man will drive over a field of wheat with a 
reaping-machine doing the work of ten ; a few men in charge 
of a railway train will do the work of thousands; and the 
profit of machine-work over hand-work quickly pays the 
cost of machinery. 

The same is true of the work of women. The most 
notable example of mechanical help for women is the 
Sewing Machine. A woman sewing by hand cannot do 
more than earn a bare subsistence; while with a Sewing 
Machine she can provide comfortably for a considerable 
family, and this notwithstanding the prices paid for sewing 




















A NEW WORLD AT HOME 


seem wonderfully low. Of a large number of giris in a 
Manchester warehouse making tucked skirts at 24d. each, 
with WiILL¢ox anD Gipps Sewing Machines, driven by steam 
power at the rate of 2,000 stitches per minute, the machines 
and the power being provided by the employer, the smallest 
earnings in a certain week last year were 18s. and the largest 
33s. This statement is made on the authority of the wages- 
book, which was shown to the writer at the time. A great 
variety of satin-trimming now much used is made with the 
same Machine, using a simple guide which folds the satin 
over the soft cotton filling. This is paid for at the rate of 
about 13d. per dozen yards, the machine being provided by 
the worker, and driven by the foot at an average rate of say 
600 to 800 stitches per minute. Itis easy and pleasant 
work, and brings in from 20s. to 30s. per week. 

The same Machine is used in dress-making, mantle- 
making, quilting, lace-work, making bags for corn, flannel 
shirts, linen shirts, blinds for shop-fronts, gloves, trousers, 
coats, umbrellas, under-clothing, overcoats—almost every- 
thing that is sewed. Its hemmers fold the edges for hems 
and fells; its tucker creases the tucks almost without effort 
on the part of the worker; its quilter guides the seams in 
parallel lines; its corder lays the cord deftly between the 
unvarying seams—in fact, almost all the operations once so 
tediously wrought by hand are beautifully and rapidly done 
by this wonderful Machine; and the cheerful woman who 
surns its willing wheel easily earns £1 a week, or more.* 

How many poor women have seen all this, as it were, 
war off! They saw the goodly land, but their weary lives 
and hard work were laid down together. The Machine 
must be paid for before it could be enjoyed, and its cost was 
beyond even hope: But a slight change in the mode of 
supplying Sewing Machines to the working people has 
made a great change in their availability. Payment by 
£1 a month is almost as good as ready money to the 
Sewing Machine maker, and considering the increased 








*The following example will show that the above is not too encouraging :— 
Two sisters, recently taught in the Frée Sewing School of the Willcox and Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Company in Cheapside, are now earning together at their own 
home, 12s. per day, making flannel shirts for a city warchouse at 4d. each. Out 
of their earnings they are paying £1 per month each towards the purchase of 
their machines, which will have earned more than £100 before they are paid for, 
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FOR BUSY PEOPLE. 


demand created by the accommodation, it is even petter. 
This accommodation makes to the poor sewing woman all 
the difference between having and not having a Sewing 
Machine. A fifth of its earnings is easily put by, and when 
the price is thus accumulated the Sewing Machine has paid 
for itself. Meanwhile it has lightened present labour, and 
has not borrowed of the future. In short, it has become her 
own property, without having imposed on her the burden 
of debt. 

There is also another use for the Sewing Machine of even 
greater importance, for it benefits a larger number of people 
and in a more diversified manner. Family sewing belongs 
to every household, and is still largely done by hand, for the 
reason that the peculiar value of the Sewing Machine in the 
family is unknown to the great majority “of the humbler 
people. Hours are wasted with the hand-needle which 
ought to be devoted to surrounding the family with the 
comforts of life. The mother is weary with the constant 
pressure of domestic duties, when her work might easily 
be interspersed with refreshing leisure, useful alike to 
herself, to her family, and to the little world in which she 
lives. The children look shabby and neglected, when they 
might at no greater cost be respectable and respected. 
The husband feels himself a grade lower in the social scale 
than he ought to be, and is shamefaced when he might be 
self-respecting among his equals. The Witicox anp Gipss 
Silent Sewing Machine will yet bring ease, comfort, thrift— 
in a word, prosperity to a ha if. million families in this country 
who now look upon it as a luxury for the rich, or a means of 
subsistence for the very poor, but something which they 
themselves can do without. 

The complicated and cumbersome Double Thread Sewing 
Machines were, in the first place, designed for use in the sewing 
trades only, where skilled labour is employ ed and where there 
is little variety in the work; here they readily superseded 
hand labour, but in family sewing, where there is so great 
diversity in the work, and ‘where so little skill is generally 
available, these tranblesome Machines failed because they 
were so difficult to manage. Even the limited toleration 
they obtained was “ue, in part, to one of the most artful of 
names, ‘* Lock-Stitch,” a name every way inappropria © and 
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singularly deceptive; and also, in no small degree to a 
popular prejudice occasioned by the utter worthlessness of 
Chain-Stitch Machines. 

All difficulties, however, vanished when the perplexing 
second thread was dispensed with by the invention of the 
Revolving Looper of the Wiiicox anp Gress. This exquisite 
Machine, pre-eminently useful both for the skilled and the 
unskilled, renders a service in the family equivalent to that of 
an accomplished seamstress. It is a necessity for the poor, a 
means of comfort for those who are neither rich nor poor, 
and for well-to-do families it is a luxury which they will not 
do without. 

The facilities for both Trial and Purchase extended to the 
public by the makers of this favourite Machine, render the 
testing and obtaining of it almost as easy as the use of it 
after it has taken its place in the household. 

Prosperity comes of making the most of opportunities ; 
and opportunities often multiply when they are improved. 
When machinery enters into industrial and domestic life, as 
it ought, there will be no need to go abroad for a New World 
for Working People. 








B THE WILLCOX & GIBBS 

Le ay i) SILENT SEWING MACHINE 

“ae (HAND AND TREADLE) 
Sent for a Month’s Trial, Free 
and Carriage Paid to any 
Station in the Kingdom. 
After the Trial, payment 
may be made in Monthly 
Instalments of £1, or more, at 
the invariable Cash Price. 
Machines of other makers taken in exchange at the highest 

prices for which they can be sold. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 


Beware of spurious Machines, and of unprincipled rivals in trade, who 
represent that our stitch is identical with the chain stitch. 


WILLCOX & CIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
135, Regent St., and 150, Cheapside. Landon. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE Ist JANUARY, 1870, 
A New Monthly Periodical, 


ENTITLED 


SUNDAY MORNING: 


’ 


Calm Thoughts for x Quiet Pour. 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 


ROYAL 8vo, TONED PAPER. 





PROSPECTUS. 


SuNDAY Morninc will differ from other Periodicals chiefly in this,—that 
instead of seeking to reflect or to impress some given prevailing form of religious 
thought (which every publication must do that aspires either to be popular or to 
pay), it will be issued in the interests of truth alone. It will be conducted on 
the assumption that much yet remains to be discovered in Scripture; that the 
Bible, like a rich gold-field worked by many hands, yields more wealth to one 
than to another ; that labourers therein ought therefore to toil on, side by side, 
without contention, envy, or reproach. 

Its general aim will be to promote the study of Scripture in a spirit of 
EVANGELICAL BREADTH ; to advocate more enlarged views regarding its Divine 
Inspiration than are generally held by devout Christians; and to consider in a calm 
and serious spirit some topics that are too commonly evaded or opposed, such 
as Unfulfilled Prophecy generally, the approaching Advent of Christ, the last 
Apostasy, the Kingdom of God, the final destinies of our race, and the tendencies 
of the present day as they are seen to bear on the Church and on the world. 
While, therefore, it will be to some extent a journal for the times, it will be 
addressed chiefly to men who are able to unite firm faith with fearless inquiry ; 
a believing spirit with evangelical freedom of thought ; reverence and humility 
with openness of mind and readiness ‘ to receive amendment.’ 

In order to avoid too much sameness, and, if possible, to interest young 
persons in subjects with which they will before long have emphatically to deal, 
Original Poetry of a devout and thoughtful character will occasionally be found 
side by side with Biblical Criticisms and Meditations for a quiet hour, The 
endeavour throughout will be to teach without dogmatism ; to suggest rather 
than to assert ; to present reasons for research rather than to enforce definite 
conclusions. 

The Editor and his friends would be glad, if it were possible, to write in 
absolute unconsciousness either of the numbers or the voices of their audience. 
They would like to be permitted, once a month, for one brief hour ¢o think aloud 
in ‘Sunpay Mornin.’ 

(For Contents of the First Number, see back of this page.) 


[J. AND W. RIDER, PRINTERS, LONDON. 
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THE HALLELUJAE 


Or, DEVOTIONAL PSALMODY, 
BY THE REV. J. J. WAITE, AND H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. 

















REDUCED PRICES, 
With the usual Allowance to Singing Classes and the Trade. 





When the Surplus Stock of separately bound Parts, as described on the following 
page is disposed of, Tue Hat.EeLusan will only be supplied as a Compietz Book, at the 


following reduced Prices. 


THE HALLELUJAH, ENLARGED EDITION, 


Complete in One Volume, originally published in Four separate Parts. 


Contains 395 Choice and Standard Tunes, including 33 Short Metres; 66 Common 
Metres ; 53 Long Metres ; 243 Peculiar Metres; 63 Chants; 4 Sanctuses ; 2 Doxologies ; 
an Anthem, an Ode, and 2 Renderings of the Te Deum Zaudamus. 

Tur HALLELUJAH provides for 136 various Metres found in the Hymnals of the 
Bishop of London, Bickersteth, Burder, the Baptists, Campbell, COngregational Ministers 
of Leeds, Congregational Union, Christian Knowledge Society, Churches of Islington 
and Marylebone, Countess of Huntingdon, Doddridge, Elliott, Free Church of Scotland, 
Kemble, La Trobe, Montgomery, Newton, Raffles, Reed, Russell, United Brethren, 
United Presbyterian Churches, Wardlaw, Watts, Wesley, and many others. 

Vocal Score and Accompaniment, with Words, Super Royal 

Svo., cloth, red edges, COMPIEtE......... sescrcscceossercesscreesces eesceevecs 7s. Od. 

Figured Vocal Score. Demy 8vo., cloth, complete ............... 4s. Od. 


Figured Vocal Parts, viz,, Treble, Alto, Tenor, or Bass. Demy 
8vo., cloth, each Voice Part, complete ....... ccsscscesssssereeeeees each Qs, Od. 





THE HALLELUJAH, ORIGINAL EDITION. 


Being a Selection of Classical and Congregational Tunes, of the most useful Metres, 
from the Works of Handel, Haydn, Purcell, Croft, Boyce, Wainwright, Harrington, and 
others ; together with a few Chants, The whole arranged in Four Parts, with Organ 
and Pianoforte Accompaniments, and adapted for use in Divine Worship, both in the 
family and in the sanctuary, To which are prefixed, Essays on Psatmopy, by the 


Revs. J. J. WAITE and J. BURDER, A.M. 
Vocal Score and Accompaniment. Limp cloth ...... ........ Is. Od. 
Figured Vocal Score. Limp cloth ............cccscesssssereceeeeeesenees ls. Od: 


Price 1g, 6d., limp cloth, red edges. 


THE HALLELUJAH HYMNAL: a Book containing 
an appropriate Hymn for every Tune, and Words to every Chant, in Tus HaLLe.usaH, 
Compiled by the late Rev. J. J. WAITE. 








Price ls., limp cloth. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN PSALMODY; or, a Course of 
Lessons in Musical Notation, Interval, Time, Accent, and Expression: in which are 
given Minute Directions for the Study of any Phrase of Diatonic or Chromatic Melody, 
and for the Treatment of any Measure of Common or Triple Time, illustrated by 
Harmonies in all the usual Keys, and by upwards of One Hundred Treble Melodies. 





Twenty-four Pages, demy 8vo., stitched, price 4d. 


MEMORANDA ror tHe User or PsatMopy CLAssEs. 





LONDON : 
J. HADDON & CO., 3, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 
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CHEAP REMAINDER LIST 


SEPARATE PARTS. 





‘In consequence of the death of the late Rev. J, J. Warren, and the discontinuance of 
his various Psalmody Classes, the Publishers have the following Stock of odd Parts 
on hand, which they offer at the nominal Prices named, ia Cash with the order, for the 


purpose of clearing off the same, 
the Te Deums. od 


‘All these books are bound in cloth, lettered, except 


Carriage in all cases to be paid by purchaser, or stamps to be sent to cover ‘postage. 





A further allowance of 5 per cent. di t on all Orders of Two Pounds and upwards. 
VOCAL SCORE & ACCOMPANIMENT. | SEPARATE PARTS, FIGURED. 
Offered at 
Stock. : "ety Stok, aiics 
8. : 
33 Imperial, V.S.A, Parti ...... 13 — » : nbad vetoabaicsessovans : 
239 . ‘“ of ee is 1 3 » 99 Fe eee ewnceeresncces 
161 ” ” gy ee aeene 13 
30 ” ” ed 4 1 Schr bas Ak 1 3 
5 ” x » 1&42ini2 QO 


172 Super Royal, V.S.A. Part1... ] 
176s . we Mak 








3 ” ” Paris 1&2in1 1 
5 » » 3 1,2,3in1 2 
FIGURED VOCAL SCORES. 

25 Super Royal, F.V.8. Part2...0 9 
250 Demy, F.VS., Part 1 ......5.... 0 6 
180 » 2 ” © ccnvacsanete 0 6 

20 » » 35° B . cusncovoweee 06 
102 ” ” » 4 Cee eeereeeee Oo 6 

80 » » » 1&2in1...010 

19 ” ” 23 8&4in1..010 

. HYMNALS, 
100 Hymnals. Part 1 .........0004 0 2 

84 ” ae A eae cea 0 2 
200 seis: gi B vevanbetagons 02) 

63» Sh BE See cheenseah ay 0 2) 


40 Alto. Parts1&2in1......... re} 
19 ; » SESE SS re) 
50 Tenor. , 1&2in1......... r@) 
1S >s Piet \ 2h. Geneon Oo 

100 Bass, Parts 1 & 2in1......... 0 
19 ge 8 ON eee ra) 

TE DEUM. 
1800 Te Deum, 16 pages............ ol 
‘MEMORANDA. 
900 Memoranda. 8 pages.........+5: O1 





EARLY ORDERS ARE RUSPECTFULLY SOLICITED 





oe ; LONDON: | 
J. HADDON & CO., 3, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 
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LIST OF 


S. NYE & COS GOODS. 


MINOING & SAUSAGE MAKING MACHINES for Families, 
Ditto Ditto for Cooks, 
Butchers, Hotel-keepers, Hospitals, Asylums, Schools, and 
for manufacturing purposes 
SMALL MINCERS or MASTICATORS to assist Digestion 
MILLS for Coffee an 

Do for Cocoa - 

Do for Pepper, Rice, and Spice * 

Do for Wheat and Malt 9 ww 
KNIFE OLEANERS in numerdum Mie 
GARDEN ENGINES ig cae a 
GARDEN SYRINGES and MAGHENES 
SWING and other WATER BARROWS 










LAWN MOWERS 
GARDEN ROLLERS 
CHAFF OUTTERS 
WASHING MACHINES 
WRINGING and MANGLING MACE 
BREAD SLICERS faces 
DOMESTIO SCALES . 
SUET CHOPPERS ~~ 
COFFEE ROASTERS. = 
EGG BEATERS 
BUTTER PURIFIERS. 

BUTTER PATS 

MOUSE and BEETLE TRAPS 

GALVANIZED IRON TAPS 

MILK TESTS 

APPLE PARERS 

SKINS and SEASONING for SAUSAGES, &c., &. 


373, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. vn Edition. 3s. 6d.4; KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 3:. 
or, with 30 Maps Steel, 5s. 6d. aes : 
- Ynlarged po Revised, bringing down the information ALLEN S SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. lth 
to the present time. Edition. 4s, 


SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Syste- 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 28th Edition. matic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computation. 
1s.; or with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d. Questions By James Cornwett, Ph. Dr., and J. G. Fitcn, M.A. 
alone, 1s. 6d. 12th Edition. 4s. 6d. 
MAP-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps (above70) SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 10th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
large and small. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 4s. 6d. 
BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. Is. *.* In both Arithmetics the “ Decimal System” is explained, and 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. __ | Im the Sclchor of Arithmetie (pp. 398 et seq.) & an explanetion of te 
ALLEN & CORNWELL’S SCHOOLGRAMMAR,. =“ Metric System. 
i3rd Edition. 1s. 9d. cloth. Shortly will be added to the Series, Elementary Works on 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 54th Edition. I. ENGLISH SPELLING. 
Is. cloth ; 9d. sewed. Il. ENGLISH POETRY. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 32nd Edition. 1s. 6d Ill, ENGLISH HISTORY. 


London: SIMPKIN & Co.; HAMILTON & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
Y 1a 
Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
ry] 
PIANOFORTES., 


21 GUINEAS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


we ILLIAM SPRAGUE i is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
TWENTY-onz Guinras, These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
“Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Iliustrated Sheet and Price List post free. 
A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 34 Guineas; in 
Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


5s. post free, ; 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEME! NT, LONDON. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Tnsurance CGompanp. 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7; CORNHILL, AND 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1869, the Report of the Directors for the 
year 1868 showed that— 











The Fire Premiums were i £867,374 
The New Life Premiums £23,403, and ¢ the Total . 265,641 
The Annuities Payable ,., ? ; me 56,002 
The Invested Funds _,., deg a 3,538,078 

Being an Increase on 1867 of acs 137, 072 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


APPROVED FAMILY REQUISITES. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES Relieves Difficulty of Breathing in ASTHMA and COUGHS—is an 
important Remedy for cases of INcIPIENT CoNSUMPTION ‘and a ce i 1in Remedy for relieving the Irritation of the 
BroncuiaL Tuses. Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 


KEATING’S CHILDREN'S WORM TABLET.—A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in 
appearance and taste , furnishing a most agreeable method of a iministering a well-known Remedy for INTESTIN ALor 
THREAD WORMS. It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, an lis especially adapted for ‘children. Sold in Tins, 
ls. 1)d. and 2s. 9d. each. Put up in small Boxes “ specially’”’ for Post, which will be forwarded on rece ipt of 14 Stamps. 

KEATING’S INSECT- DESTROYING POWDER. — FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, 
ANTS, MOSQUITOES, &c., are instantly destroyed by this powder, which is « quite harmless to animal life. Imported, 
and sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each; or 1s. Packets, free by post for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on 
receipt of 36; also in bottles, with bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 

The above preparations are sold by all respectable Chemists, and by the Proprietor, 


THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


& P0r., CAUTION. ) 

| 0 Brre & POLSON were the first to adopt the name 
CORN FLOUR, and they are greatly interested 

in maintaining its reputation, which is liable to be dis- 


credited by the unwarrantable appropriation of the name 
to articles of a different character, prepared, as in one 


p ATE NT prominent instance, from Rice! Tho Public, it is hoped, 


will discriminate between ‘cheap articles bearing a false 


' name and 
CORN FLOUR." own & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


which is prepared solely from Maize or Indian Corn. 


10,000) | OHRISTMAS PRESENTS, from 5s. 
PARKINS & GOTTO 


24.25.27.& 28.0XFORD -S'W 








PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the new make, 


FOR 25, 50, 100, 200, 500, or 1,000 PORTRAITS. 


WRITING CASES OF EVERY KIND (a choice of 1,000). 


DRESSING BAGS FOR — — GENTLEMEN, fitted from 
s. to £7. 
DRESSING CASES, from 15s. to £10. 
BAGATELLE BOARDS, 28s. 6d.. 50s., 65s., with Cues, Ivory Balls, &c, 


Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 6d. 

Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. BOOKSLIDES, ditto, 5s. 6d. 

TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guineas. WORKBOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. 
HAND BAGS, 8s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. STATIONERY CABINETS, 2ls. 
Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. CARD CASES, DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Guineas. 
LADIES’ COMPANIONS, 7s. 6d. PURSES, ls. to 40s. POCKET-BOOKS. 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d. HANDKERCHIEF JEWEL CASES, lis. 6d. 

SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. (BOXES. SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. to 50s. 
CARD TRAYS in China, &c., 15s. CHESS BOARDS and CHESS MEN. 


ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES for SHELF and TABLE, at very moderate prices. 
66 3 “NEW FAMILY ” 
Are fitted to work by hand and treadle, and in a portable NEW FAMILY 
66 ) = 
The “SINGER cobiecica wattacmne 
Sew THE LOCK-STITCH, and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH, and every variety of PLAIN AND 
, ORNAMENTAL SEWING. 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables any one to acquire their perfect use in a few hours. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS SENT POST FREE. 


” Chief Office, 
The “SINGER 147, CHEAPSIDE, London. 


4 BRANCH DEPOTS. 
Soutn Lonpovy...... 8, Newington Causeway. EDINBURGH .,..,,, 107, Prince’s Street, BRLPAS?P coccrccosces 7, Donegal Square. 
LIVEREOOL .......+..2. 21, Bold Street, GLAasGow 65, Buchanan Street ABERDEEN ......... 46, George Street. 
MANCHESTER......... 195, Market Street. DONGES. 6....cccpses 49, Reform Street, LEEDS ........,...... 1, Commercial Street, 
NEWCASTLE ......... 58, NorthumberJand Street, | DUBLIN ............ 69, Grafton Street, BrisTot 19, High Street, 








